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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  Fruitfulness  of  Marriages^ 


IT  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  be  able  to 
deduce  from  the  rate  of  increase,  the  actual  popu- 
lation, and  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  ahd  mar- 
riages, in  different  countries,  the  real  profificness 
of  marriages,  and  the  true  proportion  of  the  bom 
which  lives  to  mariy.  Perhaps  the  problem  may 
not  be  capable  of  an  accurate  solution,  but  we 
shall  make  some  approximation  towards  it,  and  be 
able  to  account  for  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
appear  in  many  registers,  if  we  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing  considerations. 

It  should  be  premised  however,  that  in  the  re- 
gisters  of  most  countries  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  omissions  in  the  births  and  deaths 
are  greater  than  in  the  marriages;  and  c/onse- 
quently,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  is  al- 
most  always  given  too  great.  In  the  enumeration 
voL  ii,  b 
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On  the  fraitfulness  of  marriages. 

which  lately  took  place  in  this  country,  while  it  is 
supposed  with  reason,  that  the  registry  of  mar- 
riages is  nearly  correct,  it  is  known  wiA  certainty, 
that  there  are  very  great  omissions  in  the  births 
and  deaths ;  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  omis- 
sions, though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent,  pre- 
vail in  other  countries. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages, taken  as  they  occur,  including  second  and 
third  marriages,  let  us  cut  oflF  a  certain  period  of 
the  registers  of  any  country,  30  years  for  instance, 
and  inquire  what  is.  the  number  of  births  which 
have  been  produced  by  all  the  marriages  included 
in  the  period  cut  oflP.  It  is  evident,  that  with  the 
marriages  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  will  be 
arranged  a  number  of  births  proceeding  from  mar- 
riages not  included  in  the  period ;  and  at  the  end, 
a  number  of  births  produced  by  the  marriages  in^ 
eluded  in  the  period,  will  be  found  arranged  with 
the  marriages  of  a  succeeding  period.  Now  if 
we  could  subtract  the  former  number,  and  add 
the  latter,  we  should  obtain  exactly  all  the  births 
produced  by  the  marriages  of  the  period,  and  of 
course  the  real  prolificness  of  those  marriagts^ 
If  the  population  be  stationary,  the  number  of 
births  to  be  added  would  exactly  equal  the  num.- 
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On  the  fruitfulness  of  marriages. 


ber  to  he  subtracted,  and  the  proportion  of  births 
to  marriages,  as  found  in  the  registers,  would  ex- 
actly represent  the  real  prolificness  of  marriages. 
But  if  the  population  be  either  increasing  or  de- 
creasing, the  number  to  be  added  would  never  be 
equal  \o  the  number  to  be  subtracted,  and  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  registers 
would  never  truly  represent  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages*    Iti  an  increasing  population  the  number 
to  be  added  would  evidently  be  greater  than  the 
number  to  be  subtracted,  and  of  coiirse  the  pro- 
portion  of  births  to  niarriages,  as  found  in  the  re- 
gisters,  would  alvi^ys  be  too  small  to  represent  the 
true  prolificness  of  marriages.     And  the  contrary 
effect  would  take  place  in  a  decreasing  population. 
The  question  therefore  is,  what  we  are  to  add  and 
what  to  subtract,  when  the  births  and  deaths  are 
not  equal. 

The  average  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
in  Europe  b  about  4  to  1.  Let  us  suppose  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  that  each  marriage  yields 
four  children,  one  every  other  year  J     In  this 


'  In  the  statistical  account  of  Scotland  it  is  said>  that 
4iie  average  distance  between  the  children  of  the  same 
family,  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  two  years. 
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case?  it  is  evident,  that  wherever  you  begin  your 
period  in  the  registers,  the  marriages'  of  the  pre* 
ceding  eight  years  will  only  have  produced  half 
of  their  births,  and  the  other  half  will  be  arranged 
with  the  marriages  included  in  the  period,  and 
ought  to  be  subtracted  from  them.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  marriagei^  of  the  l^t  eight  years  <rf 
the  period  will  only  have  produced  half  6f  their 
births,  and  the  other  half  ought  to  be  added.  But 
half  of  the  births  of  any  eight  years  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  nearly  eqtial  to  all  the  births  of  the 
succeeding  3i^  years.  In  instances  of  the  most 
rapid  increase  it  will  rathet  exceed  the  births  of 
the  next  3^  years,  and  in  cases  of  slow  increase 
approach  towards  the  births  of  the  next  4  years^ 
The  mean  therefore  may  betaken  at  3  years.* 
Consequently  if  we  subtract  the  births  of  the  first 
i3|  years  of  the  period,  and  add  the  births  of  the  3  J 
years  subsequent  to  the  period,  we  shall  have  a 
number  of  births  nearly  equal  to  the  births  produ- 
ced by  all  the  marriages  included  in  the  period, 
and  of  course  the  prolificness  of  these  marriages. 


^According  to  the  rate  of  increasfe  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  England,  the  period  by  calculation  would  be  about 
^1  year&» 
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But  if  the  population  of  a  country  be  increasing 
regularly,  and  the  birtlis,  deaths,  and  marriages 
continue  always  to  bear  die  same  proportion  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  wh(de.population,  it  is  evi- 
<^ent  that  all  the  births  of  any  period  will  bear  the  ' 
same  proportion  to  all  the  births  of  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  same  extent,  taken  a  certain  numl)er 
of  yjears  later,  as  the  births  of  any  single,  yekr  to 
the  births  of  a  single  year  taken  the  same  number 
of  years  latere  and  the  same  will  be  true  with  re- 
gard  to  the  marriages.  And  consequently  to  esti- 
mate the  prolificness  of  marriages  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  marriages,  of  the  present  or  any  other 
year  with  the  births  of  a  subsequent  year  taken  3| 
year^  later. 

We  have  supposed  in  the  present  instance,  that 
leach  marriage  yields  four  births ;  but  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  Europe  is  4 
to  1,  and  as,the  population  t>f  Europe  is  known  to 
.  be  increasing  at  present,  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages must  be  greater  than  4.  If  allowing;  for 
this  circumstance  we  take  the  distance  of  4  years 
instead  of  3|  years,  we  shall  probably  be  not  fai" 
from  the  truth.  And  though  undoubtedly  the  pe- 
riod will  differ  in  differeift  countries,  )'et  it  will 
not  differ  m  much  as  we  might  at  first  imagine ; 
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because  m  countries  where  the  marriages  are  more 
prolific,  the  births. generally  follow  at  shorter  in- 
teryals,  and  where  they  are  less  prolific  at  longer 
intervals ;  -and  with  different  degrees  of  prolific- 
ness,  the  length  of  the  period  might  stiU  rem^ 
the  same.* 

It  will  follow  from  diese  observations^  that  the 
more  rapid  is  the  increase  of  population,,  the  more 
will  the  real  prolificness  of  marriages  exceed  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  tlie  registers. 
The  rule  which  has  been  here  laid  down,,  at- 
tempts  to  estimate  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
taken  as  they  occur,  but  this  prolificness  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  prolificness  of 
first  marriages  and.  of  married  women,  and  still 
more  from  thip  natural  prolificness  of  women  in  gc- 
neral,  taken  at  the  most  favorable  age.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  natural  prolificness  of  women  is. 
nearly  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the  .World ;  but 


^  In  places  where  there  are  many  exports  and  imports 
of  people,  the  calculations  will  of  course  be  disturbed.  In 
towns,  particularly,  where  there  is  a  frequent  change  of 
inhabitants,  and  where  it  so  often  happens  that  the  mar- 
riages of  the  people  in  the  neighboring  country  are  cele- 
bt*ated,  the  inferences  from 'the  proportion  of  births  to 
marriages  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 
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On  the  IruitfiilQess  of  marriages* 


the  prolificness  of  marriages  is  liable  to  b4  aflfect- 
ed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each 
country ;  and  particularly  by  the  number  of  late 
marriages.  In  all  countries  the  second  and  third 
marriages  alone  form  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, and  materially  influence  the  average  propor- 
tions* According  to  Sussmilch^  in  aH  Pomerania, 
from  1748  to  1756  both  included^  the  nuxnber  of 
persons  u^ho  married  were.  56^956,  and  of  these 
10,586  were  widows  and  xwfiowers.  According 
to  Busching  in  Prussia  and  Silesia*  for  the  year 
1781,  out  of  29,308  persons  who  married,  4,841 
were  widows  and  widowers,*  and  consequently 
the  prc^rtion  of  marriages  will  be  given  fuU  one 
sixth  too  muph.  In  estimating  the  prolificness  of 
married  women  the.  number  of  illegitimate  births' 
would  tend,  thoii^h  iti  a  very  slight  degree,,  to 
counterbalance  the  overplus  of  marriages ;  and  as 
it  is  found  thiat  the- number  of  widowers  who  mar- 
ry again  is  greater  than  the  number'  of  widows, 
the  whde  of  the  correction  should  no^  on  this  ac- 


*  GottTiche  Ordnung,  vol.  1.  tables,  p.  ^8. 

^  Sussmilchi  voKiii*  tables,  p.  95.     ' 

^  In  France  before  the  revolution  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gUimate  births  was  -^^  of  the  whole  number*  Probablv 
k  is  less  in  this  country. 
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count  ht  applied  i  but  in  estimating  the  proper, 
tion  of  the  bom  which  lives  to  marry  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  marriages  and  deaths^  which  i& 
what  we  are  now  about  to  proceed  to,  the  whole 
of  this  correction  is  always  necessary. 

To  find  the  proportion,  of  tlie  bom  which  lives 
to  marry,  *we  must  first  subtract  one  sixth  from 
the  marriages,  and  then  compare  the  marriages  of 
any  year  so  corrected,  with  the  deaths  in  the  re- 
gisters at  such  a  dist^ce  froiti  them,  as  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  average  age  of  mar-.- 
riage  and  the  average  age  of  death. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  proportion  of  miar-. 
riages  to  deaths  wei^  as  1  to  3,  then  subtracting^ 
one  sixth  from  the  marriages  this  propoition  would 
be  as  5  to  18,  and  the  number  of  persons  marry* 
ing  annually  the  first  time  would  be  to  the  nurn- 
ber  of  annual  deaths  as  10  to  18.  Supposing  in 
this  case  the  mean  age  of  death  to  be  ten  years 
later  than  the  mean  age  of  marriage,  in  which  ten 
years  the  deaths  would  increase  |,  then  the  num- 
ber of  persons  marrying  annually  the  first  time, 
compared  with  the  number  of  annual 'deaths,  at  the 
distance  of  the  difference  between  the  age  of  mar- 
riage and  the  age  of  death,  would  be  as  10  to  20  ; 
from  which  it  Would  follow  that  exactly  half  of 
the  bom  lived  to  marry. 
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The  grounds  of  this  rule  will  appear  fiom  the 
following  observations  on  registers  in  general. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  population  is  station- 
ary, the  contemporary  deaths  compared  with  the 
births  will  be  equal,  and  will  of  course  represent 
th^  deaths  of  all  the  bom ;  and  the  marriages,  or 
more  properly  the  number  of  married  persons 
compared  with  both  die  births  and  deaths,  will, 
when  a  proper  allowance  has  been  inade'for  se- 
cond and  third  marriages,  represent  the  true  pro- 
portion of  the  bom  which  lives  to  marry.  But  if 
the  population  be  either  increasing  or  decreasing, 
and  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  increasing  or 
decreasing  in  the  same  ratio,  then  the  deaths  com- 
pared with  the  births,  and  the  mairiages  compared 
with  the  births  and  deaths,  will  cease  to  express 
what  they  did  before,  unless  the  events  which  are 
contemporary  in  the  registers  are  also  contempo- 
rary in  the  order  of  nature. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  deatfi  can 
not  be  contemporary  with  birth,  but  must  on  an 
average  be  always  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  as 
is  equal  to  the  expectation  of  life,  or  the  mean 
age  of  death.  Consequently  though  the  deaths 
of  all  the  bom  are,  or  will  be,  in  the:  registers, 
where  there  are  no  emigrations,  yet,  except 
vol  ii,  c 
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wfow  tbe.  population  is  stationary,  the  contempo- 
rary  periods  of  bktbs  and  dealte  never  show  this, 
;«ad  we  caa  only  expect  to  find  the  deaths  equal  to 
daebuths^  if  thedeatls  be  taken  at  such  a  distance 
front  die  birtfas  in  the  registers  as  is  equ£^  to  lint 
eappctadon  of  Idle.  And  in  faet,  thus  taken  the 
bir^  and  deaidis"  wffl  always  be  found  equal. 

Secondly,  the  marriages  of  »y  year  can  nei^et 
be^  contemporary  with  the  biflj^  from  whic^  Aey 
have  resnhed,  but  must  tilways  be  at  such  a  d»- 
tance  froni  them  as  is  equal  to  the  average  age  of 
marriage.  If  the  popuktion  be  increasing,  the 
maniages  of  the  present  year  have  resulted  from  a 
smaiter  mimber  of  births  than  the  births  of  the 
present  year,  and^  of  course  the  marriages,  com* 
pared  widi  tfae  contemporary  births,  will  always 
be  too  few  to  represent  the  proportion  of  the  bom 
whiokliires  to  marry,  luid  the  contrary  wik  take 
place  if  the  population  be  decreasing ;  and  to  find 
this  pn^xntion,  we  must  compare  the  marriages  of 
any  year  wkh  the  births  of  a  previous  year  at  the 
distance  of  the  average  age  of  marriage. 

ThirsHy ,  the  average  age  of  marriage  wiH  ahnost 

always  be  much  nearer  to  the  average  age  of  death 

than  marriage  is  to  Inrth ;  saad  consequently  the 

^annual  niunnagescompared  with  the  contemporary 
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amiual  deaths  ivHl  much  niorc  tieariy  re^regent  the 
true  pnipoition  of  the  bom  living  I6  martty  than 
the  marriages  compared  with  the  births.*      The 


«  Dr.  Price  rerjr  justly  says  (Obscrv.  on  tlcserv.  Pay. 
vol.  i.  p.  269,  4th  edit.)  "that  the  general  eflfect  of  an 
*^  increase  vhile  it  is  going  on  in  a  country  it  to  render 
^  the  proportion  of  persons  marrying  annually,  to  the  an* 
<*  nual  deaths  greater  and  to  the  annual  births  hM9  than 
<^  the  true  proportion  marrying  out.  of  any  giren  number 
^  bom.  This  proportion  generally  lies  between  the  other 
"  two  proportions,  but  always  nearest  the  first."  In  these 
observations  I  ehtirely  agree  with  him,  but  in  a  note  to 
this  passage  he  appears  to  me  to  fall  into  an  error.  He 
says,  that  if  the  prolificness  of  marriages  be  increased 
(the  firbbabilitieH  qfii/eund  the  encouragement  to  marriage 
rsmaining  the  same)  both  the  annual  births  and  burials 
Would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  annual  weddings* 
That  the  proportion  of  annua!  births  would  increase  is 
certainly  true,  and  I  hctt  acknowledge  my  error  in  dif- 
fering iicora  Dr.  Price  on  this  point  in  my  last  edhion ; 
but  I  still  think  that  the  proportion  of  burials  to  weddings 
would  not  necessarily  increase  utfider  the  circumstances 
here  supposed. 

The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  births  to  weddings 
increases  is,  that  the  births  occurring  in  the  order  of  na* 
ture  considerably  prior  to  the  ifnarriages  wtilch  result  from 
them,  their  increase  will  aifect  the  regist^of  births  much 
more  than  the  eotitempomry  register  of  marriages*  But 
the  same  reason  by  no  means  holds  with  regard  t»  the 
deaths,  the  average  age  of  which  is  generaMy  Icier  tb»a 
iht  age  of  marriage.  AiAd  in  this  case,  afler  the  first  sn« 
terval  between  birth  and  marriage,  the  permanent  effect 
would  be,  that    the  register  ixf  marriages  would  be  more 
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marriages  compared  with  the  births,  after  a  pro- 
per allowance  has  been  made  for  second  and  third 
marriages,  can  never  represent  the  true  proportion 
of  the  bom  living  to  many,  unless  when  the  popu- 
lation is  absolutely  stationary ;  but  although  the 
population  be  increasing  or  decreasing  according 
to  any  ratio,  yet  the  average  age  of  marriage  may 
still  be  equal  to  the  average  of  death ;  and  in  this 
case  the  marri^es  in  the  registers  compared  with 
the  contemporary  deaths,  after  the  correction  for 
second  and  third  marriages,  will  represent  the 
true  proportion  of  the  born  living  to  marry.' 


affected  by  the  increase  of  birthsi  than  the  contemporary 
register  of  deaths;  and  consequently  the  proportion  of 
the  burials  to  the  weddings  would  be  rather  decreased 
than  increased.  From  not  attending  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  average  age  of  marriage  may  often  be  considera- 
bly earlier  than  the  mean  age  of  death,  the  general  con* 
elusion  also  whi6h  Dr«  Price  draws  in  this  note  does  not 
appear  to  be  strictly  correct. 

>  The  reader  will  be  aware^  that  as  all  the  bom  must 
die,  deaths  may  in  some  cases  be  taken  as  synonimous 
with  births.  If  we  had  the  deaths  registered  of  all  the 
births  which  had  taken  place  in  a  country  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  distinguishing  the  married  from  the  unmar- 
ried, it  is  evident^  that  the  number  of  those  who  died  mar- 
ried, compared  with  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  would 
accurately  express  the  proportion  of  tjie  birth9  which  had 
lived  to  marry. 
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Generally  however,  when  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion  is  going  forwards,  the  average  age  of  mar- 
riage is  less  than  the  average  of  death,  and  then 
the  proportion  of  marriages  compared  with  the 
contemporary  deaths,  3vill  be  too  great  to  r^resent 
the  tnie  proportion  of  the  bom  living  to  many, 
and  to  find  this  proportion,  we  must  compare  the 
marriages  of  any  particular  year  with  the  deaths  of 
a  subsequent  year  at  such  a  distance  from  'it  in 
the  registers,  as  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the  average  age 
of  death. 

There  is  no  absolutely  necessary  connection 
between  the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the  ave- 
rage age  of  death.  In  a  country  the  resources  of 
which  will  allow  of  a  rapid  increase  of  population, 
the  expectation  of  life,  or  the  aven^  age  of  death 
may  be  extremely  high,  and  yet  the  age  of  mar- 
riage be  very  early,  and  the  marriages  then,  com- 
pared with  the  contemporary  deaths  in  the  regis- 
ters.,  would,  even  after  the  correption  for  second 
and  third  marriages,  be  very  much  too  great  to 
represent  the  true  proportion  of  the  bom  living  to 
marry.  In  such  a  country  we  might  suppose  the 
average  age  of  death  to  be  40,  and  the  age  of  mar- 
riage  only  20 ;  and  in  this  fcase,  which  however 
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would  be  a  rare  one^  the  distance  between  mar-^ 
ris^  and  death  would  be  the  same^  as  betweea 
birth  and  marriage. 

If  we  apply  these  observations  to  registers  in 
general^  though  we  ^U  seldom  be  able  to  obtain 
accurately  the  true  proportion  of  the  bora  living^ 
fa  marry,  on  account  of  our  not  knowing  the  ave- 
rage age  q£  marriage,  yet  we  may  draw  many  use* 
fill  inferences  from  the  informaticm  which  they 
contain^  and  reconcile  many  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  are  accompanied ;  and  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  mar- 
riages bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  deaths, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  age  of  mar- 
riage is  much  eariier  than  the  average  age  of 
death. 

In  the  Russian  table  for  the  year  1799,  produ^ 
ced  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  referred  to  p.  372,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths  appeared  to  be 
as  100  to  200.  When  corrected  for  second  and 
third  marriages,  by  subtracting  one  sixth  from 
the  marriages  it  will  be  as  100  to  252.  From 
which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  out  of  252 
births  200  of  them  had  lived  to  marry ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  country  to  be  so  healthy,. 
as  that  200  out  of  252  should  live  to  marry.  If 
however  we  suppose  what  seems  to  be  probable. 
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that  the  age  of  marriage  in  Russia  is  15  years  ear* 
lier  than  Ae  expectation  of  life  or  the  average  age 
of  death,  then,  in  order  to  find  the  proportion  which 
lives  to  many,  we  must  compare  the  marrii^;es 
of  the  present  year,  with'the  deaths  15  years  bier. 
Supposing  the  births  to  deaths  to  be  (as  stated  p. 
373)  183  to  100,  and  the  mortality  1  in  50,  the 
yearly  increase  will  be  about  iV  of  the  population; 
and  ccmsequently  in  15  years  the  deaths  will  hare 
iBcreased  a  titde  above  .28 ;  and  die  result  Will  be^ 
that  the  mamages  compared  with  the  desMhs  15 
years  later,  will  be  as  100  to  322.  Out  of  322 
births  it  wiU  i^pear  that  200  live  to  marry,  which 
from  the  known  healthiness  of  children  in  Russia^ 
and  the  tasiy  age  of  marriage,  is  not  an  improbable 
propoctiiGai.  The  pitqaortionofmaniages  to  births, 
beiqg  as  100  to  ^1^85,  the  proCficnes^  of  marria- 
ges,, aocordv^  te  tiie  rufe  hod  down,  will  be  as 
lOO*  to  411,  or  each  marriage  will  on  an  average, 
including  sec<and  and  thinl  marriages,  produce 
411  births. 

The  liste  gvren  In  die  earlier  part  of  the  chapter 
on  Russia  are  probably  not  correct  It  is  suspect* 
edr  widi  reason,  that  there  are  considerable  omis- 
aions  h»di  in  the  birtlis  ajid  deaths,  but  pahicular- 
If  in  ifae  deaths,  and  consequeiitly  the  pn^rtion 
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of  marriages  is  given  too  great.  There  may  also 
be  a  further  reason  for  this  large  proportion  of 
marriages  in  Russia.  The  empress  Catherine, 
in  her  instructions  for  a  new  code  of  law^s,  notices 
%  custom  prevalent  among  the  peasants,  of  parents 
obliging  their  sons,  while  actually  children,  to 
marry  full  grown  women  in  order  to  save  the  ex. 
pense  of  buying  female  slaves.  These  women,  it 
is  said,  generally  become  the  mistresses  of  the  fa- 
ther,  and  the  custom  is  particularly  reprobated  by 
the  empress  as  prejudicial  to  population.  This 
practice  would  naturally  occasion  a  more  than 
usual  number  f)^  second  and  third  marriages,  and 
of  course  more  than  usually  increase  the  propor* 
tion  of  marriages  to  births  in  the  registers. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  society  at  Philadelphia^ 
(vol.  iii.  No.  vii.  p,  25)  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Barton,  entitled  Observations  on  the  probability  of 
life  in  the  United  Statesy  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births  is  as  1  to  4|. 
He  mentions  indeed  6|,  but  his  numbers  give 
only  4|.  As  however  this  proportion  was  taken 
principally  from  towns  it  is  probable,  that  the 
births  are  given  too  low,  and  I  think  we  may  very 
safely  take  as  many  as  five  for  the  average  of 
towTis  and  country.    According  to  the  same  au- 
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thority,  the  mortali^  is  about  1  in  45,  axid  if  the 
population  doubles  every  25  years,  'the  births 
would  be  about  1  in  20.  The  proportion  of  mar* 
rbges  to  deaths  would  on  these  suppositions  be 
as  1  to  2|;  and  corrected  for  second  and  third 
marriages  as  1  to  2.7  nearly.  But  we  cannot  sup* 
pose  that  out  of  27  birdis^  should  five  to  marry. 
If  however  the  age  of  marriage  be  ten  years  earlier 
than  the  mean  age  of  death,  whidi  is  highly  proba- 
hie,  sire  must  comptffe  the  marriages  of  the  present 
year  with  the  deaths  ten  years  later,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  true  proportion  cS  the  bom  which  lives 
to  marry.  According  to  the  progress  of  popula<» 
tion  here  stated,  the  increase  <tf  the  deaths  in  ten 
years  would  be  a  litde  above  .3,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  200  out  of  351,  or  about  20  out  of  35,  in* 
stead  of  20  out  of  27  will  live  to  many.'     The 


^  If  the  proportions  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Barton  be  jatt^ 
the  expectation  of  life  in  America  is  consideraUy  leas 
than  in  Russia,  which  is  the  reason  thai  I  have  taken  onlf 
10  years  for  the  difference  between  the  age  of  marriage 
uid  the  age  of  death,  instead  of  1 5  years,  as  in  Russia.  Ac* 
a>rding  to  the  mode  adopted  1)y  Dr.  Price,  (vol.  i.  p*  373.) 
of  estimating  the  efxpectation  of  life  in  countries  the  po* 
pulation  of  which  is  increasing*  this  expectation  in  Rus* 
aia  would  be  about  38,  (births  ,^9  deaths  ■^,  mean  ,V)  ^^ 
supposing  the  age  of  marriage  to  be  33,  the  difference 
would  be  15. 
voLn.  .  d 
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marriagies  compared  with  Ae  births  4  years  U|ter^ 
aiqcordii^  to  the  nde  1^4  dowih  W^  in  this  past 
give  5.5Q  for  the  pi:dificnpfls  of  mtapj^s.  Th^ 
c^culatic^  of  Mr.  Barton  reacting  the  age  tq 
lyhich  half  of  the  born  live  cannot  ppssibly  be  ap- 
plicable tp  America  in  general.  Ttie  ^g^steiB  qo 
which  they  are  founded,  arq  taken  from  ^hilaiiel* 
phia,  and  one  or  two  small  towns  a|id  viUages^ 
5irhich  do  not  appear  to  be  so  healthy  as  the  mo-, 
derate  towns  of  £m*ope,  and  therefore  can  fqni| 
IIP  criterion  for  the  country  in  general. 

In  Englai^d  ^e  average  proportion  of  m^rri^gei^ 
to  births  appears  of  l^te  years  to  have  \)^€^ 
about  100  to  350.  If  we  add^  tp  the  births,  in^ 
ste^  of  iy  which  in  the  chapter  on  the  CA^/(s  ^ 
Population  in  England  \  9oi\jecturecl  might  he 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  o^issions^  in  the  birthi^ 
and  deaths,  this  trill  aUow,  for  the  circumstance 
of  illegitimate  births ;  and  the  marriages  will  t^ji^n 
be  to  t^e  bvths  as  1  (o  4,  tp  the  d^atlj^s  a$.  1  to  a. 
Corrected  for  second  and  third  marriages,   the 


In  America  the  expectation  of  life  would,  upon  the 
same  principles,  be  only  32  J,  (births  g^,  deaths  ^  ,  mean- 
S3  JO  an^  supposing  the  age  of  marriage  82]  the  difference .  >. 
Woulil  be  10. 
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piDporttoiof  marriages  to  dfeathffwili  be  as  lto3^6. 
Supposii^  the  age  of  marriage  in  England  about 
7  years  earlier  than  the  mean  age  of  death,  the  in- 
ereiaae  in  thete^  7  years  acconllog  Id  die  present 
progress  ofpopuldtioa  of  A^  yearly  would  be  .06, 
and  the  pn^xnrtiott  Uving  to'  faarry  ^ould  be  200 
oat  of  381,  or  rather  nlore  than  haif.^  The  nor- 
riagte  compared  witt^tihe  births  4  years  later  will 
give  4*136  k^  the  prdtifienes^  of  marriages;  - 

'  BirtiiS'^  deatfa«-^o>  niean  ^/>  and  da  the  ftut>p6fthtoii 
that  the  age  of  marriage  is  38>  the  difference  would  be  T* 
With  regard  to  the  allowance  which  I  have  made  here 
ahd  in  a'  fbrmi&r  chaj^ter  ft>t<  the  omisaions  in  thie  births 
aad  deaths;  I  wish  to  obsenrey  thai  as  T  had  no  verjr  cei^* 
tain  and  satisfactory  grounds  on  which  to  proceed^  it  may 
be  iticorrect,  and  perhaps  too  great,  though  assuming 
this  ailowsttlce  the  ihbrtality  api^ars^to  be  extraordi* 
norily  small  considerin|g«tbe  circumstances  of  the  country* 
It  should  be  remarked  however^  that  in  countries  which 
ar^  (iiffereiit  ili'  tlieir  rates  of  increase,  the  annual  mor* 
tsdily  IB  a'  vterjr  incson^ct*  crii^fHoti*  o^  their  coniparativb 
healthiness.  When  an  increase  is  going  forward  the  portion 
of  the  population  which  becomes  extinct  every  year  is  very 
diti^nt  fMni  th^  e^ettatioti'  of  lifd,  ak  has  tf)>peated 
retf  clearly  iit  the  cdsdc  df  Ru^ia  aad  A^nerica'  just  lU^ 
ticed.  And  as  the  increase  of  population  in  England 
has  of  late  years  been  more  rapid  than  in  France,  this 
circuitistance  will  utiddubtcdly  eontiibtlt^  iiipart  to  thte* 
''^  gre^  diffierrence  in't^  annual  xliM^it^ 
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Th^e  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show  Ae 
mode  of  applying  the  rules  which  have  been  given 
in  order  to  form  a  judgment,  from  registers,  of 
the  prolificness  df  marriages,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  horn  which  lives  to  many . 

It  will  be  observed  how  very  important  the  cor-  ) 
rection  for  second  and  third  marriages  is.  Sup« 
posing  each  marriage  to  yield  4  bir^,  and  the 
births  and  deaths  to  be  equal,  it  would  kt  first  ap- 
pear necessary  Aat  in  order  to  produce  this  eflfect, 
exactly  half  of  the  bom  should  live  to  marry ;  but 
if  on  account  of  the^cond  and  third  marriages  we 
subtract  i  from  the  Carriages,  and  then  compare 
them  with  the  deaths,  the  proportion  will  be  as  1 
to  4t,  and  it  will  appear  that  instead  of  one  half  it 
will  only  be  necessary  that  2  children  out  of  4« 
should  live  to  marry.  Upon  the  same  principle  if 
^  the  births  were  to  the  marriages  as  4  to  1,  and  ex- 
actiy  half  of  the  bora  live  to  many,  it  might  be 
supposed  at  first  that  the  population  would  be  sta- 
tionary, but  if  we  subtract  i  from  the  mairiages, 
and  then  take  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  marriages 
as  4  to  1,  we  shall  find  that  Ae  deaths  in  the  regis-  , 
ters  compared  with  the  marriages  would  only  be 
as  3|io  1 ;  and  the  births  would  be  to  the  deaths. 
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as  4  to  3^  CHT  l^to  10,  which  is  a  tolerably  fast  rate 
•f  increase. 

Three  causes  appear  to  operate  in  producing  an 
excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths,  1.  the  proU- 
ficness  of  marriages ;  2.  the  proportion  of  the  bom 
which  lives  to  marry,  and  S.  the  earliness  of  these 
marriages  compared  <with  the  expectation  of  life, 
or  the  shortness  of  a  generation  by  marriage  and 
birth,  compared  with  the  passmg  away  of  a  gene- 
ration by  death.  This  latter  cause  Dr.  Price  seems 
to  have  omitted  to  consider.  For  though  he  very 
justly  says,  that  the  rate  of  increase,  supposing  the 
prolific  powers  the  same,  depends  upon  the  encou- 
ragement to  marriage  and  die  expectation  of  a 
child  just  born;  yet  in  explaining  himself,  he 
seems  to  consider  an  increase  in  the  expectation 
of  life,  merely  as  it  affects  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber pf  persons  who  reach  maturity  and  marry,  and 
not  as  it  affects,  besides,  the  distance  between  the 
agfe  of  marriage  and  the  age  of  death.  But  it  is 
evident  that  if  there  be  any  principle  of  increase, 
that  is^  if  one  marriage  in  the  present  generation 
yields  more  than  one  in  the  next,  including  se- 
cond and  third  marriages,  the  quicker  these  gene* 
rations  are  repeated,  compared  voAv  the  passing 
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amvs^  of  a  generation  by  deaths  tht  niore  rapid  t^ili 
be  the  increase. 

A  fiiTondbfe  chai^  inekher  of  these  three  ceiuses 
Hint  other  two  reiiiaimiig:  Ae  same,  wilt  clearly 
produce  an  dBfeet  upon  poptdatiDn^  and  occasion 
«  greater  extessr  of  the  births  above  the  deaths 
in  die  re^sters.  With  regard  to  die  two  fir^ 
causes^  though  an  increase  in  either  of  them  will 
produce  die  same  kind  of  effect  oa  the  pro(»or* 
tion  d[  births  to  deaths,  yet  their  eflfects  on  the 
proportbn  of  marriages  to  birdis  will  be  in  oppo- 
site dk^ecticms.  The  greater  is  die  prolificnessi 
of  marris^es  the  ^'eater  will  be  die  proportion  of 
l^oths  to  marriage,  and  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  the  borii  which  Utes  to  be  married,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages*^     Con«« 


.*  I>r.  Price  himself  has  insisted  strongly  upon  this^ 
<¥ol*  i.  p».370,  4th.  edit.)  aiid  yet  he  says,  (p*  27'5«}  that 
healthfukiess  and  prolificness  are  probably  causes  of  in* 
cfrease  seldom  separated,  and  refers  to  registers  of  births 
and  weddings  as  a  proof  of  it.  But  though  these  causes 
may  undoubtedly  exist  together^yet  if  Dr.  Price V  reason-^ 
ing  be  just,  such  coexistence  cannot  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  lists  of  births  and  weddings.  Indeed  the  twa 
countries,  Sweden  and  France,  to  the  registers  of  which' 
he  refers  as  showing  the  prc4i(icness  of  thdr  aiarriages^ 
are  known  to  be  by  no .  means  remarkably  healthy  ;  and 
the  registers  of  towns  to  which  he  alludes,  though  they 
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sequently  if  within  certain  limits,  the  prottfionew 
of  marris^s  and  the  number  of  the  bom  living  to 
many  increase  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
births*  to  marriages  in  the  registers  may  still  re- 
main unaltered.-  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
registers  of  different  countrieswith  re^ct  to  births 
and  marriages  are  often  found  the  same  under  very 
difierent  rates  of  increase. 

The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  indeed, 
forms  no  criterion  whatever,  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  rate  of  increase.  The  population  of  a  comitiy 
may  be  stationary  or  deolining  with  a  proportion 
as  5  to  1,  and  may  be  kicreasing  with  some  rapi- 
dity with  a  pr(^ortion  as  4  to  1.     But  given  the 


mav  show  a«  he  intends,  a  want  of  prolifictiess,  yet  ac- 
cording to  hts  previt>us  reasoning  show  at  the  same  time 
great  healthiness,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  he  produced 
«s  a  proof  of  the  steence  of  botk*  The  g^Qenl  fact  thai 
Dr.  Price  wishes  to  establish  may  ^till  remain  trtie,  that 
country  situations  are  both  more  healthy  and  more  proli- 
fic than  towns  ;  but  this  fact  certainly  canttotbe  laferred 
merely  from  lists  of  births  and  marnage«»  With  regard 
to  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  it  will  generally  be 
found,  that  those  arc  the  most  hfcalthy  which  are  the  least 
prolific,  and  those  the  most  prolific  which  are  the  least 
beadthy.  The  earlierage  of  marriage  in  unhealthy  coua- 
tA^  is  the  obvious  reason  of  this  &ct« 
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rate  of  iQcrease  which  may  be  obtained  fix)in  other 
sources^  it  b  clearly  desirable  to  find  in  the  registers 
a  small,  rather  thaa  a  lai^  proportioa  of  births  to 
marriages ;  because  the  smaller  this  proportion  is^ 
the  greater  must  be  the  proportion  of  the  bom 
which  lives  to  marry,  and  of  course  the  more 
healthy  must  be  the  country. 

Crome^  observes  that  when  the  marriages  of 
a  country  yield  less  than  4  birth8>  the  population 
is  in  a  very  precarious  state^  and  he  estimates  the 
proli^cness  of  marriages  by  the  proportion  of  yearly 
births  to  marriages.    If  this  observation  were 
just,  the  population  of  many  countries  of  Europe 
would  be  in  a  precarious  state,  as  in  many  coun-^ 
tries  the ,  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the 
registers  is  rather  below  than  above  4  to  1.     It 
has  been  shown  in  what  manner  this  proportion 
in  the  registers  should  be  corrected  in  order  to 
make  it  a  just  representation  of  the  prolificness  of 
marriages,  and  if  a  large  part  of  the  bom  live  to 
marry^and  the  age  of  marriage  be  considerably 
earlier  than  the  expectation  of  life,  such  a  propor-. 
tion  in  the  re^sters  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  rapid  increase.    In  Russia  it  has  appeared 

|l  ■        ■!      I     .!■        ■     I    ■— — ■III!    l-»llll<        I  11     IK  ■  I       "  1^— IP— — — — — t— t 
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that  the  pi^portion  of  birtfas  to  marriages  is  ]em 
than  4  to  1,  and  yet  hs  population  increases  faster 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  In  £ng« 
land  the  population  increases  more  rapidly  than  in 
France,  and  yet  in  England  tiie  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages,  when  allowance  has  been  madt 
for  omissions,  is  about  4  to  1,  in  France  ^  to  1. 
To  occasion  so  rapid  a  progress  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  America,  it  wiO  indeed  be  necessary 
that  all  the  causes  (^  increase  should  be  called  into 
action ;  and  if  the  prolificness  of  marriages  be 
very  great,  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
will  certainly  be  above  4  to  1 ;  but  in  all  ordinwy 
cases,  where  the  whole  power  of  procreation  has 
not  room  to  expand  itself,  it  is  surely*  better  that 
the  actual  increase  should  arise  firom  that  degree 
of  healthiness  in  the  early  stages  of  life,  which 
causes  a  great  proportion  of  tiie  bom  to  live  to 
maturity  and  to  marry,  than  from  a  great  degree 
of  prolificness  accompanied  by  a  great  mortality. 
And  consequently  in  all  ordinary  cases,  fi  proper*- 
tion  of  births  to  marriages  as  4  or  less  than  4  to  1 
l^annot  be  considered  as  an  unfavorable  sign. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  marriages  of  a  country  are  early,  or  that 
voL  ii.  e 
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tiie  preventive  ch^cl^  to  popilation  does  not  pre* 
vaily  because  the  greater  part  of  the  bom  lives  to 
many.  In  such  countries  as  Norway  and  Swit* 
iserland,  where  half  of  the  bom.  live  to  above  40, 
it  is  evident  that  though  i^er  more  than  half  live 
to  marry,  $i  large  pcHtion  (^  the  pe(^le  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40  would  be  living  in  an  un- 
married state,  and  the  preventive  check  would 
appear  to  prevail  to  a  great  d^^.  In  England 
it  is  probable  that  half  of  the  bcNm  live  to  above 
35,  and  though  rather  more  than  half  live  to  marry, 
the  preventive  check  might  prevail  considerably 
(as  we  knpw  it  does  J  Aougb  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

The  preventive  check  is  perhaps  best  measutred 
by  the  sinallness  of  tbe^  proportion  of  yearly  births 
to  the  whole  pc^l^don.  The  proportion  of  year- 
ty  marriagje&to  tb^  population  is  only  a  just  crite- 
rion  in  eoui^es  simUarly  circumstanced,  but  is  in^ 
correct,  where  th«?€  n  a  diference  in  the  prolilGlc- 
ness  of  marriages^  or  in  the  propertion  crfthe  po- 
pulation under  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  the  rate 
of  increase*  If  ^  the  marriages  of  a  country,  ht 
they  few  or  many,  take  place  young,  and  be  con- 
sequently prolific,  it  is  evident  that  to  produce  the 
Wime  proportion  of  births,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
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marriages  wUl  be  necessary;  or  wfth  the  same 
proportion  of  marriages  a  greater  proportion  of 
births  will  be  produced.  This  latter  case  seems 
to  t)e  applicable  to  France,  where  botfi  the  birtfift 
and  deaths  are  greater  than  in  Sweden,  diough  tile 
proportion  of  marriages  is  nearly  the  same  or  rather 
less.  And  when  in  two  countries  compcu^d,  one 
of  them  has  a  much  greatef  part  <^  its  population 
under  the  age  of  puberty  than  th^  other,  ft  is  evi- 
dent, that  any  general  proportion  ctf  the  yearly 
marriages  to  the  whole  populatkm  will  Ml  imply 
the  same  operati<Mi  of  the  preventive  check  among 
those  of  a  marriageable  age. 

It  is  in  part  the  small  proportion  of  the  popu< 
lation  under  the  age  of  puberty,  as  well  as  the  in- 
flux of  strangers,  that  occasions  in  towns  a  greater 
proportion  of  marriages  than  in  the  country,  al- 
though there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preventive 
check  prevails  most  in  towns.  The  converse  of 
this  will  also  be  true,  and  consequently  in  such  a 
country  as  America  where  half  of  the  population 
is'  under  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  yearly  mar- 
riages  will  not  accurately  express  how  little  the 
preventive  check  really  operates. 

But  on  the  supposition  of  nearly  the  same  natu- 
ral  prolificness   in  the  women  of  most    coun- 
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tries,  the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  births 
will  generally  indicate,  with  tolerable  exactness^ 
the  degree  in  which  the  preventive  check  prevails^ 
whether  arising  principally  from  late,  and  ccmse- 
quently  unproUfic  marriages,  kx  frcnn  a  large  pro- 
portion (^  the  population  above  the  age  of  puberty 
drying  unmarried. 

That  the  reader  may  see  at  once  the  rate  of 
increase,  and  the  period  of  doubling,  which  would 
resuh  from  any  observed  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  and  kJL  these  to  the  whole  population,  I 
subjoin  two  tables  fitmi  Sussmilch,  calculated  by 
Euler,  which  I  believe  are  very  correct.  The 
first  is  confined  to  the  suppositicm  of  a  mortality 
of  1  in  36,  and  therefbre  can  only  be  applied  to 
cbuntries  where  such  a  mortality  is  known  to  take 
place.  The  other  is  general,  depending  solely 
upon  the  proportion  which  th^  excess  of  the  births 
above  the  burials  bears  to  the  whole  population, 
and  therefore  may  be  applied  universally  to  all 
countries,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their 
mortality. 

It  win  be  observed,  that  when  the  proportion 
between  the  births  and  burials  is  given,  the  period 
of  doubling  will  be  sJiorter,  the  greater  the  mortali- 
ty ;   because  the  births  as  well  as  deaths  are  in* 
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creased  by  this  supposition,  and  Aey  both  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  population  than  if 
the  mortality  were  smaller,  and  diere  were  a  greater 
number  of  people  in  advanced  life. 

The  mortality  of  Russia,  according  to  Mr. 
ll'ooke,  is  1  in  58,  and  the  proportion  of  births  1 
in  26.  Allowing  for  the  omissions  in  the  burials, 
if  we  assume  the  mortality  to  be  1  in  52,  then  the 
births  will  be  to  the  deaths  as  2  to  I,  aqd  the  pro- 
portion  which  the  excess  of  births  bears  to  the 
whole  population  will  be  $%> '  According  to  Table 
II.  the  period  of  doubling  will,  in  this  case,  be 
about  36  years.  But  if  we  wtre  to  keep  die  pro- 
portion  of  births  to  deaths  as  2  to  1,  and  suppose 
a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  as  in  Table  I.  the  excess  of 
births  above ,  the  burials  would  be  iw  of  tlie  whole 
population,  and  the  period  of  doubling  would  be 
only  25  years. 


•  The  proportions  ftere  mentioned  are  different  from 
those  which  have  been  taken  from  the  additional  table  in 
Mr.  Tooke's  second  edition  ;  but  they  are  assumed  here 
as  more  easily  and  clearly  illustrating  the  subject. 
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^Fhen  in  any  country  there  are  100,000  persons 
livingi  and  the  nwrtaliiy  islm  36. 


Tien  the  excess  of 
thelMbsfaiUbe 

TheprepmrHmcf 
the  excess  of  the 
births,  t^tbevMe 

population,  will  be 

Jbid  thertfare  the 

rf.  deaths  to  births 
heas 

period  of  doubling 
^vjiiibe 

fll 

irr 

3«0 

S  50  years. 

12 

.    555 

*    •   . 

125 

13 

833 

\       t 
ISO 

83| 

U 

1110 

*\ 

63  J 

15 

1388 

1 

7% 

50J 

16 

1666 

I 
€0 

42 

io  i< 

17 

1943 

1 
SI 

352 

18 

2221 

45 

3l| 

19 

3499 

40 

28 

20 
^22 

2777 
3332 

* 

211 

25 

4165 

1 
S  4 

17 

30 

5554 

1 

12* 

1  II 

TABLE  IL 


The  proportion  of 
the  excess  of  births 
above  the  deaths, 
to  the   vibole    of 
the  living. 

Periodsofdoubling 
in  years,  and  ten 
th<mandth  parts. 

The  proportion  of 
the  excess  of  births 
above  the  deaths, 
tothe^ihoUifthe 
living. 

Ptriode^doiAUng 
in  years,  and  ten 
thousandth  paru. 

- 

"10 

7.2722 

r2i 

14.9000 

11 

7.9659 

22 

15.5932 

12 

8.659^ 

23 

16.2864 

13 

9^530 

24 

.      16.9797 

14 

10.0465 

I  :< 

25 

17.6729 

I  l< 

15 

10.7400 

26 

18.3662 

16 

11.4333 

27 

19.0594 

17 

12.1266 

28 

19.7527 

18 

12.8200 

29 

20.4458 

19 

13.5133 

30 

21.1391 

20 

14.2066 

- 
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Tbe proportion  of 
tietxcettofStriii 
aifove  the  deaths. 

PMod»ofdou6ling 
in  year;  ami  ten 

Tbe  proportion  of 
tbeeMceaeofhirthe 

PeriodtofdouASng 
in  /ears,  and  fn 

living. 

tbotuamkbpatte. 

totAet^hoitofthe 
living. 

ps 

22.5255 

'210 

145.9072 

34 

23.9  U9 

' 

220 

152.8387 

36 

25.2983 

230 

159.7702 

38 

26.6847 

240 

166.7017 

1  1. 

40 

28.0711 

\  :  < 

S50 

173.6332 

42 

29.4574 

260 

180.5647 

44 

50.8438 

270 

187.4961 

46 

32.2302 

380 

.  194.4275 

48 

tiS.6\6S 

290 

201.3590 

J^ 

3if.0029 

^300 

208.2905 

"  55' 

38.4687 

'310 

215.2220 

60 

41.9345 

320 

222.1535 

65 

45.4003 

330 

229.0850 

70 

48.8661 

340 

236.0164 

1  :  < 

75 

52.3318. 

1    :  < 

35jO 

242.9479 

80 

55.7977 

360 

249.8794 

85 

59.2634 

370 

256.8109 

90 

62.7292 

380 

263.7425 

95 

66.1950 

390 

270.6740 

^100 

69.6607 

^400 

277.6055 

"no 

76.5923  . 

^4  to 

284.5570 

130 

83.5230 

420 

291.46S5 

130 

90.4554 

430 

298.4000 

140 

97.3868 

440 

505.3314 

l:< 

150 

104.3183 

1  t< 

450 

312,2629 

160 

111.2598 

460 

319.1943 

170 

118.1813 

.470 

326.1258 

180 

125.1 12« 

480 

333.0575 

190 

132.0443 

490 

339.9888 

^200 

138.9757 

500 

346.9202 

1 1 

\ 

I  :  ^1000 

693.49 
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Effects  of  Epidemics  on  Registers  qfBixtlis^  Deathsy 
andMarriages. 


IT  appears  clearly,  from  the  very  valuaUe 
tables  of  mortality  which  Sussmilch  has  collected, 
and  which  include  periods  of  50  or  60  years,  that 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  subject  to  periodical 
sickly  seasons,  which  check  their  increase ;  and 
very  few  are  exempt  from  those  great  and  wasting 
plagues,  which,  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a  cen- 
tury, sweep  off  th^  third  or  fourth  part  of  their  in- 
habitants*  The  way  in  which  these  periods  of 
mortality  affect  all  the  general  proportions  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  tables  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  from  the  year 
1692  to  the  year  1757." 


<  Sussmilch,  Gottlichc  Ordnung,  vol.  it  table  xzi.  p»  83t 
ofthetabIes» 
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Marriages. 

BXRTBS. 

9AATBS. 

ProportioQ 
of  marriages 
to  births. 

■IHiMft 

Annaal  Average. 

Pro|Xjr(Joii 
of  deaths  to 
births. 

5  yrs.  to  1697 

5  yrs.       1702 

6  yrs.       1708 

5747 
6070 
6082 

19715 
24112 
26896 

14862 
14474 
16430 

10   :  34 
10   :  39 
10   :  44 

100:133 
100:165 
100:  163 

In  1709  &  1710 

a  plague 

Number  de- 
stroyed in  2 
years. 

347733 

In  1711 
In  1712 

12028 
6267 

32522 
22970 

10131 
10445 

10   :  27 
10   :  36 

100:320 
100:320 

5  yrs.  t^  1716 
5  yrs.       1721 
5  yrs.       1726 
5  yrs.      1731 
4  y».      1735 

4968 
4324 
4719 
4808 
5424 

21603 
21396 
21452 
29554 
22692 

11984 
19039 
12863 
12825 
15475 

10   ;  43 
10   :  49 
10   :  45 
10   :  42 
10   :  41 

100.180 
100:177 
100.166 
100:160 
100  :  146 

In  1736 
In  1737 

5280 
5765 

21859 
18930 

26371 

24480 

Epidetnc 
ytttfs. 

5  yrs.  to  1742 

4  yrs.       ^746 

5  yr^       1751 
5  yrs.       1756 

5582 
5469 
6423 

5599 

22099 
25275 
28235 
28392 

15255 
15117 
17272 
19154 

10  I  39 
10   :  46 
10   t  43 
10   :  50 

100:144 

100 :  163 
100:148 

Inthe  16yrs.i)e- 
fore  the  plague. 

95585 

380516 

345763 

10   I  39 

10:  154 

In  46  yrs.  aftei 
the  plague, 

248777 

.1083872 

690324 

10  :  43 

100:157 

In  62  good  yrs. 

344361 

1464388 
936087 

936087 

10   :  43 

100:  156 

More  bom  than 
died. 

• 

528301 

• 

Inthe  2  plague 
years, 

5477 

23977 

247733 

In  aU  the  64  yrs, 
including    the 
plague, 

340838 

1488365 
1183830 

11838^ 

10   :  42 

100 :  125 

More  bom  than 
died. 

304745 

voL  u. 
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Effects  of  epiclemics  on  registers 

The  table,  from  which  this  is  copied,  contains 
the  nuuriages,  births,  and  deaths,  for  every  par- 
ticular year  during  the  whole  period ;  but  to  bring 
it  into  a  ismaller  compass,  I  have  retsuned  only  the 
general  average  dhiwn  from  the  shorter  periods  of 
five  and  four  years,  except  where  the  numbers  for 
the  individual  years  presented  any  feet  worthy  of 
particular  observation.  The  year  1711,  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  great  plague,  is  not  includr 
ed  by  Sussmilch  in  any  general  average ;  but  he 
has  given  the  particular  numbers,  and  if  they  be 
accurate  they  show  the  very  sudden  and  prodigious 
effect  of  a  great  mortality  on  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. 

Sussmilch  calculates  that  above  one  third  of 
the  people  was  destroyed  by  the  plague ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  great  diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  table, 
that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year  1711 
was  very  nearly  double  the  average  of  the  six  years 
preceding  the  -plague.'      To    produce  this    ef- 


*  The  number  of  people  before  the  plaguey  according 
to  Sussmilch's  calculation,  (voh  i.  ch.  ix«  sect.  173.)  was 
570,000  from  which  if  we  subtract  347,733,  the  number 
dying  in  the  plague,  the  remainder  332,867  will  be  the 
population   after    the    plague ;  which»   dirided  bf  the 
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feet  we  must  suppose  that  alipost  all  who  were  at 
the  age  of  puberty  were  induced,  from  the  demand 
f(H*  labor,  and  the  number  of  vacant  employments, 
immediately  to  marry.  This  immense  number  of 
maiTiages  in  the  year  could  not  possibly  be  ac- 
companied by  a  great  proportional  number  of 
l»rths,  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  die  new 
marriages  could  each  yield  more  than  one  birth  in 
the  yedr,  and  the  rest  must  come  from  the  mar. 
riages  which  had  continued  unbroken  through  the 
plague.  We  cannot  dierefore  be  surprised  that 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  this  year 
should  be  only  2.7  to  1,  or  27  to  10.  But  though 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  could  not  be 
great,  yet  on  account  of  the  extraordinaiy  number 
qS  marriages,  the  absolute  number  of  births  must 
be  great ;  and  as  the  number  of  deaths  would  na- 
turally be  small,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
is  prodigious,  being  320  to  100 ;  an  excess  of 


number  of  marriages  and  the  namber  of  births  for  the 
year  1711,  makes  the  marriages  about  one  twenty-sixth 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  births  about  one  tenth 
part.  Such  extraordinary  proportions  could  only  occur 
in  any  country,  in  an  individual  year.  .  If  they  were  to 
continue,  they  would  double  the  population  in  less  than 
ten  ycars» 
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births  as  great,  perhaps,  as  has  ever  been  known 
in  America, 

In  the  next  year,  1712,  the  number  of  marri- 
ages must  of  course  diminish  exceedingly,  be* 
cause,  nearly  all  who  were  at  the  age  of  puberty 
having  married  the  year  before,  the  marriages  of 
this  year  would  be  supplied  principally  by  those 
who  had  arrived  at  this  age,  subsequent  to  the 
plague.  Still  however,  as  all  who  were  marriage* 
able  had  not  probably  married  the  year  before,  the 
number  of  marriages  in  the  year  1712  is  great  ia 
proportion,  to  the  population ;  and  though  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  number  which  took  place 
during  the  preceding  year,  is  greater  than  the 
average  number  in  the  last  period  before  the 
plague.  The  proportion  of  births  to.  marriages 
in  1712,  though  greater  than  in  die  preceding  year 
on  account  of  the  smaller  comparative  number  of 
marriages,  is,  with  reference  to  other  countries^ 
not  great,  being,  as  3.6  to  1,  or  36  to  10.  But 
the  proportion  of  turths  to  deaths,,  though  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  when  so  very  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people  married^  is,,  with  refer- 
ence  ta  odier  countries,  still  unusually  great,  being 
as  220  to  100 ;  an  excess  of  births  which,  calcu- 
lated on  a  mortality  of  1  in  36, '  would  double  die 
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population  of  a  country  (according  to  Table  I. 
page  30)  in  21^  ^ears. 

From  this  period  the  number  of  annual  mar- 
riages begins  to  be  regulated  by  -the  diminished 
pq>u]ation,  and  of  course  to  sink  consideraUy 
below  the  average  number  of  msurriages  before 
the  plague,  depending  principally  on  the  number 
of  persons  rising  annually  to  a  marriageable  state. 
In  the  year  1720,  about  nine  or  ten  years  after  the 
plague,  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  either 
from  accident,  or  the  beginning  operation  of  the 
preventive  check,  is  the  smallest;  and  it  is  at  this 
time  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
rises  Very  high.  In  the  period  from  1717  to  1721 
the  proportion,  as  appears  by  the  Table,  is  49  to 
10;  and  in  the  particular  years  1719  and  1720,  it 
is  50  to  10  and  55  to  10. 

Sussmilch  draws  Ae  attention  of  his  readers  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  marriages  in  Prussia  after  the 
plague,  and  mentions  the  proportion  of  50  annual 
births  to  10  annual  marriages  as  a  proof  of  it. 
There  are  the  best  reason^,  from  the  general 
average,  for  supposing  that  the  marriages  in  Prus- 
sia at  this  time  were  very  fruitful ;  but  certainly 
the  proportion  of  this  individual  year,  or  even  pe- 
riod, is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  it,  being  evidently 
caused  by  a  smaller  number  of  marriages  taking 
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place  in  the  year,  and  not  by  a  greater  number  of 
births.''  In  the  two  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  plague,  when  the  excess  of  births  above 
the  deaths  was  so  astonishing,  the  births  Ixh^  a 
small  proportion  to  the  marriages,  and  according 
to  the  usual  mode  of  calculating,  it  would  have 
followed  that  each  marriage  yielded  only  2«7  or 
3.6  children.  In  the  last  period  of  the  table, 
from  1752  to  1756,  the  births  are  to  the  marriages 
as  5  to  1,  and  in  the  individual  year  1756,  as  6.1 
to  1 ;  and  yet  during  this  period,  the  births  are  tQ 
the  deaths,  only  as  148  to  100,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  if  the  high  proportion  of  births 
to  marriages  had  indicated  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  births  than  usual,  instead  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  marriages. 

The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  64  years 
included  in  the  table,  deserve  particular  attenti(Hi. 
If  we  were  to  take  an  average  of  die  four  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  plague,  the  births 
would  be  to  the  deaths  in  the  prc^rtion  of  above 
22  to  10,  which  supposing  the  mortality  to  be  1  in 


1  Sussmilch,  Goltliche  Ordnung,  vol*  i*€.  v*  s.  Ixxxvi. 

p.  175, 
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36  would  double  the  population  in  less  than  21  years. 
If  we  take  the  20  years  from  1711  to  1731,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  births  to  deaths  will 
appear  to  be  about  17  to  10,  a  proportion  which 
(according  to  Table  I.  page  30)  would  double  the 
population  in  about  35  years.  But  if  instead  of  20 
years  we  were  to  take  the  whole  period  of  64  years, 
the  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  turns  out 
to  be  but  a  little  more  than  12  to  10,  a  prc^rtion 
which  would  not  double  the  population  in  less  than 
125  years*  If  we  were  to  include  the  mortality  of 
the  plague,  or  even  rf  the  epidemic  years  1736 
and  1737,  in  too  short  a  period,  the  deaths  might 
exceed  the  births,  and  the  population  would  appear 
to  be  decreasing. 

Sussmilch  thinks  that  instead  of  1  in  36,  the 
mortality  in  Prussia  after  the  plague  might  be  1 
in  38 ;  and  it  may  appear  perhaps  to  some  of  my 
readers,  that  the  plenty  occasioned  by  such  an 
event  ought  to  make  a  still  greater  difference.  Dr. 
Short  has  particularly  remarked  that  an  extraordU 
nary  healthiness  generally  succeeds  any  very  great 
mortality ; '  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  observa- 
tion is  just  comparing  similar  ages  together.    But 

History  of  air,  seasons.  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  S44. 
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under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  infants 
under  three  years  are  more  subject-to  death  than 
at  other  ages;  and  the  extraordinary  propor- 
tion of  children  which  usually  follows  a  very  great 
mortality  counterbalances  at  first  the  natural  health- 
iness of  the  period^  and  prevents  it  from  making 
much  difference  in  the  general  mortality. 

If  we  divide  the  population  of  Prussia  after  the 
plague  by  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  1711, 
it  will  appear  that  the  mortality  was  nearly  1  in  31, 
and  was  therefore  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of  children  bom 
in  that  year.  But  this  greater  mortality  would 
certainly  cease  as  so(m  as  these  children  began  to 
rise  into  the  fii^mer  stages  of  life ;  and  th^i  proba- 
bly Sussmilch's  observations  would  be  just.  In 
general  however,  we  shall  observe,  that  a  great 
previous  mortality  produces  a  more  sensible  effect 
on  the  births  than  on  the  deaths.  By  referring 
to  the  table  it  will  appear,  that  the  number  of  an- 
nual deaths  regularly  increases  with  the  increasing 
population,  and  nearly  keeps  up  the  same  relative 
proportion  all  the  way  through.  But  the  number 
of  annual  births  is  not  very  different  during  the 
whole  period,  though,  in  this  time,  the  population 
had  more  than  doubled  itself;  and  therefore  the 
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proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population,  at 
first,  and  at  last,  must  have  changed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

It  will  appear  therefore  how  liable  we  should 
be  to  err  in  assuming  a  given  proportion  of  births 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  past  population 
of  any  country.  In  tig  present  instance  it  would 
have  led  to  the  coiffiusion,  that  the  population 
was  scarcely  diminished  by  the  plague,  although 
from  the  number  of  deaths  it  was  known  to  be 
diminished  one  third. 

Variations  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  in  the 
isame  degree,  appear  in  the  proportions  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  in  all  the  tables  which  Suss- 
milch  has  collected ;  and  as  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects have  been  too  apt  to  form  calculations  for 
past  and  future  times  from  the  proportions  of  a 
few  years,  it  may  be  useful  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  a  few  more  instances  of  such 
variations. 

In  the  churmark  of  Brandenburgh,^  during 
15  years  ending  with  1712,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths  was  nearly  17  to  10.  For  6 
years  ending  with  1718,  the  proportion  sunk  to 


^  Sussimlch's  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vo\.  i.  Tables,  p.  ts. 
vbL  ii.  g 
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13  tQ  10;  for  four  years  ending  with  1752,  it  wa$ 
only  II  to  10;  and  for  4  ye^rs  ending  with  1756, 
12  to  10-  For  3  years  endmg  with  1759,  the 
deaths  very  greatly  exceeded  the  births^.  The 
|irqx)rtion  of  the  births  to  the  whole  population  ^ 
not  given ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  great 
variatioais  observable  in  the  proportion  of  births 
to  deaths  should  bave  arislRolely  from  tjie  varia- 
tions in  theideaths.  The  proportim  of  births  to 
roarriages  is  tolerably  unifonn^  the  extremes  beii^ 
only  38  to  10,  and  35  to  10,  and  the  mean  about 
37  to  IQ,  In  this  table  no  very  great  epidemics 
occqr  till  the  3  years  beginning  with  1757,  and 
beyond  this  period  the  lists  are  not  continued* 

Jn  the  dukedom  (rf  Pomerania,*  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  60  years  frow 
ld94  to  1756  both  included,  was  138  to  100 ;  but 
in  some  of  the  periods  of  six  years  it  was  as  high 
^  177  to  100,  and  155  to  100,  In  others  it  sunk 
as  low  as  124  to  100,  and  130  to  100.  The  ex- 
tremes of  the  proportions  of  births  to  marriages 
in  the  different  periods  of  5  and  6  years  were  36 
to  10,  and  4?^  to  10,  and  the  mean  of  the  60  years 
^out  38  to  10,    Epidemic  years  ^pear  to  have 

1  Suftj^mikh,  vol.  i^  Ts^lcib  1^91.     , 
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occurred  occasional,  in  three  of  which  the  d^athft 
exceeded  the  births;  but  this  temporaf}^  diminu- 
tion of  population  produced  no  corresponding  di- 
mmutioa  of  births ;  and  the  two  individual  years 
which  contain  die  greatest  proportion  of  marriages 
in  the  whole  tabic  occur,  one  the  year  after,  and 
ihe  other  two  years  after  epidemics^  The  excess 
of  deadis  .however  was  not  great  till  the  3  yeiirs 
ending  with  1759,  with  which  the  table  concludes. 
In  xbA  neomark  of  Brandenburgh,^  for  60  years 
from  1695  to  1756  both  included,  the  average 
{»*oportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  the  first  SO  years 
wa&  148  to  100)  in  the  last  SO  years  1:27  to  100, 
in  the  whole  60  years  136  to  100.  In  some  periods 
of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  171  and  167  to  100* 
In  others  as  low  as  118  and  128  to  100.  For  5 
years  ending  widi  1726,  the  yearly  average  of 
births  was  7012;  ft)r  5  years  ending  with  1746,  it 
was  6927 ;  from  which,  judging  by  the  births,  we 
might  infer  that  die  population  had  decreased  in 
this  interval  of  20  years ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
average  proportion  of  births  smd  deaths  during 
this  period,  that  it  must  have  considerably  increas- 
ed notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  some  ejN- 

^  Sussmilcb'B  GotllielM  Ovdnung^r  ^>^  ^*  Tiibles,  p.  99. 
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demic  years.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the 
whole  population  must  therefore  have  decidedly 
changed.  Another  interval  of  20  years  in  the 
same  table  ^ves  a  similar  result,  both  with  regard 
to  the  births  and  the  marriages.  The  extremes  of 
the  proportions  of  births  to  marriages  are  34  to 
10,  and  42  to  10,  and  the  mean  about  38  to  10. 
The  3  years  beginning  with  1757  werp,as  in  the 
other  tables,  very  fatal  years. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg'  during  64 
years  ending  with  1756,  the  average  proportion 
of  births  to  deaths  was  123  to  100 ;  m  the  first  28 
years  of  the  period  142  to  100,  and  in  the  last  34 
years  only  112  to  100;  during  one  period  of  5 
years  it  was  as  high  as  170  to  100,  and  in  two  pe- 
riods the  deaths  exceeded  the  births.  Slight 
epidemics  appear  to  be  interspersed  rather  thickly 
throughout  the  table.  In  the  two  instances  where 
three  or  four  occur  in  successive  years,  and  di- 
minish the  population,  they  are  followed  by  an 
increase  of  marriages  and  births.  The  extremes 
of  the  proportions  of  births  to  marriages  are  42 
to  10,  and  34  to  10,  and  the  mean  of  the  64  years 
39  to  10.     On  this  table  Sussmilch  remarks,  that 


1  SiiS8nulch>  YoL  u  Tables,  p.  103. 
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though  the  average  number  of  deaths  shows  an 
increased  population  of  one  third  from  1715  or 
1720,  yet  that  the  births  and  marriages  would 
prove  it  to  be  stationary  or  even  declining.  In 
drawing  this  conclusion  however,  he  adds  the 
three  epidemic  years  ending  with  1759,  during 
which  both  the  marriages  and  births  seem  to  have 
diminished. 

In  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,'  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  68  years,  ending 
with  1756,  was  124  to  100  ;  but  in  some  periods 
of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  160  to  100,  and  in 
,  others  as  low  as  110  to  100.  The  increase  in  the 
whole  68  years  was  considerable,  and  yet  for  5 
years  ending  with  1723,  the  average  number  of 
births  was  2818,  and  for  4  years  ending  with 
1750,  2628,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
population  in  27  years  had  considerably  diminish, 
ed.  A  similar  appearance  occurs  with  regard  to 
the  marriages,  during  a  period  of  32  years.  In 
the  5  years  ending  with  1718,  they  were  727 ;  in 
the  5  years  ending  with  1750,  689.  During  both 
these  periods  the  proportion  of  deaths  would  have 
shown  a  considerable  increase.     Epidemics  seem 

^  Sussmilch^  vol.  i.  Tables,  p.  108. 
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to  have  occurred  frequentiy,  and  in  almost  all  the 
mst^mces  in  which  they  were  such  as  for  the  deaths 
to  exceed  the  births,  they  were  immediately  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  mar- 
riages, and  in  a  few  years  by  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  births.  The  greatest  number  of  marriages 
in  the  whole  table  occurs  in  the  year  1751,  after 
an  epidemic  in  the  year  1750,  in  which  the  deaths 
had  exceeded  the  births  abore  one  third,  and  the 
four  or  five  following  years  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  births.  The  extremes  of  the  pro- 
portions of  births  to  marriages  are  42  to  10,  and 
34  to  10,  the  mean  of  the  68  years  38  to  10. 

The  remaining  tables  contain  similar  results, 
but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  variations 
which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  jMDportions 
of  the  births  and  marriages  as  well  as  of  the  deaths, 
to  the  whole  population. 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  least  variable  of  the 
proportions  is  that  w^hich  the  births  and  marriages 
bear  to  each  other,  and  the  obvious  reason  is,  that 
this  proportion  nearly  expresses  the  prdificriess  of 
mai-riages,  which  will  not  of  course  be  stibject  to 
great  changes.  We  can  hardly  indeed  suppose 
that  the  prolificness  of  marriages  sliould  vary  so 
much  as  the  extremes  which  have  been  mentioned. 
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Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should,  as  another  cause 
will  contribute  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
birdis  which  are  contemporary  with  the  marriages 
of  any  particular  year  belong  principally  to  marri- 
ages which  had  taken  place  some  years  before, 
"  aod  therefore  if  for  four  or  five  years  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  marriages  were  to  take  place,  and  then ' 
accidentally  for  one  or  two  years  a  small  propor- 
tion, the  effect  would  be  a  large  proportion  erf 
births  to  marriages  in  the  registers  during  these 
one  or  two  years ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  for  four 
or  five  years  few  marriages  comparatively  were  to 
fake  pkce,  and  then  for  (»ie  or  two  years  a  great 
number,  the  effect  would  be  a  small  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  in  the  registers.  This  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  table  for  Prussia  and 
Lithuania,  and  would  be  confirmed  by  an  inspec- 
tion qS  all  the  other  tables  collected  by  Sussmilch, 
in  v^hich  it  appears  that  the  extreme  proportions  of 
births  to  marriages  are  generally  more  affected  by 
the  number  of  marriages  than  the  number  of 

births,  and  consequently  arise  more  from  the  vari- 

« 

ationa  in  the  disposition  or  encouragement  to  ma- 
trimony, than  from  the  variations  in  the  prolific- 
ness  of  marriages. 

The  common  epidemical  years  that  are  inter- 
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spersed  throughout  these  tables  will  not  of  course  ^ 
have  the  same  effects  on  the  marriqges  and  births, 
as  the  great  plague  in  the  table  for  Prussia ;  but  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude,  their  operation  will 
in  general  be  found  to  l^  similar.  From  the  regi^ 
ters  of  many  other  countries,  and  particularly  of 
towns,  it  appears  that  the  visitations  of  the  plague 
were  frequent  at  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centuries. 

In  contemplating  the  plagues  and  sickly  seasons 
which  occur  in  these  tables,  after  a  period  of  rapid 
increase,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  had,  in 
these  instances,  exceeded  the  food  and  the  accom- 
modations necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health. — 
The  mass  of  the  people  would,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, be  obliged  to  live  worse,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  them  would  be  crowded  together  in  one 
house ;  and  these  natural  causes  would  evidently 
contribute  to  produce  sickness,  even  though  the 
country,  absolutely  considered,  might  not  be 
crowded  and  populous.  In  a  country,  even  thinly 
inhabited,  if  an  increase  of  population  take  place 
before  more  food  is  raised,  and  more  houses  are 
built,  the  inhabitants  mi^st  be  distressed  for  room 
and  subsistence.     If  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
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•for  the  liext  ten  or  twelve  years^  the  maniages 
were  to  be  either  iaoit  frequent  dr  more  pndific, 
and  no  eiifiigration  were  to  take  place,  faistead  of 
fiVe,to  a  cottage,  there  mig^t  be  seven,  and  this-, 
added  to  the  necessity  of*  worse  livilig,  would  evi- 
dently have  a  most  mi&vonible  e&ct  on  the  health 
of  the  common  people,  -         ' 


VdL  ii,' 
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THAT  the  checks  which  have  been  mei>- 
tioned  are  the  iminediate  causes  of  the  slow  in- 
crease of  population,  and  tl^t  these  checks  resait 
pincipally  from  an  insufficiency  of  subsistence, 
will  be  evident  from  the  comparatively  rapid  in* 
crease,  which  has  invariably  taken  place  whenever, 
by  some  sudden  enlai^ment  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, these  checks  have  been  in  any  consider* 
able  degree  removed. 

It  has  been  universally  remarked  that  all  new 
colonies  setded  in  healthy  countries,  where  room 
and  food  were  abundant,  have  constantly  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  population.  Many  of  the 'colo- 
nies from  ancient  Greece,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  centuries,  appear  to  have  rivalled,  and  even 
surpassed,  their  mother  cities,  Syracuse  and  A- 
grigentum  in  Sicily ;  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy ; 
Ephesus  and  Miletus  in  Lesser  Asia  ;  were,  by 
all  accounts,  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of 
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aqcfent  Greece.     All  these  colonies  had  establish- 
<f6.  themselves  in  countries inhatHted  by  savage  and 
barbarous  nations,  which  easily  gave  pluce  to  the 
new  settler^,  who  had  of  course  plenty  of  good 
land.     It  is  calculated  that  tlie  Israelites,  though 
they  increased  very  slowly,  while  they  were  wan- 
dering in  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  settling  in  a  fertile 
district  of  Egypt  doubled  their  numbers  every  fif- 
teen years  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay.* 
But  not  to  dwell  on  remote  instances,  the  Euro- 
pean settlements  in  America  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  a  remark,  that  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  doubted.     Plenty  of  rich  land  to  be  had  for 
litde  or  nothing  is  so  powerful  a  cause  of  popula- 
tion  as  generally  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

No  settlements  could  easily  have  been  worse 
i^anaged  than  those  of  Spain  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Quito.  The, tyranny,  superstition,  and  vices  of 
the  mother  country  were  introduced  in  ample 
<iuantities  among  her  children.  Exorbitant  taxes 
were  exacted  by  the  crown  ;  the  most  Arbitrary  re- 
strictions were  imposed  on  their  trade  ;  and  the 
governors  were  not  behind  hand  in  rapacity  and 


*Short*s  New  Observ.on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  259,  8vo. 
1750. 
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extortion  for  themselves  a^  well  as  their  master. 
Yet  under  all  these  difficulties,  the  colonies  mdde 
a  quick  progress  in  population*  The  city  oT 
Quito,  which  was  but  a  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  re- 
presented by  UUoa  as  containing  ifty  or  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  above  fifty  years  ago. '  Lirna^ 
which  was  founded  since  the  conquest,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author  as  equally  or  more 
populous,  before  the  fatd  eardiquake  in  1746. 
Mexico  is  said  to  contain  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  which,  notwithstanding  the  exa^era^ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  five 
times  greater  dian  what  it  contained  in  the -time  of 
Montezuma.* 

,  In  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil,  governed 
with  almost  equal  tyranny,  there  were  supposed 
to  be  above  thirty  years  ago  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  European  extraction.  • 

The  Dutch  and  French  colonies,  though  under 
tlie  government  of  exclusive  companies  of  mer- 
chants, which,  as  Dr.  Smith  jusdy  observes,  is  the 


J  Voy.  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  liv.  v.  ch.  v.  p.  229.  4 to.  1752, 
*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  ch.  vii .  p.  S6.fc 
?ld,  p,  536       ' 
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worst  of  all  possible  governments,  still  persisted 
.in  thriving  under  every  disadvantage,* 

But  the  English  North  American  colonies,  now 
the  powerful  people  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

.  ilda^  far  outstripped  all  the  others,  in  the  progress 
of  their  population.  To  the  quantity  of  rich  land 
which  they  possessed  in  common  with  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  they  added  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty  and  equality.  Though  not  with- 
out  some  restrictions  on  their  foreign  commerce, 
they  were  flowed  the  liberty  of  managing  tiitir 
own  internal  affairs.  The  political  institutions 
which  prevailed  were  favorable  to  the  alienation 
and  division  of  property.  Lands  which  were  not 
cultivated  by  the  proprietor  within  a  limited  time 
were  declared  grantable  to  any  other  person.  In 
Pennsylvania,  there  was  no  right  of  primogeniture ; 

-  and  in  the  provinces  of  New  England,  the  eldest 
son  had  only  a  double  share.  There  were  no 
tithes  in  any  of  the  States,  and  scarcely  any  taxes.  * 
And  on  account  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  good 
land,  a  capital  could  not  be  more  advantageously 
employed  than  in  agriculture,  which  at  the  same 

»  Id,  p.  368,  369. 
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time  that  it  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  healthy 
work  supplies  the  most  valuable  prt)duce  to  the 
society.  ' 

.  The  consequence  of  these  favorable  circum- 
stances united  was  a  rapidity  of  increase  almost 
without  parallel  in  liistory.  Throughout  all  the- 
northern  provinces  the  population  was  fpund  to 
double  itself  in  25  years.  The  original  number 
of  persons  which  had  settled  in  the  four  provinces 
of  New  England  in  1643  was  21,200.  After- 
wards  it  was  calculated  that  more  left  them  than , 
went  to  them.  In  the  year  1760  they  were  in- 
creased  to  half  a  million.  They  had  therefore^  all 
along,  doubled  their  number  m  25  years.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  period  of  doubling  appeared  to  be  22 
years ;  and  in  Rhode  Island  still  less.  In  the 
back  settlements,  where  the  inhabitants  applied 
themselves  solely  to  agriculture,  and  luxury  was 
not  known,  they  were  supposed  to  double  theil* 
number  in  fifteen  years.  Along  the  sea  coast, 
t^^hich  would  naturally  be  first  inhabited,  the  pie- 
riod  of  doubling  was  about  35  years,  and  in  some 
of  the  maritime  towns  the  population  was  abso- 
lutely at  a  stand.  ^     From  the  late  census  made  in 

^  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Paym.  voL  i.  p.  282,  383^ 
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America  it  appears^  that  taking  all  the  States  to-' 
gether,  they  have  still  continued  to  double  their 
numbers  every  25  years ;  and  as  the  whole  popa« 


mfid  vol.  ii,  p.  260.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  extracts  from  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Styles, 
from  which  Dr.  Price  has  taken  these  facts.  Speaking 
of  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Styles  says,  that  though  the  period 
of  doublmg  for  the  whole  colony  is  25  years,  yet  that  it 
is  different  in  different  parts,  and  within  land  is  30  and 
1 5  years.  The  population  of  the  five  towns  of  Glouces- 
ter,  Situate,  Coventry,  Westgreenwich,  and  Exeter,  was 
.  5033,  A.  D,  1/48,  arid  6986,  A,  D.  1755  ;  which  implies 
a  period  of  dpubling  of  15  years  only.  He  mentions 
afterwards  that  the  county  of  Kent  doubles  in  20  year«  ; 
and*  the  county  of  Providence  in  18  years. 

I  have  also  lately  seen  a  paper  of  FatU  and  caicutationf 
t^sfiecting  the  fiofiuiation  of  the  United  States^  which  makes 
the  period  of  doubling  for  the  whole  of  the  States,  since 
their  first  settlement,  only  20  years.  I  know  not  of  what 
authority  this  paper  is ;  but  far  as.it  goes  upon  public 
facts  and  enum^ations  I  shoidd  think  that  it  must  be  to  be 
depended  on.  One  period  is  very  striking.  From  a  return 
fo  Congress  in  1782,  the  population  appeared  to  be 
^,389,300,  and  in  jfche  c^nsus-of  1790,  4,000,000:  increase 
in  9  years,  .1,610,700  ;  from  which* deduct  ten  thousand 
per  smnum  for  European  settlers,  which  will  be  90,000  ; 
and  allow  for  their  increase  at  5  per  cent,  for  4 J  years» 
lirhith  will  be  20,250 :  the'  remaining  increase  during 
those  9  years,,  froth  procreation  only,  will  be  1,500,450, 
which  is  very  nearly  7  per  cent ;  and  consequently  the 
feriod  of  doubling  at  this  rate  would  be  less  than  16  years. 

If  this  calculation  for  the  whole  population  of  the  States 
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lation  is  novr  so  great  as,  not  be  materiaHy  affected 
by  the  emigrations  from  Europe,  and  as  it  is 
known,  that  in  some  of  the  towns  and  districts 
near  the  sea  coast,  the  progress  of  population  has 
been  comparatively  slow;  it  is  evident  tljat,  in  the 
mterior  of  the  country  ui  general,,  the:  period  of 
doubling  froxti  procreation  only  must  have  been 
considerably  less  than  25  years. 
.  The  population  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  late  census,  is  5,172,312. '  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  b 
less  populous  at  present,  for  the  emigration  of  the 
small  parent  stock  which  produced  these  numbers. 
Oa  the  contrary,,  a  certain  degree  of  emij^tion  is 
known  to  -  be  fav(H*able  to  die  population  of  the 
mother  country.  ^  It  has  been  particularly  remark- 
ed that  the  two  Spanish  provinces,  from  which  the 


be  in  any  degree  near  the  trtiUi,.  it  cannot  be  doubtedji. 
that  in  particular  distncts  the  period  of  doublings  fronv 
|yrocreation  only  has  often  been  less  than  15  years.  1phe 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  war  was  likely  to  be 
Ik  period  of.  very  rapid  inciipase* 

^  One  small  Sts^te  is  mentioned  as  being  omitte  d  in 
the  census ;  and  I  understand  that  the  population  is  ge- 
nerally cbif&idered  at  above  this  number*    l%-  is  said   ta 
approaeh  towards, 6,000,000.    fi^t  such*  vague-  opinionr 
cannot  of  course  be  much  relied  on* 
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greatest  number  of  people  emigrated  to  America, 
became  in  consequence  more  populous. 

Whatever  was  the  original  number  of  British  e- 
migrants  which  increased  so  fast  in  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  let  us  ask,  Why  does  not  an  equal  number 
produce  an  equal  increase  in  the  same  time  in 
Great  Britain  ?  The  obvious  reason  to  bt  assign 
cd  is  the  want  of  food ;  and  that  thb  want  b  the 
most  efficient  cause  of  the  three  immediate  checks 
to  population,  which  have  been  observed  to  pre- 
vail in  all  societies,  is  evident,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  even  old  states  recover  the  desolations 
of  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  convulsions  of 
nature.  They  are  then  for  a  short  time  placed  a 
litde  in  the  situation  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
effect  is  always  answerable  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. If  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  be  not 
destroyed,  subsistence  will  soon  increase  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  reduced  numbers ;  and  the  inva^ 
riable  consequence  will  be,  that  population,  which 
before  perhaps  was  nearly  stationary,  will  begin 
immediately  to  increase,  and  will  continue  it§  pro- 
gress tiU  the  former  populati^m  is  recovered. 

The  fertile  province  of  Flanders,  which  has  been 
so  often  the  seat  of  the  most  destructive  wars,  after 
a  respite  of  a  few  years,  has  always  appeared  as 
vol  ii.  i 
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ri(^  and  as-  populous  as  ever.  The  undiminished 
population  of  France,  which  has  before  been  no- 
ticed,* iii  in  instance '  vciy  strcM^gly  in  point.  The 
tables  of  SuSsniilch  aiFofd  continual  proofs  of  a  ve- 
ry rapid  increase  after  great  inortalities,  and  the 
table  of  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  which  I  have  in- 
serted,' is  particularly  striking'iri  this  respect  The 
effects  of  the  dreadful  plague  in  Ldndon,  in  1666, 
^ere  not  perceptible  15  or  20  years  afterwards. — 
It  may  even  be  doubted  iVhethfer  Turkey  and  E- 

'  gypt  are  upon  an  avehige  much  less  populous'  for 
the  plagues  which  periodically  lay  them  waste.  If 
the  number  of  people  which  they  cohtaift  be  consi- 
derably less  now  than  formerly,  it  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  go- 
Vemments  under  which  they  groan,  and  the  conse- 
quent (tiscouragi^ments  to  agriculture,  than  to  the 
losses  which  they  sustain  by  the  plague.  The 
traces  of  the  mpost  destructive  famines  in  China,  Iti- 
dbstan,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  are  by  all  ac- 
counts very  soon  obliterated;  and  the  most  tre- 
mendous convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  volcanic 

*  eruptions  atid  earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen 
so  frequently  as  to  drive  away  the  inhabitants,  or 


^  See  page  33  of  this  voK 
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destroy  their  spirit  of  industry,  have  been^ibundi  to 
produce  but  a  trifling  effect  on  the  average  popu? 
lation  o£any .  state. 

It  has  appeared  front  the  tegistens  of.  different 
countries  which  have,  already  been  pnoduced^  that 
the  progress  of  their  papulation  is  checked,  by  the 
periodical,  &ough  irregular,  returns  of  plagues 
md  sickly  reasons.  Dr.  Shorty  in  hi4  curious  re- 
searches into  bills  of  moctalily,  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression of  ii"  terrible  cocreclives  of  the  redun* 
dance  of  mankind  ;VV  and  in  a  table  of  all  the 
plagues,  pestilences,  and  famines,  of  which  be 
couldi  collect^  accounts,  shows  the  const^npy  ai^) 
universality  qf  their  operational 

The  epklemical  years  in  his  table,  or  th^e  years 
in  which  the  plague  or  some  great  and  wasting  e- 
pidemic  prevailed,  for  snoaUer  sickly  sea;»ops  seem* 
not  to  \?(^  included,  are  431,'  of  which  32  were 
before  the  Christian  sera.?  If  we  ^ividc  therefore 
the  years  of  the  present  aera  by  39j9,  it  will  appear 
that  the  periodical  returns  of  such  epidemics,  to 
some  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  have 


1  NcW  Observ.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  96. 
^  Hist,  of  Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
Id,  vol.  ii.  p.  202« 
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been  on  an  average  only  at  the  interval  of  about  4| 
years.       ^ 

Of  the  254  great  famines  and  dearths  enume- 
rated in  the  table,  15  were  before  the  Christian 
.  aera,*  beginning  with  that  which  occurred  in  Pales- 
tine,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  If  subtracting  these 
15  we  divide  the  years  of  the  present  aera  by  the  re- 
mainder,  it  will  appear  that  the  average  interval  - 
between  the  visits  of  this  dreadful  scourge  has 
been  only  about  7i  years. 

How  fer  these  "  terrible  correctives  to  the  re- 
dundance of  mankind'^  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  is  a  point 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  The  causes  of  most  of 
our  diseases  appear  to  us  to  be  so  mysterious,  and 
probably  are  really  so  various,  that  it  would  be 
rashness  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  any  sin^e,  onef;. 
but  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
among  these  causes  we  ought  certainly  to  rank 
crowded  houses,  and  insufficient  or  unwholesome 
food,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  an  in- 
crease of  population  faster  than  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a  country  with  respect  to  habitations  and 
food  will  allow. 

*  Hist,  pf  Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pf  206. 
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Almost  all  the  histories  of  epidemics  which  wc 
have,  tend  to  confirm  tliis  supposition,  by  describ- 
ing  them  in  general  as  making  their  principal  ra- 
vages  among  the  lower  classes  of  people.  In  Dr. 
Short's  tables  this  circumstance  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ;i  and  it  further  appears  that  a  very  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  epidemic  years  either  fol- 
lowed or  w^ere  accompanied  by  seasons  of  dearth 
and  •  bad  food.*  In  other  places  he  also  mentions 
great  plagues  as  diminishing  particularly  the  hum- 
bers  of  the  lower  or  servile  sort  of  people  ;•  and  in 
speakmg  of  different  diseases  he  obsenes,  that 
those  which  are  occasioned  by  bad  and  unwhole- 
some food  generally  last  the  longest.  * 

We  know  from  constant  experience,  that  fevers 
are  generated  in  our  jails,  bur  manufactories,  our 
crowded  workhouses,  and  in  the  narrow  and  close 
streets  of  our  large  towns;  all  which  situations  ap- 
pear  to  be  similar  in  their  effects  to  squalid  pover- 
ty :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  causes  of  this  kinc!, 
aggravated  in  degree,  contributed  to  the  produc- 


*  Hist,  of  Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  et  seq. 
'  Id.  p.  206,  et  seq.  and  336. 
»  New  Observ.  p.  125. 
^  Id.  p.  105. 
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tion  and  prevalence  of  those  great  and  wasting 
plagues  formerly  so  common  in  Europe,  but  which 
now,  from  the  mitigation  of  these  causes,  are  every 
where  considerably  abated,  and  in  many  places 
appear  to  be  completely  extirpated. 

Of  the  odier  great  scourge  of  mankind,  femine, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  increase  of  population  should  ab- 
solutely produce  one.  This  increase,  though  ra^ 
pid,  is  necessarily  gradual;  and  as  the  human, 
frame  cannot  be  supported,  even  for  a  very  short 
time  without  food,  it  is  evident  that  no  niore  hur 
man  beings  can  grow  up  than  there  is  provisioa 
to  maintain.  But  though  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion cannot  absolutely  produce  a  famine,  it  pre** 
pares  the  way  for  one  in  the  most  complete  n^an-. 
ner ;  and  by  obligmg  all  the  lower  classes  of  pepp^ 
to  subsist  nearly  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food 
that  will  support  life,  turns*  even  ^,  slight  deficiency 
from  the  failure  of  the  seasons  into  a  severe  de^uth ; 
and  may  be.  fairly  said  therefore,  tq  be  on^  pf  the 
principal  causes  of  famine.  Among  the  signs  of 
an  approaching  dearth,  Dr.  Short  mentions  one  or 
more  years  of  luxuriant  crops  together : '  and  this 

*  Hist,  of  Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
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observation  is  probably  just,  as  we  know  that  the 
general  effect  of  years  of  cheapness  and  abundance 
is  to  dispose  a  greater  nnmber  of  persons  to  many, 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  return  to -a  year 
merely  of  an  average  crop  might  prodtice  a  scarcity. 
The  small- pox  which  at  present  may  be  consi« 
dered  as  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  epidemic  in 
'  Europe,  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
to  account  for,  though  the  periods  of  its  return  are 
in  many  places  regular.*  Dr.  Short  observes,  that 
from  the  histories  of  this  disorder  it  seems  to  have 
very  litde  dependence  upon  the'  past  oi*  present 
constitution  of  the  weather  or  seasons,  and  that  it 
appears  epidemically  at  all  times,  and  in  all  states 
of  the  air,  though  not  so  frequently  in  a  hard  fix>st. 
We  know  of  no  instances,  I  believe,  of  its  being 
clesurly  generated  under  any  circumstances  of  situ- 
ation. I  do  not  mean  therefore  to  iuisinuate  that 
poverty  and  crowded  houses  ever  absolutely  pro- 
duced  it ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  in 
those  places  where  its  returns  are  regular,  and  its 
ravages  among  children,  particularly  among  those 
of  the  lower  class,  are  considerable,  it  necessarily 
foUow&lhat  these  circumstances,  in  a  greater  degree 

^  Hist,  of  Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii*  p.  41 1. 
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than  usual,  must  always  precede  and  accompany 
its  appearance ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  its  last 
visit,  the  average  number  of  children  will  be  in- 
creasing, the  people  will,  in  consequence,  be  grow- 
ing poorer,  and  the  houses  wiU  be  more  crowded 
till  another  visit  removes  this  superabundant  po- 
pulation. 

In  all  these  cases,  how  litde  soever  force  we 
may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  tlie  effects  of  the 
principle  of  population  in  the  actual  production  of 
disorders,  We  cannot  avoid  allowing  their  force  as 
predisposing  causes  to  the  reception  of  contagion, 
and  as  giving  very  great  additional  force  to  the 
extensiveness  and  fatality  of  its  ravages. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Short  that  a  severe  mortal 
epidemic  is  generally  succeeded  by  an  uncommon 
healthiness,  from  the  late  distemper  having  carried 
off  most  of  tb^  declining  womout  constitutions." 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  another  cause  of  it  may 
be  the  greater  plenty  of  room  and  food,  and  the 
conse<iuendy  meliorated  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  Sometimes,  according  to 
Dr.  Short,  a  very  fruitful  year  is  followed  by  a 
ver}'  mortal  arid  sickly  one,  and  mortal  ones  often 

'  Hist,  of  Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p..  344. 
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succeedtd  by  very  fruitful  as  though  nature 
sought  either  to  prevent  or  quickly  repair  the  loss 
by  death.  In  genbral  the  next  Tear,,  after  ^cUy 
and  mortal  ones,  te  prolific  in  proportion  to  the 
breeders  left' 

This  last  e£fecC  we  haVe  airieA  nlost  strikii^y 
exemptified  in  the  table  for  Prussia  and  Lithutoia** 
And  from  Ais  and  other  tables  of  Suaomilch  it 
also  af^pears,  that  *wben*  die  increasing  produce 
of  a  country,  and  the  increasing  demand -fiir  labor, 
so  far  meliorate  the  ccmdition  dT  the  laborer,  as 
greatly  to  encourage  marriage,' the  custom  of  early 
marriages  is  generaSy  continued  tHl  the  population 
has  gone  beyond  the  increased  produce,  and  sickly 
seasons  appear  to  be  the  natural  and  Necessary 
consequence*  Tlie  eootinental  registers  exhibit 
many  instances  of  rapid  increase,  interrupted  in  this 
manner  by  mortal  diseases,  and  the  inference  seems 
to  be,  that  those  countries  where  subsistence  is 
increasing  sufficiently  to  encourage  'population, 
but  not  to  answer  alt  its  defmaids,  will  be  more 
subjfect  to  periodical  endemics  than  those  whtre 
the  increase  of  population  is  more  nearly  acccmt- 
modated  to  the  average  produce. 


*  NewObserv.  p.  191 

*  Page  33  of  thi^  vol. 
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The  coaverse  of  thi&  will  of  course  be  true*  In 
those  countries  which  are  subject  to  periodical 
sicknesses,  the  increase  of  populatidD,  or  the  ex« 
cess  of  births  above  the  deaths,  will  be  gre^r 
in  tlie  intervals  oi  these  periods  than  is  usual  in. 
countries  not  m>  much  subjeet  to  these  diseases* 
If  .Turkey  and  Egypt  have  been  nc^ly  stationary 
in  their  average  population  for  the  last  century^ 
in  the  intervals  of  their  .periodical  plagues,  the 
births  must  have  exceeded  the  deaths  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  thai^  in  such  dountries  as  France 
and  England. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  t^  no  estimates  of  fiiturc 
population  or  depopulation,  formed  from  any  exis* 
ting  ^te  of  mcrease  or  decrease,  can  be<depended 
upon.  Sir  William  Petty  calculated  that  in  the 
year  1800  the  city  of  London  would  contain  five 
millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  nine  thousand'  inha- 
bitants^  instead  of  which  ft  does  not  now  contain  a 
fifth  part  of  that  number.  And  Mr.  Etoi>  has 
lately  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  population  of 
the  Turkish  empire  in  another  century  ;*  an  event  • 
which  will,  as  certainly,  fail  of  taking  place.     If 


1  Political  Arithmetic,  p.  IT. 

»  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  c.  vii.  p.  381. 
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America  were  to  continue  increasing  at  the  same 
rate  as  at  present,  for  the  next  150  ycare,  her  po- 
pulation  Would  exceed  the  popoktibn  of  China ; 
but  though  prophecies  »e  dangerous  I  will  vcn- 
tiire  to  say ^  that  such  an  increase  will  not  take 
place  in  dfat  time,  Aough  it  maj  perhaps  in  five 
4ar  six  h^n&ied  years. 

Europe  was,  without  doubt,  formeriy  more 
subject  to  plagues  and  wasting  epidemics  than^ 
present,  and  this  will  account,  In  great  measure, 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in 
former  times,  mentioned  by  many  authors,  as  it 
lias  always  been  a  common  practice  to  estimate 
these  proportions  from  too  short  periods,  and  ge- 
nerally  to  reject  the  years  of  pfegue  as  accidental'. 

The  highest  average  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  in  England  may  be  considered  as  about  12 
to  10,  or  120  to  100.  The  proportion  in  France 
for  ten  years,  ending  in  1780,  was  about  115  to 
100.'  Though  these  propwtions  have  undoubt- 
^y  varied  af  different  periods  during  the  last 
<ieritury,  yet  we  have  reason  to  think  that  they 
have  not  varied  in  a»y  very  considerable  degree ; 


■  Necker  de  ^Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  i.  c. 
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and  it  will  appear  therefore,  that  the  popikhtion^crf* 
France  and  England   has  accommodated  itsttf 
more  nearly  to  Ae  arew^  produce  of  each  eouri* 
try  dian  m^ny  other  atates*    The  operation  of 
the  preventive 'check,    wars,  the   silent  though 
certain  destruction  of  life  in  large  towns  and  ma- 
nufactories, a^d  the  close  habitatiqns  and  insuffi- 
cient food  of  many  of  the  poor,  prevent  popula- 
ti(Hi  from  dutnimiing  the  means  pf  subsistence ; 
and  if  I  may  use  an  expression,  whidi  qtrtainly  at 
first  appears  strange,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
great  and  navaging  epidemics  to  destroy  what  is 
redundant.     If  a  wasting  plague  were  to  sweefp  off 
two  millions  in  £ngland,  and  six   millions   in 
France,  it  cannot  be  doubted  <hat  after,  the  inha- 
bitants had  recovered  from  the  dreadful  shock,  the 
proportion  of  birUts  to  deaths  would'  ris6  much 
above  the  .usual  average  in  either  country  during 
the  last  century.*     ^ 

In  New  Jersey  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
on  an  average  of  7  years,  ending  1743,  was  300  to 
100.  .In  France  and  England  the  highest  aye- 
rage  proportion  cannot  he  reckoped  at  wore  than 


J  This  remark  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  verified  of 
late  in  France,  by  the  increase  of  births  which  has  t^ke^ 
plstce  since  the  revolution* 
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120  to  100.  Gre^t  and  astonishing^  as  this  diffe. 
rence  is,  we  ought  not  to  be  so  wonder-struck  at 
it,  as  to  attribute  it  to  Ae  miraculous  interposition 
of  heaven.  The  causes  of  it  are  not  remote,  latent, 
and  mysterious,  but  near  us,  round  about  us,  and 
open  to  the  myestigation  of  every  inquiring  mind. 
It  accords  w^the  ipost  liberal  spirit  of  philoso(^y 
|3.  believe,  that  not  a  stone  can  fall  or  plant  rise 
without  the  immediate  agency  of  diyine  power. 
But  we  know  from  experience,  tha^  these  opera- 
|ions  of  what  w;e  call  nature  have  been  conducted 
almost  invariiably  accor^ng  to  fixed  laws!  And 
since  the  world  began  the  causes  of  population  and 
depopulation  have  been  probably  as  constant  as 
any  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.  > 

The  passion  between  the  sexes  has  appeared  in 
every  £^.to  be  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  may 
always  be  considered,  in.  algebraic  language,  as  a 
given  quantity.  The  great  law  of  necessity  which 
prevent^  population  from  increasing  iti  any  country 
beyond  the  food  which  it  can  either  produce  or 
acquire,  is  a  law  so  open  to  our  view,  so  obvious 
and  evident  to  our  understandings  that  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  it.  The  different  modes 
which  nature  takes  to  repress  a  redundant  popula<> 
tion,  do  not  appear  indeed  to  iis  so  certain  and  re- 
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giilar ;  but  though  we  cannot  ^Ways  predict  th^ 
mode  we  may  with  certainty  predict  the  fact.  lit 
the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the'  deaths  for  a  few 
years  indicatesan  increase  of  numbers  much  be^ 
yo^d  the  proportional  increased  or  acquired  food 
of  the  coxmtry,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
.  unless  an  emigration  take  place  the  deaths  will 
^ordy  exceed  ^the  Wrths,  and  that, the  increase 
that  had  beei^  observed  for  a  few  y^ars  cannot 
be  the  real  average  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  country*  If  there  were  Jio  other  depopulating 
csmses,  and  if  the  preventive  check  did  not  operate, 
vei^  strongly,  every  country  would,  without  doulrt, 
be  subject  to  periodical  plagues  and  famines. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  permanent 
increase  in  the  population  of  any  country  is  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  even 
diis  criterion  is  subject  to  some  alight  variations, 
which  however  are  completely  open  to  our  obser- 
vation. In  some  countries  populatipn  seems  *to 
have  been  forced  ;  that  is,  the  people  have  be^i  hs^- 
bitnated  by  degrees  to  live  al^iost  upon  the  small- 
est possible  quantity  of  ip®A.  Tljiere  must  have 
been  periojds  in  .such  countries  when  population  in- 
creased  ,  permanently  without  ah  increase  in  the 
means  of  sub^sistence.  China,  India,  and  the  coun- 
tries possessed  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  as  we  have 
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seen  in  the  firmer  part  of  tfai$  work,  appear  to  an-  * 
Swer  to  this  description.  The  average  produce 
of  these  countries  seems  to  be  but  barely  sufficient 
to  support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  course 
any  deficiency  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons 
must  be  fatal.  Nations  in  this  state  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  .of  labor  is  at 
present  so  liberal,  the  lower  classes  might  retrench 
very  considerably  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  without 
materially  distressing  themselves,  A  &mine  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  almost  impossible.  It  may  be 
expected  that  in  the  progress  of  the  population  of 
America  the  laborers  will  in  time  be  much  less 
liberally  rewarded.  The  numbers  will  in  this  case 
permanently  increase  without  a'  proportional  in^ 
crease  in  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  the  different  countries  of  Europe  there  must 
be  some  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  mim- 
ber  of  inhabitants  and  die  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed, arising  from  the  different  habits  of  living 
which  prevail  in  each  state.  The  laborers  of  the 
south  of  t£hgland  are  sp  accustomed  to  eat  fine 
wheaten  bread,  that  they  will  suffer  themselves  to^ 
be  half^tarved  before  ^they  wiU  submit  to  live  like, 
the  Scotch  peasants. 
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•;^ '  They  might  perhaps;  in  time,  by  tl*  constant 
operation  df  the  harcl  law  of  necessity,  be  reduced 
to  live  even  like  the  lower  clasps  of  Ae  Chinese^ 
and  the  country  would  then  with  the  same  quantity 
of  food  supp(»t  a  greater  population.  But  to  effect 
this  must  alwayfi  be  a  difficuh,  and  every  friend  ta 
humanity  will  hope,  an  abortive  attempt. 
♦  I  have  Mentioned  some  cases  where  population 
may  j^ermantently  iiKirease,  Mdthout  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  mean^  of  subsistence.  But  it  i^ 
evident,  that  the  variation  in  different  states  be<» 
tween  the  food  and  the  numbers  supported  by  it 
is  restricted  to  a  limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
pass.  In  every  country  the  population  of  whidi 
is 'not  absolutely  decreasing,  the  food  must  be  ne- 
cessarily sufficient  to  support  and  to  continue  the 
race  of  laborers* 

Other  circumstances  being  the  same  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  countries  are  popirlou»  according  to 
the  quantity  of  human  food  which  they  produce^ 
€»*  can  acquire;  and  happy,,  according  to  the  libe- 
rality with  which  this  food  is  divided,  or  the  quanti- 
ty which  a  day's  labor  will  purchase.  €^rn  coun- 
tries are  more  populous  than  pasture  countries  \- 
and  rice  countries  more  pc^ulous  than  com  coun-  , 
tries.  But  their  happiness  does  not  depend  either 
upon  their  being  thinly  or  fully  uihabited,  tipoiv 
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their  poverty  or  their  riches,  their  youth  or  their 
age ;  but  on  the  {»x)portion  which  the  population 
and  the  food  bear  ta  each  other.  This  proportion 
is  generally  the  most  &vorable  in  new  colonies, 
where  the  knowledge  and  industry  of  an  old  state 
operate  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land  of  a  new 
one.  In^  other  cases  the  youth  or  the  age  of  a 
state  is  not,  in  this  respect,  of  great  importance. 
It  is  probable  that  the  food  of  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided in  more  liberal  ^res  to  her  inhabitants  at 
the  present  period,  than  it  was  two  thousand,  three 
thousand,  or  four  diousand  years  ago.  And  it 
has  appeared  that  the  poor  and  tfiinly-inhabited  ' 
tracts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  are  more  distres- 
sed by  a  redundant  population  than  the  most  po» 
pulous  parts  of  Europe. 

If  a  country  were  never  to  be  overrun  by  a  peo- 
ple mote  advanced  in  arts,  but  left  to  its  own  na* 
tural  progress  in  civilization;  from  the  time  that 
its  produce  might  be  considered  as  a  unit,  to  the 
time  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a  million,  du- 
ring the  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  there  would 
not  be  a  single  period  when  the  mass  of  the  people 
could  be  said  to  be  free  from  distress,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  want  of  food.  In  every 
state  in  Europe,  since  we  have  first  had  accounts  • 
voU  ii.  1 
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of  it,  millions  and  millions  of  human  existences 
have  been  repressed  from  this  simple  cause, 
though  perhaps  in  some  of  these  states  an  abso- 
lute famine  may  never  have  been  known. 

Famine  seems  to  be  the  last,  the  most  dreadful 
resource  of  nature.  The  power  of  population  is 
so  superior  to  the  power  in  the  earth  to  produce 
subsistence  for  man,  that  unless  arrested  by  the 
preventive  check,  premature  death  must  in  some 
shape  or  other  visit  the  human  race.  The  vices 
of  mankind  are  active  and  able  ministers  of  depo- 
pulation. They  are  the  precursors  in  the  great 
army  of  destruction,  and  often  finish  the  dreadful 
work  themselves.  But  should  they  &il  in  this 
war  of  extirmination,  sickly  seasons,  epidemics, 
pestilence,  and  plague,  advance  in  terrific  array, 
and  sweep  off  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands. 
Should  success  be  still  incomplete,  gigantic  inevi^ 
table  famine  stalks  in  the  rear,  and  at  one  mighty 
blow  levels  the  population  with  the  food  of  the 
world. 

Must  it  not  then  be  acknowledged,  by  an  atten* 
tive  examiner  of  the  histories  of  mankind,  that  in 
every  age  and  in  every  state  in  which  man  has  ex- 
isted or  does  now  exist. 
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The  increase  of  populati<m  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed by  the  means  of  subsistence  :• 

Population  invariably  increases  when  the  means 
of  subsistence  increase,  unless  prevented  by  pow- 
eHul  and  obvious  checks : 

These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  keep  the 
^population  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, are  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

In  comparing  the  state  of  society  which  has 
been  considered  in  this  second  book  with  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first,  I  think  it 
appears  that  in  modem  Europe  the  positive  checks 
to  population  prevail  less,  and  the  preventive  checks 
more  than  in  past  times,  and  in  the  more  uncivil- 
ized  parts  of  the  world* 

War,  the  predominant  check  to  the  population 
of  savage  nations,  has  certainly  abated,  even  in- 
t^luding  the  late  unhappy  revolutionary  contests ; 
and  since  the  prevalence  of  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  cleanliness,  of  better  modes  of  clearing 
and  building  towns,  and  of  a  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  the  soil  from  improving 
knowledge  in  political  economy,  plagued,  violent 
diseases,  and  famines,  have  been  certainly  miti- 
gated, and  have  become  less  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
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tion,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  that 
branch  of  it  which  comes  under  the  head  of  moral 
restraint*  does  not  at  present  prevail  much  among 
the  male  part  of  society ;  yet  I  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  it  prevails  more  than  in  those 
states  which  were  first  considered;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  modem  Europe  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  women  pass  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  this  vir- 
tue,  than  in  past  times  and  among  uncivilized 
nations.  But  however  this  may  be,  if  we  consider 
only  die  general  term  which  implies  principally 
an  infrequency  of  the  marriage  union  from  the 
fear  of  a  family,  without  reference  to  consequences, 
it  may  be  considered  in  this  light  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  checks,  which  in  modem  Europe 
keep  down  the  population  to  the  level  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 


*  The  reader  will  recollect  the  confined  sense  in  which 
I  take  this  term. 
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BOOK  III.  • 


OF    THE    DIFFERENT   SYSTEMS    •£    EXPEOIEMTS     WHICH 
HAVE    BEEN    PROPOSED  OR  HAVE  PREVAILED  IN    SO- 
CIETY,   AS     THEY     AFFECT     THE      EVILS    ARISING 
FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Systems  of  Equality.    WiaUace.    Condorcet. 


TO  a  person  who  views  the  past  and  pre- 
sent  states  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  which  they 
have  appeared  in  the  two  preceding  books,  it  can- 
not but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  diat  all  the 
writers  on  the  perfectability  of  man  and  of  society, 
who  have  noticed  the  argument  of  the  principle  of 
population,  treat  it  always  very  slightly,  and  inva- 
riably represent  the  dif&culties  arising  from  it  as  at 
a  great  and  almost  immeasurable  distance.  Even 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  thought  the  argument  itself  of 
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SO  much  weight  as  to  deistroy  his  whole  system  o£ 
equality,  .did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  diffi* 
culty  would  arise  from  this  cause  till  the  whole 
earth  had  been  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  was 
incapable  of  any  further  increase  of  produce. 
Were  this  reallv  the  case,  and  were  a  beautiful 
system  of  equality  in  other  respects  practicable,  I 
cannot  think  that  our  afdoUr  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
a  scheme  ought  to  be  damped  by  the  contempla* 
tion  of  so  remote  a  difficulty.  An  event  at  stich 
a  distance  might. fairly  be  left  to  providence.  But 
the  truth  is,  thdt  if  the  view  of  the  argument  giv- 
en in  this  essay  be  jUst,  the  difficulty,  so  far  from 
being  remote,  would  be  imminent  and  immediate. 
At  every  period  during  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
from  the  present  moment  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  earth  was  become  like  a  garden,  the  distress 
for  want  of  food  would  be  constantly  pressing  gq. 
all  mankind  if  they  were  equal.  Though  the  pro^ 
duce  of  the  earth  would  be  incres^sing  every  year^ 
population  would  be  tending  to  increase  much  fas- 
ter, and  the  redundancy  must  necessarily  be  check- 
ed by  the  periodical  or  constaut  action  of  moral 
restraint,  vice,  or  misery. 

M.  Condorcet's   Esq^isse  d^un  tableau    histo- 
rique  des  progre^e  P esprit  humain  was  written,  it 
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is  said,  undei*  the  pressure  of  that  cruel  proscrip- 
ti(xi  which  terminated  in  his  death;*  If  he  had  no 
hopes  of  \h  being  seen  during  his  life,  sind  of  its 
interesting  France  in  his  favor,  it  b  a  singular 
instance  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  to  principles, 
which  every  day's  experience  wa#  so  fatally  for 
himself  contradicting.  To  see  the  human  mind, 
in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world, 
debased  by  such  a  fermentation  of  disgusting 
passions,  of  fear,  cruelty,  malice,  revenge,  ambi- 
tion, madness,  and  folly,  as  would  have  disgraced 
the  most  savage  nations  in  the  most  barbarous  age, 
must  have  been  such  a  tremendous  shock  to  his 
ideas  of  the  necessary  and  inevitable  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  as  nothing  but  the  firmest  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances,  could  have  withstood. 

This  posthumous  publication  is  only  a  sketch 
of  a  much  larger  work  which  he  proposed  should 
be  executed.  It  necessarily  wants  therefore  that 
detail  and  apjdication^  which  can  alone  prove  the 
truth  of  any  theory,  A  few  observations  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  completely  this  theory  is 
contradicted,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  real  and  not 
to  an  imaginary  state  of  things. 
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In  the  last  division  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
the  future  progress  of^inan  towards  perfection,  M* 
Condorcet  says,  that  comparing  in  the  different 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  the  actual  population 
with  the  extent  of  territory ;  and  observing  their 
cultivation,  thftir  industry,  tiieir  divisions  of  labor^ 
and  their  means  (tf  subsistence,  we  shall  see  that 
it  would  be  impossible  tP  preserve  the  same  means 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  same  popu- 
lation, without  a  number  of  individuals  who  have 
no  other  means  of  supplying  their  wants  than  their 
industry. 

Having  allowed  the  necessity  (rf  such  a  class  of 
men,  and  adverting  afterwards  to  the  precarious 
revenue  of  those  families  that  would  depend  so  en- 
titely  on  the  life  and  health  of  their  chief,*  he  says 
very  justly,  "  There  exists  then  a  necessary  cause 
"  of  inequality,  of  dependence,  and  even  of  misery, 
**  which  menaces  without  ceasing,  the  most  nu- 
"  merous  and  active  class  of  our  societies.''  The 
difficulty  is  just  and  well  stated;  but  his  mode  of 


^  To  save  time  and  long  quotations,  I  shall  here  give^ 
the  substance  of  some  of  M*  Condorcet*s  sentiments,  and 
I  hopeTthat  I  shall  not  misrepresent  them  ;  h\^  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  amuse  if  it  da  not. 
convince  him.. 
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removing  it  will,  I  fear,  be  found  totally  ineffica* 
eious. 

By  the  application  of  calculations  to  the  proba- 
bilities  of  life,  and  the  interest  of  money,  he  pro- 
poses that  a  fund  should  be  established,  which 
should  assure  to  the  old  an  assistance  produced 
in  part  by  their  own  former  savings,  and  in  part 
by  the  savings^of  individuals,  who  in  making  the 
same  sacrifice  die  before  they  reap  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  same  or  a  similar  fund  should  give  assist- 
.  ance  to  women  and  children  who  lose  their  hus^ 
bands  or  fathers ;  and  afford  a  capital  to  those  who 
were  of  an  age  to  found  a  new  family,  sufficient 
for  the  development  of  their  industry.  These 
establishments,  he  observes,  might  be  made  in 
the  name  and  under  the  protection  Of  the  society. 
Going  still  further,  he  says,  that  by  the  just  appli- 
cation of  calculations,  means  might  be  found  of 
more  completely  preserving  a  state  of  equality,  by 
preventing  credit  fi-om  being  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  great  fortunes,  and  yet  giving  it  a  basis 
equally  solid,  and  by  rendering  the  progress  of 
industry  and  the  activity  of  commerce  less  depea- 
dent  on  great  capitalists. 

Such  establishments  and  calculations  may  ap* 
year  very  promising  upon  paper ;  but  when  appli^ 
voL  if.  m 
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to  real,  life  they  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  nu« 
gatory.  M.  Condorcet  allows  that  a  class  of  peo- 
ple which  maintains  itself  entirely  by  industry  is 
necessary  to  every  state.  Why  does  he  allow; 
this  ?  No  other  reason  can  well  be  assigned,  than 
because  he  conceives  that  the  labor  necessary  tp 
procure  subsistence  for  an  extended  population 
will  not  be  performed  without  the  goad  pf  neces- 
sity. If  by  establishments  upon  the  plans  that 
have  been  mentioned,  this  spur  to  industry  be  re- 
moved ;  if  the  idle  and  negligent  be  placed  upq^ 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  their  credit,  aii4 
the  future  support  of  their  wives  and  families,  s(a 
the  active  •nd  industrious,  can  we  expect  to  see 
men  exert  that  animated  activity  in  bettering  their 
condition,  which  now  forms  the  master-spring  of 
public  prosperity  ?  If  an  inquisition  were  to  be 
established  to  examine  the  claims  of  each  indivi* 
dual,  and  to  determine  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  to  grant  or  re- 
fuse assistance  accordingly,  this  would  be  little 
else  than  a  repetition  upon  a  larger  scale  of  the 
English  poor  laws,  and  would  be  completely 
destructive  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  aod 
equality. 

But  independently  of  this  gitat  objection  to 
these  establishments,  and  supposbg  for  a  moment 
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fliat  they  would  giv^  no  check  to  production,  the 
greatest  difficulty  remains  yet  behind. 

Were  every  man  sure  of  a  comfortable  provi- 
sion for  a  family,  almost  every  man  would  have 
one  ;  and  were  the  rising  generation  free  from  the 
^  killing  frost'*  of  misery,  population  must  increase 

with  unusual  rapidity.     Of  tliis  M.  Condorcet 

» 

seems  to  be  fully  aware  himself;  and  after  havmg 
described  further  improvements  he  says, 

"  But  in  this  progress  of  industry  and  happi- 
*^*  ness,  each  generation  will  be  called  to  more 
**  extended  enjoymentsf,  and  in  consequence,  by 
^^  the  physical  ccMistitutioh  of  the  human  frame,  to 
^*  an  increisfe  in  tht  number  of  individuals.  Must 
**  not  th^re  arrive  a  period  then  when  these  laws 
V  e(juaily  necessary  shall  counteract  each  other ; 
**  when  thfe  increase  of  the  number  of  men  surpas- 
^^  singthfeir  means  of  subsistence,  the  necessary 
^^  result  must  be,  either  a  contmual  diminution  of 
'*  happiness  and  population — ^a  movement  truly 
'*'  retrogirade ;  or  at  least  a  kind  of  oscillation  be- 
** 'tween  good  and  evil?  In  societies  arrived  at 
**  this  term  will  hot  this  oscillation  be  a  constantly 
**  subsiding  cause'  of  plcriodical  misery  ?  Will  it 
**  liot  m^k  the  limit  when  all  further  melioration 
*•  will  become  impossible,' arid  point  out  that  term 
^'  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  which 
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^<  it  may  reach  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  can  never 
"pass?"     He  then  adds, 

"  There  is  no  person  who  does  not  sec  how 
*^  very  distant  such  a  period  is  from  us*  But  shall 
'*  we  ever  arrive  at  it?  It  is  equally  impossible 
^*  to  pronounce  for  or  against  the  future  realization 
•'  of  an  event,  which  cannot  take  place  but  at  as 
"  aera  when  the  human  race  will  have  attained  im- 
"  provements  of  which  we  can  at  present  scarcely 
"  form  a  conception*'* 

M.  Condorcet's  picture  of  what  may  be  expect- 
ed to  happen  when  the  number  of  men  shall  sur- 
pass their  means  of  subsistence  is  justly  drawn. 
The  oscillati(Mi  which  he  describes  will  certainly 
iake  place,  and  will  without  doubt  be  a  constantly 
subsisting  cause  of  periodical  misery.  The  only^ 
point  in  which  I  differ  from  M.  Condorcet  in  this 
description  is,  with  regard  to  the  period  when  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  human  race.  M  Condor- 
cet  thinks  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  but 
at  an  sera  extremely  distant.  If  the  proportion 
between  the  natural  increase  of  population  and 
food,  which  was  stated  in  tlie  beginning  of  this 
essay,  and  which  has  received  considerable  confir- 
mation from  the  poverty  that  has  been  found  U% 
prevail  in  every  stage  and  department  of  humaii 
society,  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it  will 
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appear  on  the  contrary  that  the  period  when  flie 
number  of  men 'surpasses  their  means  of  subast- 
cnce  has  long  since  arrived ;  and  that  this  necessafy 
oscillation,  this  constantly  subsisting  cause  of  pc- 
nodical  m^serj'-,  has  existed  ever  since  we  have 
had  any  histories  of  mankind,  and  continues  to 
exist  at  the  present  moment. 

M.  Condorcet  however  goes  on  to  say,  that 
should  the  period  which  he  conceives  to  be  so 
distant  ever  arrive,  the  human  race,  and  the  ad« 
vocates  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  remove  the 
difficulty  in  a  manner  which  I  profess  not  to  un- 
derstand.  Having  observed  that  the  ridiculous 
prejudices  of  superstition  would  by  that  time  have 
ceased  to  throw  over  morals  a  corrupt  and  degra» 
ding  austerity,  he  alludes  either  to  a  promiscuous 
concubinage  which  would  prevent  breeding,  or  to 
something  else  as  unnatural.  To  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty  in  this  way  will  surely,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  men,  be  to  destroy  that  virtue  and  purity  of 
manners  which  the  advocates  of  equality,  and  of 
•  the  perfectibility  of  man,  profess  to  be  the  crtd 
and  object  of  their  views. 

The  last  question  which  M.  Condorcet  propo- 
ses for  examination  is,  the  oi^nic  perfectibility  of 
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man.  He  observes^  that  if  the  proofs  which  have 
been  ab^ady  given,  and  which,  in  their  develop-- 
tnent,  will  receive  greater  force  in  the  work  itself, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  indefinite  perfectibili- 
ty of  min,  upon  the  '^'"^  psition  of  the  same  natu* 
lal  faculties  and  the  same  organization  which  he 
iias  at  present ;  what  will  be  the  certainty,  what 
the  extent  of  our  hopes,  if  this  organization,  these 
natural  faculties  themselves,  be  susceptible  of  me*^ 
lioration  ? 

From  the  improvement  of  medicine ;  from  the 
use  of  more  wholesome  food*  and  habitations ; 
from  a  manner  of  living,  which  will  improve  th€j 
strength  of  the  body  by  exercise  widiout  impair*, 
ing  it  by  excess ;  from  the  destruction  of  the  two 
great  causes  of  the  degradation  of  man,  misery, 
and  too  great  riches ;  from  the  gradual  removal  o^ 
transmissible  and  contagious  disorders  by  the  im« 
prDvement  of  physical  knowledge,  rendered  mcM^ 
'efficacious  by  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  social 
CHxler;  he  infers,  that  though  man  will  not  abso- 
lutely become  immojtal,  yet  that  the  duration  be;- 
tween  his  birth  and  natural  death  will  increase^ 
without  ceasing,  will  have  no  as^gnable  term,  und 
may  properly  be  expressed  by  the  word  indefinite* 
He  then  defines  this  word  to  mean  either  .a  con- 
stant approach  to  an  unlimited  extent  without  ever 
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leaching  it ;  or  an  increase  in  the  immen^ty  of 
ages  to  an  extent  greater  than  any  assignaUe  quan- 
tity. 

But  surely  the  application  of  this  term  in  either 
of  these  senses  to  the  duration  of  human  life  b  in 
^  highest  degree  unphilosbptucal,  and  totally  un^ 
tvan^ted  by  any  appearances  in  die  laws  of  na* 
ture.  yariajdons  from  difierent  causes  are  essen* 
tially  dist^t  from  a  regular  and  unretrograde  in* 
(r^ase.  The  average  deration  of  human  life  will 
to  a  qertain  degree  vaiy  from  healthy  or  unhealthy 
clii^ates,  from  wholesome  or  unwholesome  food, 
frpm.yirfupus  or  vicious  manners,  and  other  cau- 
s|?s ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  tfiere 
h^  be^  really  the  smallest  perceptible  advance 
in  the  natural  duration  of  human  life  since  first  we 
Jjad  any  authentic  history  of  man.  The  prejudi- 
ces  of  all  ages  have  indeed  been  directly  contrary 
to  this  supposition ;  and .  though  I  would  not  lay 
much  stress  upon  these  prejudices,  they  will  in 
some  measure  tend  to  prove,  that  there  has  been 
no  marked  advance  in  an  opposite  direction. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  world  is  yet  so 
youpg,  jso  completely  in  its  infancy,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  difference  should  ap- 
pe^  SQ  soon. 

If  this  be  thd  case,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all 
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human  science.  The  whole  train  of  reasonings 
from  eflfects  to  causes  will  be  destroye<L  Wc 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  the  book  of  nature,  as  it  will 
no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  read  it.  The  wildest 
and  most  improbable  conjectures  may  be  advan- 
ced with  as  much  certainty  as  the  most  just  and 
sublime  theories,  founded  on  careful  and  reiterated 
experiments.  We  may  return  again  to  the  old 
^ode  of  philosophising,  and  make  facts  bend  to 
systems,  instead  of  establishing  systems  upon 
&cts.  The  grand  and  consistent  theory  of  New- 
ton will  be  placed  Upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
wild  and  eccentric  hypothesis  of  Descartes.  In 
short,  if  the  laws  of  nature  be  thus  fickle  and  in- 
constant ;  if  it  can  be  affirmed  and  be  believed  that 
tlfcy  will  change,  when  for  ages  and  ages  they  have 
appeared  immutable,  the  human  mind  will  nm 
longer  have  any  incitements  to  inquiry,  but  must 
remain  fixed  in  inactive  torpor,  or  amuse  itself 
only  in  bewildering  dreams  and  extravagant  &n- 
cies. 

The  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  ef- 
fects and  causes  is  the  foundation  of  all  humaik 
knowledge ;  and  if  without  any  previous  observa« 
ble-  symptoms  or  indications  of  a  change  we  can 
infer  that  a  change  will  take  place,  we  may  as  well 
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•  make  any  assertion  whatever,  and  think,  it  as  un- 
reasonable to  be  contradicted,  in  aflbtning  thai 
die  moon  will  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  to* 
morrow,  as  in  saying  tliat  the  sun  will  rise  at  its 
appointed  time. 

With  regaid  to  the  duration  of  human  life  there 
does  not  appear  to  lutve  existed,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  wdrkl  to  \tlie  present  moment,  the 
smallest  permuent^t^'mptom  or  indication  of  in* 
creasing  prokmgatidn.  'The  observable  effects  of 
climate,  habit,  dielf  and^ith^r  causes,  on  lei^;th  <A 
life,  haVe  furnished  ^Ibe  pretext  ^r  asserting  its 
indefinite  extenfiaon  $  andlhe  sanely  foundation  on 
which  the  argument  rests  is^  diat  because  the  limit 
of  human  Ufe  is  undefinedi  because  you  cannot 
mark  its  precise  term,  and  say  so  far  exactly  shall 
it  go,  {Old  no  further,  therefore  its.  extent  may  in* 
crease  for  ever,  and  be  prop^ly  termed  indefinite 
or  unlimited.  But  the  falla<^  and  absurdity  of 
this  argument  will  sufficiently  appear  fit)m  a  slight 
•xamination  oTwhat  M.  Condorcet  calls  the  or- 
ganic perfectabilky  or  degenerati(»i  of  the  race  of 
plants  and  animals,  whichj  he  says,  may  be  re^ 
^afded  ?&  one  of  the  general  l&ws  of  nature. 

I  have  been  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  afncxig 
some  ,of  the  improvers  of  cattle  that  you  may 
M&ii.  n 
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breed  to  any  degree  of  nicety  you  please ;  and 
they  found  this  maxim  upon  another,  which  is; 
that  some  of  the  offspring  will  possess  the  desi- 
rable qusdides  of  thte  parents  in  a  greater  degree. 
In  the  &mous  Leicestershire  breed  d£  sheep,  the 
object  is  to  procure  them  With  small  heads  and 
small  legs.  Prbceedisg  u|k»i  these  breeding 
maxims  it  k  fevident,  that  we  niigfat  gt)  on  till  the 
heads  luid  legs  were  ievanestenl;  (quantities  \  but 
this  is  so  palpable  aii  absurdity,  that  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  premises  are  npt  just,  and  that 
there  really  is  a  limit,  though  we  cannot  see  it  or  say 
exactly  wtere  it  is.  In  this  ease  the  point  of  the 
greatest  d^ree  of  iihprovement  j  or  tiie  smallest 
^ze  of  the  head  and  legs  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
defined ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  unlimited; 
or  from  Indefinite,  in  M.  Condorcet's  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Though  I  may  not  be  able  in  the 
present  instance  to  mark  the  limit  at  which  fur* 
ther  improvement  will  stop,  lean  very  easily  men- 
tion a  point  at  which  it  will  not  arrive.  I  should 
not  scruple  .tp  assert,  that  were  the  breeding  to 
continue  for  ever,  the  heads  and  legs  of  |hese 
sheep  would'  never  be  so  small  as  the  head  and 
legs  of  a  rat. 

It  cannot  be  true  therefore,  that  among  animals 
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some  of  the  offspring  will  possess  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  parents  m  a  greater  degree ;  or 
that  aninials  are  indefinitely  perfectible. 

The  progress  c^a  wild  plant  to  a  beautiful  gar- 
den  flower  is  perhaps  more  marked  and  striking 
than  any  thing  that  takes  jdace  among  animals ; 
yet  even  here  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  assert,  that  the  progress  was  unlimited  or  inde^ 
finite.     One  of  the  most  obvious  featiires  of  the 
improvement  is  Ae  increase  of  size.    The  flower 
has  grown  gradually  larger  by  cultivation.     If  the 
progress  were  really  unlimited  it  might  be  increas* 
ed  ad  infinitunx ;  l^iit  this  is  so  gross  an  absurdity 
that  we  may  be  quite  sij^re^  that  among  plants  as 
well  as  aniorig  animals  there  is  ^  limit  to  improve- 
ment, though  we  do  not  exactly  know  where  it  is*^ 
It  is  probable  that  the  gardeners  who  contend  for 
flower  prizes  have  often  applied  stronger  dressing 
without  success.     At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
highly  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  say,  that  he 
had  seen  the  finest  carnation  or  anemone  that  could 
ever  be  made  to  grow.     He  might  however  assert 
without  the  smallest  chance  of  being  contradicted 
by  a  future  fact,  that  no  carnation  or  anemone 
could  ever  by  cultivation  be  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  large  cabbage ;  and  yet  there  are  assignable 
quantities  greater  than  a  cabbage.    No  man  can 
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say  that  he  has  seen  the  largest  ear  of  wheat,  or 
the  largest  oak  that  could  ever  grow ;  but  he  might 
easily,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  name  a  point  of 
magnitude  at  which  they  wcftild  hot  arrive.  In  all 
these  Cases  therefore,  a  careful  distinction  should 
be  made  between  an  unlimited  progr^s  and  », 
progress  where  the  limit  is  merely  undefined. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  reason  why- 
plants  and  animals  cannot  increase  indefinitely  in 
size  is,  that  they  would  fall  by  their  own  weight.  I  - 
answer,  how  do  we  know'this  but  fi-om  experience  ? 
From  e3^perience  of  the  degree  of  streiigth  with 
which  these  bodies  are  f(M*med.  I  know  that  a 
carnation  long  before  it  reached  the  ^ze  of  a  cab- 
bage would  not  be  supported  by  its  stalk ;  but  I 
only  know  this  from  my  experience  of  the  weak- 
ness and  want  of  tenacity  in  the  materials  of  a  car- 
iiation  stalk.  There  might  be  substances  of  the 
tsame  size  that  would  support  as  large  a  head  as  a 
cabbage* 

The  reasons  of  the  moilality  of  plants  are  at 
present  perfectly  unknown  to  us.  No  inan  can 
say  why  such  a  plant  is  annual,  another  biennial, 
and  another  endures  for  ages.  The  whole  aftair 
in  all  these  cases,  in  piants,  animals,  and  in  the 
human  ace,  is  an  aftair  of  experience ;  and  I  only 
conclude  that  a  man  is  mortal,  because  the  invari- 
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able  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  the  morta- 
lity of  those  materajs  of  which  this  visible  body 
is  made* 

"  What  cati  we  nsason  but  firon  what  wc  know  ?•• 

Sound  philosophy  will  not  authorise  me  to  alter 
thi^  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  man  on  earth  till 
it  can  be  clearly  piroved,  that  the  human  race  has 
made,  and  is  making,  a  decided  progress  towards 
an  illimitable  extent  of  life.     And  the  chief  reason 
why  I  adduced  the  two  particular  instances  from 
animals  and  plants  was  to  expose  and  illustrate,  if' 
I  could,  the  iaXiSAtj  of  that  argument  which  infers 
an  unlimited  progress,  merely  because  some  par- 
tial imjn-o vement  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  limit 
of  this  improvemient  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 
The  capacity  of  improvement  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, to  a  certa'in  degree,  no  person  can  possibly 
doubt.     A  clear  and  decided  progress  has  already 
been  made ;  ami  yet  I  think  it  appears  that  it  would 
be  highly  absurd  to  say  that  this  progress  has  n# 
limits.     In  huinan  life,  though  there  are  great  va^ 
riations  from  dlflferent  causes,  it  may  be  doubted 
whetfier  since  the  world  began  any  organic  im- 
provement whatever  of  the  human  frame  can  be 
^^clearly  ascertained.     The  foundations  therefore, 
on  which  the  arguments  for  the  organic  perfecti- 
jbility  of  man  rest,  arc  unusually  weiik,  and  can 
\ 
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only  be  considered  as  mere  ccHijectures.     It  does 
not  however  by  any  means  seem  impossible,  that 
by  an  attention  to  breed,  a  certain  degree  of  im-i 
provement  simUar  to  that  amdfig  ammals  might 
take  place  among  men.     Whether  intellect  couM 
be  communicated  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but 
size,  strength,  beauty,  complexion,  and  perhaps 
even  longevity,  are  in  a  degree  transmissible.  The 
error  does  jiot  seem  to  lie  in  supposing  a  small  dc- 
gree  of  improvement  possible,  but  in  not  discri- 
minating between  a  small  improvement,  the  limit 
of  which  is  undefined,  and  an  improvement  really 
unlimited.     As  the  human  race  however  could, 
not  be  improved  Iq  this  way,  without  condemning^ 
all  the  bad  specimens  to  celibacy,  it  is  not  probable 
that  an  attention  to  breed  should  ever  become  ge- 
neral ;  indeed  I  know  of  no  well-dir^cted  attempts 
of  this  kind  except  in  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Bickerstaffs,  who  are  said  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  whitening  the  skins  and  increasing  the 
height  of  their  race  by  prudent  marriages,  parti- 
cularly  by  that  very  judicious  cro^s  with  Maud 
the  milk-maid,  by  which  some  capital  defects  ia 
ihe  constitutions,  of  the  family  were  corrected. 
,    It  will  not  be  necessary,  1  think,  %i  order  more 
completely  to  show  the  improbability  of  any  ap- 
proach in  man  towards  immortality  on  eartli^  t«i» 
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urge  the  very  great  additional  weight  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  duration  of  life  would  givcf  to  the  ar- 
gument of  population. 

M.  CcMidorcet's  book  may  be  consi(^ered  not 
only  as  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  a  cdebrated 
individual,  but  of  many  of  the  literary  men  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  As 
such,  though  merely  a  sketch,  it  seems  worthy  of 
attention; 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  will  think  that  the  attemp- 
tmg  gravely  to  controvert  so  absurd  a  paradoJL  as 
the  immortality  of  man  on  earth,  or  indeed  even 
the  perfectibility  of  man  and  society,  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  words:;  and  that  such  unfounded  con- 
jectures are  best  answered  by  neglect    I  profes^ 
however,  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.     When  pa- 
r^oxes  of  this  kind  are  advanced  by  ingenious 
and  able  men,  neglect  has  no  tendency  to  convince 
them  of  their  mistakes.     Priding  themselves  on 
what  diey  conceive  to  be  a  mark  of  the  reach  and 
size  of  their  own  understandings,  of  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness  of  their  views ;  they  wili 
look  upon  this  neglect  merely  as  an  indication  oi 
poverty  and  narrowness  in  the  mental  exertions  of 
their  contemporaries;  and  only  think,  that  the; 
"Vi^orld  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  their  sublime 
-fe-uths.. 

On  the  contra^ry,  a  candid  investigation  of  these 
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subjects,  accompanied  with  a  perfect  readiness  to 
adopt  atijr  theory  warranted  by  sound  philosophy, 
may  ha.ve-  a  tendency  to  convince  them,  that  in 
forming  improbable  and  unfounded  hypotheses^  so 
far  fram  enlarging  ihe  bounds  of  human  science, 
they  are  contracting  it ;  so  far  from  promoting  the 
impnovement  of  the  human  mmd,  they  are  ob- 
structing it :  they  are  throwing  us  back  again  al- 
most into  the  infancy  of  knowledge ;  and  weak- 
ening the  foundations  of  that  mode  of  philosophi- 
sing under  the  auspices  of  which  science  has  of 
late  made  such  rapid  advances.     The  late  rage  for 
wide  and  unrestrained  speculation  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  mental  intoxication,  arising  perhaps 
from  the  great  and  unexpected  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  various  branches  of  science.  To 
men  elate  and  giddy  with  such  sticcesses,  eveiy 
thing  appeared  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  human 
powers ;  and  under  this  illusion  they  confounded 
subjects  where  no  real  progress  could  be  proved, 
with  those  where  the  progress  had  been  marked, 
certain,  and  acknowledged.     Could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  sober  themselves  with  a  litfle  severe  and 
chastised  thinking  they  would  see,  that  the  cause 
of  truth  and  of  sound  philosophy  cannot  but  suffer 
by  substituting  wild  flights  and  unsupported  as- 
sertions, for  patient  investigation  and  weU  authen- 
ticated proofs. 
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JN  reading  Mr.  Godwin'-s  ingeniCus  work 
on  political  justice,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  spirit  and  eilergy  of  his  style,  the 

.  force  and  precision  of  some  of  His  reasonings,  the 
ardent  tone  of  his  thoughts,,  and  particularly  with 
^tKat  inxpressive  earnestness  of  manner  which  gives 
an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  has  not  proceeded  in  his 
bquiries  with  the  caution  that  sound  philosophy 
requires.  His  conclusions  are  often  unwarranted 
by  his  premises.  He  fails  sometimes  in  removing 
objections /which  he  himself  brings  forward.  He 
relies  too  much  on  general  and  abstract  proposi- 
tions which  will  not  admit  of  application.     And 

'  his  conjectured  certainly  far  outstrip  the  modesty 

'  rf  nature*  '        . 

The  system  of  equality  which  Mr.  Godwin 

proposes  is,  on  a  first  view,  the  most  beautiful 

and  engaging  pf  any  that  has  yet  appeared.     A 

vol.  ii.  o 
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tkielioration  of  society  to  be  produced  merely  by 
reason  and  conviction  gives  more  promise  of  per- 
manence than  any  change  effected  and  maintained 
by  force.  The  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment is  a  doctrine  grand  and  captivating,  and  has 
a  vast  superiority  over  those  systems,  where  every 
individual  is  in  a  manner  the  slave  of  the  public;^ 
The  substitution  of  benevolence,  as  the  master- 
spring  and  moving  principle  of  society,  instead  of 
self-love,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.     In  short,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  the  whole  of  this  fair  picture 
without  emotions  of  delight  and  adniiration,  ac-  • 
companied  with  an  ardent  longing  for  the  period 
of  its  accomplishment..    But  alas !  that  moment 
can  nevdr  arrive.     The  whole  is  little  better  than 
a  dream-^a  phantom  of  the  imagination.     These 
*«  gorgeous  palaces^^  of  happiness  and  immortality, 
these  *'  solemn  temples"  of  truth-and  virtue,  will 
dissolve,  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'* 
when  we  awaken  to  real  life^  and  contemplate  thie 
genuine  situation  of  man  on  earth. 
•    Mn  Godwin,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  speaking  pf  population^ 
says,  "  There  is  a  principle   in  human  society 
"  by  which  population  is  perpetually  kept  down 
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**  to  the  l^evd  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Thus, 
"  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  America  and 
"  Asia  we  riever  find,  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
"  that  population  has  so  increased  as  to  render  ne- 
"  cessar]^  the  cukivation.  of  the  earth."  *  This  * 
I»in[ciple  which  Mr.  Godwin  thus  mentions  as 
some  rtiysterious  and  occult  cause,  and  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  investigate,  has  appeared  to  be 
the  grinding  law  of  necessity— misciy^  and  the 
feaf  of  misery. 

The  great  error  uctder  which  Mr.*  Godwin  la- 
bors throughout  his  whole  Work  is,  the  attributing 
of  almost  all  the  vices  and  misery  that  prevail  in 
ciyil  society  to  human  institutions.  Politick  re- 
gulations, and  the  established  administration  of 
property!  are,  with  him,  the  firuitful  sources  of  all 
evD^  the  hotbeds  of  all  the  crimes  that  degrade 
mankind.  Were  this  really  a  true  state  of  the  case, 
it  would  not  seem  an  absolutely  hopeless  task  to 
remove  evil  completely  froni  the  world  t  and  rea- 
son seems ^to  be  the  proper  and  adequate  instru- 
ment for  effecting  so  great  a  purpose^  But  the 
fruth  ifir,  that  though  hiiman  institutions  appear  to 
be  the  obvious  and    obtrusive'  causes  of  much 
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mischief  to  mankind,  they  are,  in  reality,,  light  and 
superficial,  in  comparison  with  those  deeper-seat-' 
ed  causes  of  evil  which  result  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

*  In  a  chapter  on  the  benefits  attendant  upon  a 
system  of  equality,  Mr.  Godwin  says,  /*  The 
"  spirit  of  oppression,  the  spirit  of  servility,  and- 
**  the  spirit  of  fraud,  these  are  the  immediate 
"  growth  ,of  the  es^blished  administration  of  pro- 
**  perty.  They  are  alike  hostile  to  intellectual  im- 
•*  provement.  The  other  vices  of  envy,  malice; 
"  and  rerenge,  are  their  inseparaUe  companions. 
"  In  a  state  of  society  where  men  lived  in  ^  the 
"  midst  of  pletity,  and  where  all  shared  alike  the 
^  bounties  of  nature,  these  sentiments  would  in- 
**  evitably  expirei  The  narrow  principle  of  sel- 
"  fishness  would  vanish.  No  man  being  oblFged 
**  to  guard  his  little  store,  or  provide  with  anxiety. 
^'  and  pain  for  his  restless  wants,  each  would  lose 
..**  his  individual  existence  in  the  thought  of  the 
"  general  good.  No  man  would  be  an  enemy  to 
"  his  neighbors,  for  they  would  "have  no.  sulbject 
"  of  contention ;  and  of  consequence  philanthropy 
"  would  resume  the  empire  which  reason  assigns' 
^  hen  Mind  wouW  be  delivered  from  her  per- 
"  petual  anxiety  about  corporal  support ;  and  free 
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"  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought  which  is 
*' congenial  to  hen     Each  would  assist  them- 

(  ,    ^*  quiries  of  all."' 

.  This  would  indeed  be  a  happy  state.  But  that 
it  is  merely  an  imaginary  picture  with  scarcely  a 
feature  near  the  trutfi,  the  reader,  I  am  afraid^  is 
already  too  well  convinced. 

Man  cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty.     All     - 

\  cannot  share  alike  the  bounties  of  nature.  Were 
there  no  established  administration  of  property 
icvery  man  would  be  obliged  to  guard  with  force 
hi^  little  storct     Selfishness  would  be  triumphant.- 

^       The  subjects  of  contention  would  be  perpetual. 

;  Every  individual  would  be  under  >a  constant  anxi^ 
cty  about*  corporal  support,  and  not  a  single  in- 

;  tellect  would  be  left  firee  to  expatiate  in  the  field 
of  thought. 

How  little  Mr.  Gcdwin  Jias  turned  his  attention 
to  the  real  state  of  human  society  will  suiSciently 

\  ^      appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavors 

I  '  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  overcharged  popu- 
puktipn.  He  says,  "  The  obvious  answer  to  this 
"  objection  is,  that  to  reason  thus  is  to  foresee  dif- 
"  ficulties  at  a  great  distance.     Three  fourths  of* 

"■"   ■'    r. — ' — :— *      -I 

*  Polhica]  Justice,  b.  y|ii.  c.  iii.  p.  ^iB% 
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"  the  habitable  globe  are  now  uncultivated/  The 
"  parts  already  cultivated  are  capable  of  immea- 
"  surable  improvement.  Myriads  of  centuries  of 
"  still  increasing  population  may  pass  ^way,  and 
"  the  earth  be  still  found  sufficient  for  the  subsist-* 
*^  ence  of  its  inhabitants.** ' . 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  no  distress  or  difficulty  would  arise  from 
a  redundant  population,  before  the  earth  absolute- 
ly refused  to  produce  any  more.  But  let  us  im- 
a^ne  for  a  moment  Mr.  Godwin*s  system  of 
equality  realised  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  see  bd.w 
soon  this  difficulty  might  be  expected  to  press, 
under  so  perfect  a  form  of  society.  A  theory 
that  will  not  admit  of  application  cannot  possibly 
be  just. 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  causes  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery in  this  island  removed.  War  and  cohten- 
tion  cease.  Unwholesome  trades  and  manufac- 
tories do  not  exist.  Crowds  no  longer  collect 
together  in  great  and  pestilent  cities  for  "pur-' 
poses  of  court  intrigue,  of  commerce,  and  vicious 
gratification.  Simple,  healthy,  and  rational  amuse- 
ments take  place  of  drinking,  gaming,  and  de- 

'■'  '  I-         I.        ,1      • ■ I    ■       ■!  

^  Political  Justice,  b.  Viii.  c.  ix.  p.  510. 
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hi^nchery.  There  are  no  towns  sufficiently  large 
tp  have  any  prejudicial  efiects  on  the  human  con- 
stitution. The  greater  part  of  the  happy  inhabitants 
of  this  terrestrial  paradise  live  in  hamlets  and 
^m  houses  scattered  over  the  fece  of  the  country. 
All  men  are  equal.  The  labors  of  luxury  are  at 
an  en^ ;  and  the  necessary  labors  of  agriculture 
are  shared  amicably  among  all.  The  number  of 
persons  and  the  produce  of  the  island  we  suppose 
to  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The  spirit  of  bene- 
vpler^ce  guided  by  impartial  justice  will  divide 
th'is  produce  among  sdl  the  members  of  society 
Recording  to  their  wants.  Though  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  should  all  have  animal  food 
every  day,  yet  vegetable  food^  with  meat  occa- 
sionally, would  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  frugal 
.  people,  and  wouW  be  sufficient  to  preserve  them 
in  health,  strength,  and  spirits. 

Mr.  Godwi^x  considers  marriage  as  a  fraud  and 
a  monopoly.'  Let  us  suppose  the  commerce  of 
the  sexes,  established  upon  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  tliink 
himself  that  this  freedom  would  lead  to  a  promis- 
cuous intercourse  ;  and  in  this  \  perfectly  agree 

• 
*  PoUticai  Justice,  b.,  viii»  c.  viii.  p.  498  et  s^q. 
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With  him.  The  love  of  variety  is  a  vicious,  cor- 
rupt, and  unnatural  taste,  and  could  not  prevail 
in  any  great  degree  in  a  simple  and  .'virtuous^  state 
of  society.  Each  man  would  probably  select  for 
himself  a  partner  to  whom  he  would  adhere,  as 
"  long  as  that  adherence  continued  to  be  the  choice 
'  of  bpth  parties.  It  would  be  of  little  consequence^ 
according  to  Mr.  Godwin,  how  many,children  a 
woman  had,  or  to  whom  they  belonged.  Provi- 
sions and  assistance  would  spontaneously  flow 
from  the  quarter  in  which  they  abounded  to  the. 
quarter  in  which  they  were  deficient. '   And  every    . 

•  man  according  to  his  capacity  would  be  ready  to 
furnish  instruction  to  the  rising  generation- 

I  cannot  conceive  a  form  of  society  so  favorable 
upon  the  whole  to  population.     The  irremediable-    ' 
ness  of  marriage,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,   - 

•  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  entering  into  this 
state.  An  unshackled  intercourse  on  the  contrary 
would  be. a  most  powerful  incitement  to  early  at- 
tachments; and  as  we  are  supposing  no  anxiety 
about  the  future  support  of  .children  to  exist,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  there  would  be  one  woman  in  * 


■^  Political  Justice,  b,  viii.  c.  viii.  p,  504* 
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ifeundred,  of  twenty -three  yea;:s  of  age,  without  ^ 

^ith  ^s^  e^traordih^  encouragements  to  po- 
,pulatiion,iand. every  cause  of  depopulation,  as  WiC 
Jiave  ^uppos^d,  removed,  the  numbers  would  ne- 
cessarily increase  faster  .than  in  any  society  that 
Ims  ever  yet  been  known.  I  have  before  mention- 
-cd  that  the  inhabitants  of  \the  back  settlements  of 
America,  appear  to  double  .their  numbers  in  fif- 
teen years.  England  is  certainly  a  more  healthy 
xountrythan  the  back  settlements  of  Apaexica;  and 
AS  we  h^ve  supposed  every  house  in  the  inland  to 
Jbe  airy  and  wholesome,  and  the  encouragements 
jto  have  a  family  greater  even  than  in  America,  x\6 
^obahle  xeasoncan  .be  assigned  why  the  popula- 
^on  should  .not  double  itself  in  less,  if  possible, 
Aan  ^fteen  years.  But  to  be  quite  sure  that  we 
4o  uQt.goibeyond  the  truth,  we  will  only  suppose 
:Ae  .period  of  doubling  to  be  twenty-five  years ;  a. 
ratio  of  increase  which  is  slower  than  is  known  to 
ihave  .taken  place  throughout  all  the  northern  states' 
of  America. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  equalization 
^property  which -we  have  supposed,  added  to  the 
jcircumstance  of  the  labor  of  the  whole  communi-- 
vl^lAu  p 
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ty  being  directed  chiefly  to  agriculture,  would  tend 
greatly  to  augment  the  produce  of  the  country. — 
But  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  population  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  Mr.  Godwin^s  calculation  of  half  an 
hour  a  day  would  certainly  not  be  sufficient.  It  is 
probable  that  the  half  of  every  man's  time  must 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Yet  with  such  or 
much  greater  exertions,  a  person  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  country,^  and 
who  reflects  on  the  fertility  of  the  lands  already  in 
cultivation,  and  the  barrenness  of  those  that  arc. 
not  cultivated,  will  be  very  much  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  whole  average  produce  could 
possibly  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years  from  the 
present  period.  The  only  chance  of  success  would 
be  from  the  ploughing  up  most  of  the  grazing 
countries,  and  putting  an  end  almost  entirefy  to  a- 
nimal  food.  Yet  this  scheme  would  probably  de- 
feat itself.  The  soil  of  England  will  not  produce 
much  without  dressing ;  and  cattle  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  that  species  of  manure  which  best 
suits  the  land. 

Difficult  however  as  it  might  be  to  double  the 
average  produce  of  the  island  in  twenty-five  years,, 
let  us  suppose  it  efiected.  At  the  expiration  of 
tlie  first  period  therefore,  the  food,  though  almost 
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imtircly  vegetable,  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
in  health  the  doubled  population  of  22  millions. 

During  the  next  period  where  wDl  the  food  l^ 
found  to  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  the 
increasing  numbers  ?  Where  is  the  fresh  land  to 
<um  up  ?  Wh^re  is  the  dressing  necessary  to  im- 
prove that  wluch  i$  already  in  cultivation  ?  There 
is  no  person  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of  land 
but  would  say^  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  ave- 
rage  produce  of  the  country  could  be  increased 
during  the  second  twenty-five  years,  by  a  quantity 
•equal  to  what  it  at  present  yields.  Yet  we  will 
suppose  this  increase,  however  improbable,  to  take 
place.  The  exuberant  strength  of  the  argument 
allows  of  almost  any  concession.  Even  with  this 
concession  however,  there  would  be  eleven  mil- 
lions at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  unpro^ 
vided  for.  A  quantity  equal  to  the  frugal  support 
of  33  millions  would  be  to  be  divided  among  44 
millions. 

Alas !  what  becomes  of  the  picture,  where  men 
lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  where  no  man  was 
obliged  to  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his 
restless  wants  j  where  the  narrow  principle  of  sel- 
fiahness  did  not  exist ;  where  the  mind  was  de- 
Iwered  from  her  perpetual  anxiety  about  corporal 
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support,  and  free  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of 
thought  which  is  congenial  to  her.  This  beautiftil 
fabric  of  the  imagination  vanishes  at  the  severe 
touch  of  truth.  The  spirit  of  benevolence,  che- 
fished  and  invigorated  by  plenty,  is  repressed  by 
the  chilling  breath  of  want.  The  hateful  passion^ 
that  had  vanished  reappear.  The  niiighty  lav^  of 
self-preservation  expels  all  the  softer  and  more  ex-  ^ 
alted  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  temptations  to 
evil  are  too  strong  for  human  nature  to  resist.— p- 
The  corn  is  plucked  before  it  is  ripe,  or  secreted 
in  unfair  proportions;  and  the  whole  black  trarin  of 
vices  that  belong  to  falsehood  are  immediately  ge- 
rierated.  Provisions  no  longer  flow  in  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  motlier  with  a  large  family.  The  chil- 
dren  are  sickly  from  insufficient  food.  The  rosy 
flush  of  health  gives  place  to  tlie  pallid  cheek  and 
hollow  eye  of  misery.  Benevolence  yet  lingeringf 
in  a  few  bosoms  makes  some  faint  expiring  strug- 
gles, till  at  length  self-love  resumes  his  wonted 
empire,  and  lords  it  triumphant  over  the  world* 

No  human  institutions  here  existed,  to  the  per- 
verseness  of  which  Mr.  Godwin  ascribes  th6' 
original  sin  of  the  worst  men.^     No  opposition 

«  Political  JastiCe,  b.yiii,  c.  iii.  p.  340. 
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had  been  prbduced  by  them  between  public  and 
private  good.  No  monopoly  had  been  created  of 
^iixMt  advantages  which  reason  directs  to  be  left  in 
Sfimmon.  I^o  man  had  been  goaded  to  the  breach 
of  order  by  unjust  laws.  Benevolence  had  esta- 
blished her  reign  in  all  hearts.  And  yet  in  so  short 
a  period  .as  fifty  years,  violence,  oppression,  false- 
hobd,  misery,  every  hateful  vice,  and  every  form 
4f  distress  which  degrade  and  sadden  the  present 
state  of  sbeiety,  seem  to  have  been  generated  by 
th^  Iriost  imperious  circumstances,  by  laws  inhe- 
ffent  in  the  nature  df  man^  andabsolutelyindepenr 
.dd\t  ci  aB  |mman  regulations. 

If  we  be  not  yet  too  well  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  this  melancholy  picture,  let  us  but  look  for  a 
Ihoiheht  into  the  next  period  of  twenty  JQ  ve  years, 

[  ,arid  Wc  shall  see  44  millions  ^f  thuman  beings 
without  the  means  of  support ;  and  at  the  conclu- 

^  sioh  of  the  first  century  the  population  would  be 
176  millions,  and  the  food  only  sufficient  for  55 
ftiillions,  leating  121  millions  unprovided  for.  lu 
these  ages  want  indeed  would  be  triumphant,  and 
tapine  and  murder  must  reign  at  large  :  and  yet  all 
thfs  time  we  are  supposing  the  produce  of  the  earth 
.Jibsolutely  unlimited,  and  the  yearly  increase  great- 
er than  the  boldest  speculator  can  imagine. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  difFerent  view  of 
ihe  difficulty  arising  from  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, from  that  which  Mn  Godwin  gives,  when  he 
says,  "  Myriads  of  centuries  of  still  increasing 
"  population  may  pass  away,  and  the  earth  be  stiU 
"  found  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inha- 
"  bitants." 

I  am  sufficiently  aware  that  the  redundant  mil- 
lions which  I  have  mentioned  could  never  have 
4existed.  It  is  a  perfectly  just  observation  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  tJiat  "  there  is  a  principle  in  human  so- 
"  ciety  by  which  population  is  perpetuaUy  kept 
"  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence.*^ 
The  sole  question  is,  what  is  this  principle  ?  Is 
it  some  obscure  and  occult  cause?  Is  it  some 
mysterious  interfer€;nce  of  Heaven,  which  at  a 
certain  period  strikes  the  n^en  with  impotence^i 
and  the  women  with  barrenness?  Or  is  it  51 
cause  open  to  our  researches,  within  our  view ;  a 
cause  which  has  constantly  been  obseryed  to  ope- 
rate, though  with  varied  force^  in  every  state  in 
which  man  has  been  placed  ?  Is  it  not  misery, 
and  the  fear  of  misery,  the  necessary  and  inevita- 
ble results  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  human  in- 
stitutions, so  far  from  aggravating,  have  tended 
considerably  to  mitigate,  though  they  can  never 
remove  ? 
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'  It  may  be  curious  to  observe  in  the  case  that  wc 
have  been  supposing,  how  some  of  the  principal 
laws,  which  at  present  govern  civilized  society, 
wouH  be  successively  dictated  by  the  most  impe- 
rious necessity.  As  man,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win, is  the  cr^ture  of  the  impressions  to  whicd 
he  is  subject,  the  goadings  of  want  could  not  con- 
tinue long  before  some  violations  of  public  or  pri- 
vate stock  would  necessarily  take  place.  As  these 
violations  increased  in  number  and  extent,  the 
more  active  and  comprehensive  intellects  of  the 
society  would  soon  preceive,  that  while  population 
was  fast  increasing  the  jrearly  produce  of  the 
country  would  shortly  begin  to  diminislr.  The 
urgency  of  the  case  would  sugjgest  the  necessity 
of  some  immediate  measures  being  taken  for  the 
general  safety.  Some  kind  of  convention  would 
then  be  called^  and  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 
country  stated  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  would 
be  observed,  that  while  they  lived  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  it  wasof  littfe  consequence  who  labored  the 
least,  or  who  possessed  the  least,  as  every  man 
was  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  neighbor.  But  that  the  question  was 
no  longer  whether  oile  man  should  give  to  another 
Ihat  which  he  did  not  use  himself;  but  whether 
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be  should  give  to  his>:  neigbbcK*  die  food  which 
,was  absolutely  necessarjr  to  his  owiv  existence.  ,  It 
would  be  represented,  that  the  number  of  thpsc 
who  were  in  want  very  greatly  expeeded  the  num- 
ber and  means  of  those  who  should  supply  them;  that 
^e^e  pressing  wants,  which,  from  the  state  of  the 
prodiice  of  the  country,  could  not  all  be  gratified,- 
had  occasioned  some  flagrant  violations  of  justice ;: 
that  these  violations  had  already  checked  the  in- 
crease of  food,  and  would,  if  they  were  not  by 
some  means  or  other  prevented,,  throw  the  whole 
community  mto  confusion ;  that  imperious  neces- 
sity seen^ed  to  dictate,  that  a  yearly  increase  of 
produce  should,  if  posjsible,  be  obtained  at  all 
events;  that  in  order  to  effect  this  first  great  and 
indispensible  purpose  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  a  more  complete  division^  of  land,. and  to  se- 
cure every  ndan's  property  against  yiolation  bjr 
•  the  most  powerful  sanctions. 

It  might  be  urged  perhaps,  by  some  objectors^ 
that  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increased,  and  va- 
rious accidents  occurred,  the  shares  oi  some  men 
might  be  much  more  than  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port; and  that  when  the  reign  of  self-love  was 
once  established,  they,  would  not  distribute  their 
surplus  produce  without  some  compensation   ii\» 
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fiMunu  It  would  b6  observed  in  answer,  that  this 
vms  im  inconvenieiiee  greatly  to  be  lamented ;  but 
tidt  it  was  aa  eril  which  would  bear  no  compui* 
9Qn  to  ^  black  tratii  of  distresoes  which  would 
loeritabdy  be  occasioned  by  the  insecurity  of  pro* 
ftrty ;  diat  Ibe  quantity  of  food  which  one  man 
totild  consume,  was  necessarily  limited  by  the  nar- 
fow  capacity  of  the  human  stomach ;  that  it  wad 
not  -certainly  probable  that  he  ^ould  throw  awsq^ 
Uie  rest ;  and  if  he  exdianged  hb  surfdus  produ<!e 
£9r  the  labor  of  ot^iers,  this  would  be  better  than 
that  these  others  should  absolutely  starve. 

It  seems  highly  pnobable  therefore,  that  an  ad- 
ministration of  property  not  very  d^reat  fiom 
that  which  prevaUs  in  civiUzed  states  at  present 
would  be  established  as  the  best  though  inadeqtiate 
remedy  for  the  eVUs  which  were  pressing  on  the 
-society* 

The  next  subject  which  would  come  undet 
discussion,  Ultimately  connected  with  die  preted«* 
ibg,  is  the  commerce  of  the  sexes.  It  would  be 
urged  by  those  who  had  turned  their  attention 
10  die  true  cause  of  the  difficiirtties  under  which 
Ae  community  l<ii3ored,  that  while  every  man  felt 
secure  that  all  his  child^n  would  be  well  provided 
for  by  geaexal  benevolence,  the  poWers  0f  die 
M&  in  q 
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earth  would  be  absolutely  inadequate  to  produce 
food  for  the  population  which  would  inevitably 
ensue  ;  that  even  if  the  whole  attention  and  labor 
of  the  society  were  directed  to  this  sole  point,  and  if 
by  the  most  perfect  security  of  property,  and  every 
other  encouragement  that  could  be  thought  of, 
the  greatest  possible  increase  of  produce  were 
'yearly  obtained;   yet  still  the  increase  of  food 
would  by  no  means  keep  pace  with  the  much 
riiore  rapid  increase  of  population;   that  some 
check  to  population  therefore  was  imperiously 
called  fw ;  that  the  most  natural  and  obvious  check 
seemed  to  be  to  make  every  man  provide  for  his 
own  children ;  that  this  would  operate  in  some 
respect  as  a  measure  and  a  guide  in  the  increase 
of  population,  as  it  ihight  be  expected  that  no 
man  would  bring  beings  into  the  world  for  whom 
he  could  not  find  the  means  of  support ;  that  where 
this  notwithstanding  was  the  case,  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary  for  the  example  of  others^  that  the  disgrace 
land  inconvenience  attending  such  a  conduct  should 
fall  upon  that  individual  who  had  thus  inconside- 
rately plunged  hitftself  and  his  innocent  children 
into  want  and  misery. 

The  institution  of  marriage,  or  at  least  of  somd 
cxpreiK  or  implied  obligation,  on  every  man  to  sup-i 
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port  hb  own  children^  seems  to  be  the  natural  re^ 
auk  of  the^^  reasooii]^  in  a  community  under  the 
difficulties  that  we  have  supposed. 

The  view  of  these  difficulties  pcesenes  us  with 
a  veiy  natural  reason  why  the  disgrace  which  at- 
tends a  breach  of  chastity  should  be  greater  in  a 
woman^  than  in  a  man.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  women  should  have  resources  sufficient  to 
support  their  own  children*  When,  therefore,  a 
\romen  had  lived  with  a  man  who  had  entered  ia- 
to  no  compact  to  maintain  her  children ;  and,  aware 
of  the  inconveniences  that  he  might  bring  upon 
himself,  had  deserted  her,  these  children  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  upon  the  society  for  support,  qr  starve. 
And  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  an 
inconvenience,  as  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
punish  so  natural  a  fault  by  personal  restraint  or  in- 
fliction, the  men  might  agree  to  punish  it  with 
disgrace.  The  offence  is  besides  more  obvious 
and  conspicuous  in  the  woman,  and  les^  liable  to 
any  mistake.  ITie  father  of  a  child  may  not  always 
be  known :  but  the  same  uncertainty  cannot  easily 
exist  with  regard  to  the  mother.  Where  the  evi- 
dence of  the  offence  was  most  complete,  aixl  tlie 
inconvenience  to  the  society  at  tlie  same  tin^c^  the 
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greatest ;  there  it  was  agreed  that  &e  largest  rfuo^ 
of  blame  should  fall.  The  oblig^ition  oa  every  mas 
to  support  his  phildren,  the  socieity  woidd  enforce 
by  positive  laws ;  aiK^  the  greater  degree  of  iiacoa- 
venience  or  labor  to  which  a  family  would  neces- 
sarily subject  him,  added  to  some  portion  of  dis- 
grace, which  every  human  being  must  incur  wh* 
leads  another  into  unhappiness,  might  be  consider* 
ed  as  a  sufficient  puni^ment  for  tihe  man. 

That  a  woman  should^  at  present  be  almost  dri- 
ven from  society  for  an  offence  which  men  com- 
mit  nearly  with  iinpunity,  seems  to  be  undoubted- 
ly a  breach  of  natural  justice.  But  the  origin  of 
the  custom,  as  the  most  obvious  ar^  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  fre<juent  recurrence  of  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  a  comniunity,  appears  to 
be  natural,  though  not  perhaps  perfectly  justifiable. 
This  origin  however  is  now  lost  in  the  new  traiq 
of  ideas,  that  the  custom  l>as  since  generated.' 
What  at  first  might  be  dictated  by  state  necessity 
is  now  supported  by  female  delicacy ;  and  ope- 
rates with  the  greatest  force  on  that  part  of  the  so- 
ciety, where,  if  the  original  intention  of  the  custom 
were  preserved,  there  is  the  least  real  occasion  for 
it. 

Wh^n  these  two  fundamental  laws  of  society, 
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the  security  of  property,  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage  were  once  establisbed,  inequality  of  condi- 
tions must  necessarily  follow.    Those  who  were 
horn  after  the  division  of  property  wpuld  come  in- 
to  a  world  already  possessed*     If  their  parents 
from  having  too  large  a  &niily  were  unable  to  give 
them  sufficient  for  their  support,  what  could  they 
do  in  a  world  where  every  thing  was  appropriated? 
We  have  seen  the  fatal  effects  that  woqid  result  to 
society,  if  every  man  had  a  valid  claim  to  an  equal 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.     The  members 
of  a  family  which  was  grown  too  large  for  the  ori- 
ginal division  dl*  land  appropriated  to  it  could  not 
then  deiQand  a  part  of  the   surplus  produce  of 
others  as  a  debt  of  justice.     It  has  appeared,  that 
from  the  inevitable  laws  of  hun^an  nature  some 
human  beings  will  be  exposed  to  want.     These 
are  the  unhappy  persons  who  in  the  great  lottery  of. 
life  have  drawn  a  blank.     The  number  of  these 
persons  would  soon  exceed  the  ability  of  the  sur- 
plus produce  to  supply.     Moral  merit  is  a  very 
difficult  criterion  except  in  extreme  cases.     The 
owners  of  surplus  produce  would  in  general  seek 
some  itiore  obvious  mark  of  distinction ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  both  natural  and  just,  that  except  upon 
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particular  occasions  theiar  choice  shoidd  fall  opoit 
those  who  were  able,  and  professed  themselipes 
willing  to  exert  their  strength  in  procuring  ^  fuar- 
ther  surplus  produce,  which  would  at  once  bene- 
iit  the  community,  and  enable  the  proprietors  to 
afford  assistance  to  greater  numbers..  All  wh<!> 
were  in  want  of  food  would  be  urged  by  imperious, 
necessity  to  offer  their  labor  in  exchange  for  tWa 
article,,  so  absolutely  necessar}'  to  existence.  The 
fund  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  labor* 
would  be  the  aggregate  quantity  of  food  possessed 
by  the  owners  of  land  beyond  their  own  consump- 
tion. When  the  demajids  upon  this  fund  were 
great  and  numerous  it  would  naturally  be  divided 
into  very  small  shares.  Labor  would  be  ill  paid^ 
Men  would  ofier  to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence  ; 
and  the  rearing  of  families  would  be  checked  by 
sickness  and  misery.  On  the  contrarj^  when  this 
fund  was  increasing  fast ;  when  it  was  great  in 
proportion  to  tlie  number  of  claimants,  it  would  be* 
divided  in  much  larger  shares.  No  man  would 
exchange  his  labor  without  receiving  an  ample 
quantity  of  food  in  return.  Laborers  would  live- 
in  eas^  and  comfort,  and  vsrovkl  consequently  be 
able  to  rear  a  numerous  ajod  vigorous  offspring. 
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On  the  state  of  this  fund  the  happiness  or  the 
«fegree  of  misery,  prevailing  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  every  known  state,  at  present 
diiefly  depends ;  and  on  this  happiness  or  degree 
of  ipiaery  depends  principally  the  increase^  stationa- 
riness,  or  decrease  of  population. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  a  society  constituted 
according  to  the  most  beautiful  form  that  ima- 
gination can  conceive,  with  benevolence  for  its 
moving  principle  instead  of  self-love,  and  with 
every  evil  disposition  in  all  its  members  corrected 
by  reason,  not  force,  would  from  the  inevitable 
laws  of  nature^  and  not  from  any  original  depravi- 
ty of  man,  or  of  human  institutions,  degenerate  in 
a  very  short  period  into  a  society  constructed 
upon  a  plan  not  essehtially  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  every  known  state  at  present ; 
a  society  divided  into  a  class  of  proprietors  and  a 
class  of  laborers,  and  with  self-love  for  the  main- 
spring of  the  great  machine; 

In  the  supposition  which  I  have  made,  I  have 
undoubtedly  taken  the  increase  of  population 
smaller,  and  the  increase  of  produce  greater  than 
they  really  would  be.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  under  the  circumstances  supposed  popu- 
lation should  not  increase  faster  than  in  any  known 
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instance.  If  then  we  were  to  take  the  period 
of  douUing  at  fifteen  years  instead  <^  twenty-five 
years,  and  reflect  u{X)n  the  labbir  necessary  to 
doable  the  produee  in  so  short  a  time,  even  if  we 
allow  it  pos^ble;  we  may  venture  to  pitMteH}nce 
with  certainty^  that  if  Mr.  Godwin's  system  of  so- 
Giety  were  established  in  its  utmost  perfection; 
instead  of  myriads  of  centuries,  not  thirty  years 
could  elapse  before  its  utter  destmctiim  from  the 
simple  principle  of  population. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  eihigratioii  in  diis 
jplace,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  such  societies  were 
instituted  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  these  coun« 
tries  would  be  under  the  same  difficulties,  with 
regard  to  population,  and  could  admit  no  fre^ 
members  into  their  bosoms.  If  tlus  beautiful 
Society  were  confined  to  this  island,  it  must  have 
degenerated  strangely  fix>m  its  original  purity^ 
and  administer  but  a  very  small  portion  of  die 
happiness  it  proposed,  before  any  of  its  members 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  leave  it,  and  live  uiv 
der  such  governments  as  at  present  exist  in  Eu- 
rope^ or  submit  to  the  extreme  hardships,  of  firs( 
settleirs  in  new  regions^. 
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MR.  GODWIN  in  a  late  publication  hUs 
Kplied  to  those  parts  of  the  Essay.on  the  Princi- 
pie  of  Population,  which  he  thinks  bear  the  hardcfll 
on  his  system.  A  few  remarks  on  this  reply  will 
be  sufficient. 

In  a  note  to  an  early  pari  of  his  pamphlet  he 

dbserves^  that  the  main  attack,  of  the  essay  is  not 

directed  against  the  princijdes  of  his  work,  but  its 

conclusion.*     It  may  be  true  indeed,  that  as  Mr. 

Godwin  had    dedicated    one  particular  chapter 

Jowards  the  conclusion  of  his  work  to  the  conside* 

^tition  of  tiie  objections  to  his  system,  from  the 

pnnoi^e  of  population,  this  particular  chapter  is 

most  frequently  alluded  to :  but  certainly  if  the 

great  principle  d£  the  essay  be  admitted  it  affects 

his  whole  work^  and  essentially  alters  the  founda^ 


*  Reply  to  the  attacks  of  Dr.  PaFr,  Mr^  Mackintosh,  the 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Population,  and  others,  p*  tO« 

vol.  ir.  r 
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tions  of  political  justice.  A  great  part  dF  Mr^ 
Godwin's  book  Consists  of  in  ibuse  of  human  in- 
stitutions, as  productive  of  all  or  most  of  the  evils 
which  afflict  society.  The  ackilowkdgitieilt  of  a 
new  and  totally  unconsidered  cause  of  misery 
would  evidently  alter  the  state  of  these  arguments, 
and  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
be  either  newly  modified  or  entirely  rejected. 

tn  tlie  first  book  of  Political  Justice,  chap,  iii^r 
entitled,  "  The  Spirit  of  Political  Institutions,^ 
IVlr.  Godwin  observes,  that  "  Two  of  the  greatest 
"  abuses  relative  to  the  interior  policy  of  iiadoh^ 
"  which  at  this  time  prevail  in  the  world  consist 
**  In  the  irregular  transfer  of  properly,  dthfe^  fifst 
"  by  violence,  or  secondly  by  fraud/*    Ahd  hfe' 
goes  on  to  say,  that  if  there  existed  liO  desire  liV 
individuals  to  possess  themselves  of  the  stibstdAtfe 
of  others,  and  if  every  man  could  with  perfect  fe- 
cility  obtain  the  necessaries  of  lifey  civil  sbcidtjr ' 
might  become  what  poetry  has  feigned  of  the  goht 
en  age.     Let  us  inquire,  he  says,  into  the  princi- 
ples to  which  these  evils  are  indebted  for  existence. 
After  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  principal 
argument  in  the  essay  on  population,  I  do  not 
diihk  that  he  could  stop  in  this  ihquirf  at  mere 
human  institutions.    Many  other  parts  of  his  Work 
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would  bp  i4kipM  by  this  eon$ideration  in  a  simi- 

A»  Mr-  Gp^wm  ^ems  disposed  to  understand, 
li^d  c^id]y  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  principal 
ai^iwnefit  m  the  eaway,  I  feel  the  more  mortified 
that  h^  should  AiiJt  it  a  fair  inference  from  my 
positiojns,  that  the  political  superintendents  of  a 
eofiliiwpit^  are  bound  to  exercise  a  paternal  vigi- 
ianoe  f^  car^  over  the  two  great  means  of  advan- 
tjfug^  #pd  /^^y  to  mankind,  misery  and  vice ;  and 
l^t  im  eyil  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  ive 
should  have  too  little  of  them  in  the  world  to  con- 
fine Ae  frinciple  of  population  widan  its  proper 
s^r^v*     I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  class 
^  evil3  Mr,  Godwin  imagines  is  yet  behind,  which 
l^ifei^  salutary  checks  we  to  prevent    For  my  owp 
part  I  toiow  pf  w>  greater  #vils  than  vice  and  mi- 
^ry ;  and  the  sok  question  is  inespecting  die  moat 
4^edLual  mode  of  diminij^ting  them.    The  onty 
areiaaon  why  I  object  to  Mr.  Grdwin^s  sj'stem  is 
my  fail  conviction^  that  an  attempt  to  execute  it 
would  yejy  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  vice 
and  misery  m  society.     If  Mr.  Godwin  will  undo 
ihis  convictiw,  and  prove  to  me  though  it  be 

*  Reply,  &c,  p.  60. 
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only  in  t^ieory,  provided  that  thecHy  be  consistent 
and  founded  6n  a  knowledge  of  humsiii  nature, 
that  lus  system  will  really  tend  to.  drive  vice  and 
misery  from  the  earth,  he  may  depend  upon  ha- 
ving me  one  of  its  steadiest  and  warmest  advocates* 
Mr,  Godwin  observes,  that  he  should  naturally 
be  disposed  to  pronounce  that  man  strangely  in-- 
different  to  schemes  of  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  society,  who  made  it  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment againt  them,  that  when  they  were  realized, 
tiiey  might  peradventure  be  of  no  permanence 
and  duration.  And  yet,  what  is  moi^ality  indivi- 
dual or  political,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin*s  own 
definition  of  it,  but  a  calculation  of  consequences  ? 
Is  the  physician  the  patron  of  pain  who  advises  his 
patient  to  bear  a  present  evil  rather  than  betake 
himself  to  a  reniedy,  which  though  it  might  give 
momentary  relief  would  afterwards  greatly  aggra- 
vate all  the  symptoms  ?  Is  the  moralist  to  be 
called  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  because  he  recona- 
mends  to  a  young  man  just  entering  into  life  not 
to  ruin  his  health  and  patrimony  in  a  few  years  by 
an  excess  of  present  gratifications,  but  to  econo- 
mize his  enjoyments  that  he  may  spread  then[i  over 
a  longer  period?  Of  Mn  Godwin's  system,  ac 
cording  to  the  present  argumeqts  by  which  it  is 
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supported,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  perachenture  it 
will  be  of  no  permanence ;  but  we  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  it  will  be  of  no  permanence : 
and  under  such  circumstances  ^n  attempt  to  exe- 
cute  it'  would  unquestionably  *be  a  great  political 
immorality. 

Mr.  Godwin  observes,  that  after  recovering 
from  the  first  impression  made  by  the  Essay  on 
Population,  the  first  thing  that  is  apt  to  strike  eve- 
ry  reflecting  mind  is,  that  the  excess  of  power  in 
the  principle  of  population  overthe  principle  of  sub- 
sistence has  never,  in  any  past  instance,  in  any 
quarter  or  age  of  the  world,  produced  those  great 
and  astonishing  effects,  that  total  breaking  up  of 
all  the  structures  and  maxims  of  society,  which  the 
essay  leads  us  to  expect  from  it  in  certain  cases  in 
future. '  This  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  that  in  no  past  instance,  nor  in  any  quarter 
or  age  of  the  world,  has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
establish  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Godwin's,  and 
without  an  attempt  of  this  nature  none  of  these 
great  effects  will  follow.  The  convulsions  of  the 
social  system,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  appear- 

s 

*  Reply >  p.  ro 
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ed  by  a  kind  of  irresistible  necessity,  to  terminate 
in  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  property  and 
marriage;  but  in  countries  where  these  laws  are 
already  established,  as  they  are  in  all  the  common 
^constitutions  of  society  with  whidi  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, the  operation  of  the  principle  of  population  wUl^ 
always  be  silent  and  gradual,  and  not  different  to 
what  we  daily  see  in  our  own  country.     OAer  per- 
sons beside  Mr.  Godwin  have  imagined,  that  I' 
looked  to  certain  periods  in  future,  when  pqjula- 
tion  would  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  at  present,  and  that  th^ 
«vils  arising  from  the  principle  of  population  wer^ 
rather  in  contemplation  than  in  existence  i  but  this 
is  a  total  misconception  of  die  argument*     Pq- 
verty,  and  not  absolute  famine,  is  the  specific  ef- 
fect of  the  principle  of  population,  as  I  have  before 
endeavored  to  show.     Many  countries  are  now 
suffering  all  the  evils  that  can  ever  be  expected  to 
-flow  from  this  principle,  and  even  if  we  were  ar- 
rived at  the  absdute  limit  to  all  further  increase  of 
produce,  a  point  which  we  shall  certainly  never 
reach,  I  should  by  no  means  expect  that  these 
evils  would  be  in  any  marked  manner  aggravated- 


*  In  other  parts  of  his  Reply,  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  &U 
into  this  error. 
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The  Increase  of  produce  in  most  European  coun- 
tries  is  so  very  slow  compared  with  what  would 
be  required  to  support  an  unrestricted  increase  of 
people,  that  the  checks  which  are  constantly  in 
action  to  repress  the  population  to  the  level  of  a 
produce  increasing  so  slowly  would  have  very 
little  more  to  do  in  wearing  it  down  to  a  produce 
absolutely  stationary. 

But  Mr.  Godwin  says,  that  if  he  looks  into  the 
past  history  of  the  world,  he  does  not  see  that  in- 
creasing population  has  been  controlled  and  con- 
fiiied  by  vice  and  misery  alone.  In  this  observa- 
tion I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  believe  Mr. 
Godwin  would  find  it  difficult  to  name  any  check, 
which  in  past  ages  has  contributed  to  keep  down 
die  population  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, lilat  does  not  fairly  come  under  some  form 
of  vice  or  misery;  except  indeed  the  check  of 
moral  restraint,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  work ;  and  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
whatever  hopes  we  may  entertain  of  its  prevalence 
in  future,*  has  undoubtedly  in  past  ages  operated 
with  inconsiderable  force.  V 


*  It  should  be  recollectefd  alvmys,  that  by  moral  res. 
traint  I  mean  a  restraint  from  marriage  from  prudential 
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I  do  not  think  that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to- 
justify  myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers  from  tte 
imputation  of  being  the  patron  of  vice  and  misery  ; 
but  I  am  not  clear  that  Mr,  Godwin  would  find 
such  a  justification  so  easy.  For  though  he  has  posi- 
tively declared  that  he  does  not  "  regard  them  with 
complacency;"  and"  hopes  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  a  taste  absolutely  singular  in  him  that 
"  he  should  entertain  no  vehement  partialities  for 
"  vice  and  misery;"*  yet  he  has  certainly  exposed 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  having  this  singular 
taste,  by  suggesting  the  organization  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  society  in 
general.  On  this  subject  I  need  only  observe,  tkit 
I  have  always  ranked  the  two  checks*  which  he 


motives  which  is  not  followed  by  irregular  gratifications* 
In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  expression 
I  have  here  used  is  not  too  strong. 

1   Reply,  p.  76. 

*  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
Hume's  observation  respecting  infanticide  ;  and  yet  the 
extreme  population  and  poverty  in  Chinas  where  this  cus- 
tom prevails,  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  observation* 
It  is  still  however  true,  as  Mr.  Godwin  observes,  that 
the  expedient  is,  in  its  own  nature,  adequate  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  cited,  (p,  66,)  but  to  make  it  so  in  fact. 
It  must   be  done  by  the  magistrate,  and  not  left  t«  the 
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first  mentions  among  the  worst  forms  of  vice  and 
miseiy. 

In  one  part  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Godwin  makes  a 
supposition  respecting  the  number  of  children 
that  might  be  allowed  to  each  prolific  marriage  > 
but  as  he  h^  not  entered  into  the  detail  of  the 
mode  by  which  a  greater  number  might  be  pre- 
vented, I  shall  not  notice  it  further  than  merely  to 
observe,  that  although  he  professes  to  acknowledge 
the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  ratios  of  p6pula* 
tion  and  food,  yet  m  this  place  he  appears  to  think 
that  practically  applied,  these  different  ratios  of  in- 
crease are  not  of  a  nature  to  make  the  evil  resulting 


parents.  The  almost  invariable  tendency  of  this  custom 
to  increase  population,  when  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
parents,  shows  the  extreme  pain  which  they  must  feel  in 
making  such  a  sacrifice,  even  when  the  distress  arising  from 
excessive  poverty  may  be  supposed  to  have  deadened  in 
great  measure  their  sensibility.  What  must  his  pain 
be  then  upon  the  supposition  of  the  interference  of  a  ma- 
gistrate or  of  a  positive  law,  to  make  parents  destroy  A 
child,  which  they  feel  the  desire  and  think  they  possess 
the  power  of  supporting  ?  The  permission  of  infanticide 
is  bad  enough,  and  cannot  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
moral  sensibility  of  a  nation  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any 
thing  much  more  detestable  or  shocking  to  the  feelings  than 
any  direct  regulation  of  this  kind,  although  sanctioned  by 
the  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

vol  \U  s 
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from  them  urgent,  or  alarmingly  to  confine  the 
natural  progress  of  population.  *     This  observation 
seems  to  contradict  his  former  acknowledgment* 
The  last  check  which  Mr.  Godwin  mentions, 
and  which  I  am  persuaded  is  the  only  one  which 
he  would  seriously  recommend  is,  "  that  senti- 
"  ment,  whether  virtue,  prudence,  or  pride,  which 
"  continually  restrains  the  universality  and  fre- 
"  quent  repetition  of  the  marriage  contract"*  On 
this  sentiment  which  I  have  already  noticed,  it 
will  appear  that  in  the  sequel  of  this  work  I  shall 
lay  considerable  stress.     Of  this  check  therefore 
itself  I  entirely  approve ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Godwin's  system  of  political  justice  is  by  any . 
means  favorable  to  its  prevalence.     The  tendeiicy 
to  early  marriages  is  so  strong  that  we  want  enpry 
possible  help  that  we  can  get  to  counteract  it ; 
and  a  system  which  in  any  way  whatever  tends 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  private  property,  and 
to  lessen  in  any  degree  the  full  advantage  and  su- 
periority which  each  individual  may  derive  from 
hip  prudence,  must  remove  the  only  counteract- 
ing weight  to  the  passion  of  love,  that  can  be  de- 


'  Reply  p.  70. 
«  Id.  p.  73. 
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pended  upon  for  any  essential  effect.  Mr.  Godwin 
acknowledges  that  in  his  system,  "  the  ill  conse- 
*/  quences  of  a  numerous  family  will  not  come  so 
"  coarsely  home  to  each  man's  individual  interest 
"  as  they  do  at  present."*  But  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  from  what  we  know  hitherto  of  the  human 
characterwe  can  have  no  rational  hopes  of  success 
without  this  coarse  application  to  individual  inte- 
i*est,  which  Mr.  Godwin  rejects.  If  the  whole 
effect  were  to  depend  merely  on  a  sense  of  duty, 
considering  the  powerful  antagonist  that  is  to  be 
contended  with  in  the  present  case,  I  confess  that 
I  should  absolutely  despair.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  a  sense  of  duty,  su- 
peradded to  a  sense  of  interest,  would  by  no 
means  be  without  its  effect.  There  are  many 
noble  and  disinterested  spirits,  who,  though  aware 
of  the  inconveniences  which  they  may  bring  upon 
themSfClves  by  the  indulgence  of  an  early  and  vir- 
tuous passion,  feci  a  kind  of  repugnance  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  mere  worldly  prudence,  and  a 
pride  in  rejecting  these  low  considerations.  There 
is  a  kind  of  romantic  gallantry  in  sacrificing  all 


'  Reply?  p.  74. 
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for  love,  naturally  fascinating  to  a  young  mind ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  if  all  is  to  be  sacrificed,  I  do 
not  know  in  what  better  cause  it  can  be  done. 
But  if  a  strong  sense  of  duty  could  in  these  inr 
stances  be  added  to  prudential  suggestions,  the 
whole  queistion  might  wear  a  different  colon  In 
delaying  the  gratification  of  passion  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  the  most  disinterested  spirit,  the  most  de- 
licate honor,  might  be  satisfied.  The  romandb 
pride  might  take  a  different  direction,  and  the 
dictates  of  worldly  prudence  might  be  followed 
with  the  cheerful  consciousness  of  making  a  vir- 
tuous  sacrifice. 

If  we  were  to  remove  or  weaken  the  motive  of 
interest,  which  would  be  the  case  in  Mr.  Godwin^s 
system,  I  fear  we  should  have  but  a  weak  substi* 
tute  in  a  sense  of  duty.  But  if  to  the  present 
beneficial  effects  known  to  result  fi^om  a  sense  of 
interest,  we  could  superadd  a  sense  of  duty 
which  is  the  object  of  the  latter  part  of  this  work, 
it  does  not  seem  absolutely  hopeless,  that  some 
partial  improvement  in  society  should  result  from  it. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  resource  of  emigration 
seems  to  be  excluded  from  such  a  society  as  Mr. 
Godwin  has  imagined ;  yet  in  that  partial  degree 
of  improvement  which  alone  can  rationally  be 
expected,  it  may  fairly  enter  into  our  considera- 
tion. And  as  it  is  not  probable  that  human  in- 
dustry  should  begin  to  receive  its  best  direction 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  said  that  m  the  case  of  a  redun- 
dant population  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of 
the.  world,  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy  that 
presents  itself  is,  emigration  to  those  parts  that 
are  uncultivated.  As  these  parts  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  very  thinly  peopled,  this  resource  might 
appear,  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject,  an  adequate 
remedy,  or  at  least  of  a  nature  to  remove  the  evil . 
to  a  distant  period :  but  when  we, advert  to  expe- 
rience, and  to  the  actual  state  of  the  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  ^obe^  instead  of  any  thing  like  an 
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adequate    remedy  it   will    appear    but  a*  slight 
palliative. 

In  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  peopling 
of  new  countries,  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
hardships,  with  which  the  first  setders  have  had 
to  struggle,  appear  to  be  even  greater  tlian.wecan 
well  imagine  they  could  be  exposed  to  in  their 
parent  state.  The  endeavor  to  avoid  that  degree 
of  unhappiness  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  family  might  long  have  left  the  new 
world  of  America  unpeopled  by  Europeans,  if 
those  more  powerful  passions  the  thirst  of  gain, 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
had  not  directed  and  anim<j,ted  the  enterprise. 
These  passjoiis  enabled  the  first  adventurers  to 
triumph  over  every  obstacle ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances in  a  way  to  make  humanity  shudder,  and 
to  defeat  the  true  end  of  emigration.  Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  present  monient,  we 
cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the  first  conquests  of  _ 
these  countries  without  feeling  strongly,  that  the 
race  destroyed  was  in  moral  worth  as  well  as 
numbers  superior  to  the  race  of  their  destroyers. 

The  parts  of  America  settled  by  tlie  English, 
from  being  thinly  peopled,  were  better  adapted  to 
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the  establishment  of  new  colonies ;  yet  even  here, 
the  most  formidable  difficuhies  presented  them- 
selves.    In  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  begun  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  anc^  established  by  lord  Dela- 
ware, three  attempts  completely  failed.     Nearly 
half  of  the  first  colony  was  destroyed  by  the  sava- 
ges, and  the  rest  consumed  and  worn  down  by  fa- 
tigue and  faniine  deserted  the  country,  and  return- 
,  cd  home  in  despair.     The  second  colony  was  cut 
off  to  a  man  in  a  manner  unknown;  but  they  were 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Indians.     The 
third  experiended  the  same  dismal  fate ;  and  th'j 
remains  of  the  fourth,  after  it  had  been  reduced  by 
famine  and  disease  in  the  course  of  six  months 
from  500  to  60  persons,  were  returning  in  a  fam- 
ishing and  desperate  condition  to  England,  when 
they  were  met  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeak  bay 
hy  lord  Delaware,  with  a  squadron^  loaded  with 
provisions,  and  every  thing  for  their  relief  and  de- 
fence." 

The  first  puritan  settlers  in  New^  England  were 
few  in  number.  They  landed  in  a  bad  season, 
and  were  only  supported  by  their  private  funds. 


^  Burke*s  America,  vol.  ii.   p.  219.     RobeHson,  b.  ix. 
p.  8S,  86. 
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The  winter  was  premature  and  terribly  cold; 
the  country  was  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded 
very  little  for  the  refreshment  of  persons  sickly 
with  such  a  voyage,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  an 
infant  people.  Nearly  half  of  them  perished  by 
the  scurvy,  by  want,  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  yet  those  who  sun  ived  were  not  dispirited 
by  their  hardships,  but  supported  by  their  energy 
of  character,  and  the  satisfaction  of  fincUng  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  the  spiritual  arm,  re- 
duced  this  savage  country  by  degrees  to 'yield 
them  a  comfortable  subsistence. ' 

Even  the  plantation,  of  Barbadoes,  which  in- 
creased afterwards  with  such  extraordinary  rapidi- 
ty, had  at  first  to  contend  with  a  Country  utterly 
desolate,  an  extreme  want  of  provisions,  a  difficul- 
ty in  clearing  the  ground  unusually  great  from  the 
uncommon  size  and  hardness  of  the  trees,  a  most 
disheartening  scantiness  and  poverty  in  their  first 
crops,  and  a  slow  and  precarious  supply  of  provi- 
sions from  England.* 

The  attempt  of  the  French  in  166S,  to  form  at 
once  a  powerful  colony  in  Guinea,  was  attended 


*  Burke's  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

*  Id.  p.  85. 
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with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  landed  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
placed  under  tents  and  miserable  sheds.  In  this 
situation,  inactive,  weary  of  existence,  and  in  want 
of  all  necessaries,  exposed  to  contagious  distem* 
pers  which  are  always  occasioned  by  bad  provi- 
sions, and  to  all  the  irregularities  which  idleness 
produces  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  almost 
the  whole  of  them  ended  their  lives  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  despair.  The  attempt  was  completely 
abortive.  1  Vo  thousand  men,  whose  robust  con- 
stitutions had  enabled  them  to  resist  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  climate  and  the  miseries  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  were  brought  back  to  France, 
and  the  25,000,000  of  livres  which  had  been .  ex- 
pended  in  the  expedition  were  totally  lost. ' 

In  the  late  settlements  at  Port  Jackson  in  New 
Holland,  a  nlelancholy  and  affecting  picture  is 
drawn  by  Collins  of  the  extreme  hardships  with 
which,  for  some  years,  the  infant  colony  had  to 
struggle  before  the  produce  was  equal  to  its  sup- 
port. These  distresses  were  undoubtedly  aggra- 
vated by  the  character  of  the  settlers;  but  those 

•  Rayiial,  Hist,  des  Indes,  torn.  vii.  liv.  xiii.  p.  43^.  Id. 
vols.  8vo.  1795. 
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which  were  caused  by  the  unheahhiness  of  a  new- 
ly cleared  country,  the  failure  of  first  crops, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  supplies  from  so  distant  a 
mother  coiuitry,  were  of  themselves  sufficiently 
disheartening,  to  place  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the 
necessity  of  great  resources,  as  well  as  unconquer- 
able perseverence,  in  the  colonization  of  ^vage 
countries. 

The  establishment  of  colonics  in  the  more 
thinly  peopled  re^ons  of  Europe  and  Asia  would 
evidently  require  still  greater  resources.     From 
the  power  and  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries,  a  considerable  military  force 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  utter  and  im- 
mediate destruction.     Even  the  frontier  provinces 
of  the  most  powerful  states  are  defended  with 
considerable  difliculty  from  such  resdess  neigh- 
bors ;  and  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  cultivator  are 
continually  interrupted  by  their  predatory  incur- 
sions.    The  late  empress  Catharine   of  Russia 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  by  regular  fortresses, 
the  colonies  which  she  had  established  in  the  dis- 
tricts near  the  Wolga ;  and  the  calamities  which 
her  subjects  suffered  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Crim  Tartars  fiimished  a  pretext,  and  perhaps  a 
just  one,  for  taking  possessi(xi  of  the  whole  of  the 
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Crimea,  and  expelling  the  greatest  part  of  these 
turbulent  neighbOTs,  and  reducii^  the  rest  to  a 
more  tranquil  mode  of  life. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  first  establishment 
from  soil,  climate,  and  the  want  of  prq)er  conve- 
niences, are  of  course  nearly  the  same  in  these  re- 
l^ons  as  in  America.  Mn  Eton,  in  his  account 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  says,  that  75,000  Chris* 
tians  were  obliged  by  Russia  to  emigrate  from  the 
Crimea,  and  sent  to  inhabit  the  country  abandoned 
hy  the  Nogai  Tartars ;  but  the  winter  coming  <m 
before  the  houses  built  for  them  were  ready,  a 
great  part  of  ^them  had  no  other  shelter  from  the 
cold  than  what  was  afforded  them  by .  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  covered  with  what  they  could 
procure,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  perished. 
Only  iseven  thousand  remained  a  few  years  after- 
wards. Another  colony  from  Italy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bory sthenes  had,  he  says,  no  better  &te,  owing 
to  the  bad  management  of  those  who  were  com- 
missioned to  provide  for  them. 

It  b  hee^ess  to  add  to  these  instances^  as  the 
sK:counts  given  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
new  settlements  are  all  neariy  similar.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  by  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
that  oiie  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  seen  so  many 
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fraitless  attempts  to  settle  colonies  at  an  immense 
.  public  and  private  expense  by  several  of  the  pow- 
ers ^f  Europe  is,  that  the  moral  and  mechanical 
hskAts  adapted  to  the  mother  country  are  fre- 
quently not  so  to  the  new-settled  one,  and  to  ex- 
temal  events^  many  of  which  are  unforeseen ;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  none  of  the  English 
colonies  became  any  way  considerable  till  the  ne- 
cessary manners  were  bom  and  grew  up  in  the 
country.  Pallas  particularly  notices  the  want  of 
proper  habits  in  the  colonies  established  by  Rus- 
'  sia,  as  one  of  the  causes  why  the}'  did  not  increase 
«o  fast  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
first  establishment  of  a  new  colony  generally  pre- 
sents  an  instance  of  a  country  peopled  considerably 
beyond  its  actual  produce ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence seems,  to  be,  that  this  population,  if  not 
amply  suj^lied  by  the  mother  ccmntry,  should  at 
the  commencement  be  diminished  to  the  level  of  the 
first  scanty  productions,  and  not  begin  permanently 
to  incrcase  till  the  remaining  numbers  had  so  for 
cultivated  the  soil  as  to  make  it  yield  a  quantity 
of  food  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support ; 
and  which  consequently  they  could  divide  with  a 
family.    The  frequent  failures  in  the  establishment 
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of  new  colonies  tend  strongly  to  show  the  orotr  of 
precedence  between  food  and  population. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  then,  that  the  claM  of 
people  on  whom  the  distress  arising  fipom  a  too 
rapidly  increasing  population  would  principally 
fall  could  not  possibly  begin  a  new  colony  in  a 
distant  country.  From  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion, they  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in  those 
resources  which  alone  could  ensure  success;  and 
unless  they  could  find  leaders  among  the  higher 
classes  urged  by  the  «{Hrit  of  avarice  or  enter- 
prise, or  of  religious  or  political  discontent ;  or 
were  furnished  with  means  and  support  by  govern- 
ment ;  whatever  degree  <rf  misery  they  might  suf- 
fer in  their  own  country  from  the  scarcity  of  sub- 
sistence, they  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  take 
possession  of  any  of  those  uncultivated  regions  of 
which  there  is  such  an  extent  on  Ae  earth. 

XVhen  new  colonies  have  been  once  securely 
estaUished,  the  difficulty  of  emigration  is  indeed 
very  considerably  diminished;  yet,  even  then, 
some  resources  are  necessary  to  provide  vessels 
for  the  voyage,  and  support  and  assistance  till  the 
emigrants  can  settle  themselves,  and  find  employ- 
ment in  their  adopted  country.  How  far  it  is 
incumbent  upon  a  government  to  furnish  these 
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resources  may  be  a  question ;  but  whatever  be  its 
duty  in  this  particular,  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
expect,  Aat  except  where  any  particular  colonial 
advanU^es  are  proposed  emigration  should  be 
actively  assisted. 

The.  necessary  resources  for  transport  and  main- 
tenance are  however  frequently  furnished  by  indi- 
viduals or  private  companies.  Tor  many  years 
before  the  American  war,  and  for  some  few  ^nce, 
the  facilities  of  emigration  to  this  new  world,  and 
the  probable  advantages  in  view,  were  unusually 
great ;  and  it  must  be  considered  undoubtedly  as 
a  very  happy  circumstance  for  any  country,  to  have 
so  comfortable  an  asylum  for  its  redundant  popu- 
lation* But  I  would  ask  whether,  even  during 
these  periods,  the  distress  among  the  common 
people  in  this  country  was  little  or  nothing,  and 
whether  every  man  fek  secure  before  he  ventured 
on  marriage,  that  however  lai^  his  iamily  might 
be,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  suf^rring  h 
without  parish  assistance.  The  answer,  I  fisar, 
could  not  be  in  the  affirmative.. 

It  will  be  said,  that  when  an  opportuniQr  of  ad- 
vantageous emigration  is  oflfered,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  people  themselves,  if  instead  of  accepting  it 
they  prefer  a  life  of  icelibacy  or  extreme  poverty 
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in  their  own  country.  Is  it  then  a  fault  for  a  man 
to  feel  an  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  to  love  the 
parents  that  nurtured  lym,  his  kindred,  his  friends, 
and  the  companions  of  his  early  years  ?  or  is  it  no 
evil  that  he  suffers,  because  he  consents  to  bear  it 
rather  than  snap  these  cords  which  nature  has 
wound  in  close  and  intricate  folds  round  the  hu- 
man heart  ?  The  great  plan  of  Providence  seems 
to  require  indeed  that  these  ties  should  sometimes 
be  broken ;  but  the  separation  does  not,  on  that 
account,  give  less  pain;  and  though  the  general 
good  may  be  promoted  by  it^  it  does  not  cease  to 
be  an  individual  evil.  Besides,  doubts  and  un- 
certainty must  ever  attend  all  distant  emigrations, 
particularly  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  lower  clas- 
ses of  people.  They  cannot  feet  quite  secure, 
that  the  representations  made  to  them  of  the  high 
price  of  labor,  cm*  the  cheapness  of  land,  are  accu- 
rately true*  They  arc  placing  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  persons  who  are  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  transport  and  maintenance,  who  may 
perhaps  have  an  interest  in  deceiving  them ;  and 
the  sea  which  they  are  to  pass  appears  to  them  like 
the  separation  of  death  bom  all  their  former  con- 
nexions, and  in  a  manner  to  preclude  the  possibili- 
ty of  return  in  case  of  feilure,  as  they  cannot  ex- 
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pect  the  offer  of  the  same  means  to  bring  them 
back.  We  cannot  be  surprised  then  that  except 
where  a  ^irit  of  enterprise  is  added  to  the  uneasi- 
ness of  poverty,  the  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances should  frequently 

*'  Make  them  rather  bear  the  ills  they  suffer, 
"  Than  fly  to  others  which  they  know  not  of." 

If  a  tract  of  rich  land  as  large  as  this  island  were 
suddenly  annexed  to  it,  and  sold  in  small  lots,  or 
let  out  in  small  farms,  the  case  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  melioration  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
mon people  would  be  sudden  and  striking  ;  though 
the  rich  would  be  continually  complaining  of  the 
high  price  of  labor,  the  pride  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  done.  These,  I 
understand,  are  not  unfrequent  complaints  among 
the  men  of  property  in  America. 

Every  resource  however,  from  emigration,  if 
used  eftectually,  as  this  would  be,  must  be  of 
short  duration.  There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  Eu- 
rope except  perhaps  Russia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  do  not  often  endeavor  to  better  their  con- 
dition  by  removing  to  other  countries.  As  these 
states  therefore  have  nearly  all  rather  a  redundant 
than  deficient  population,  in  proportion  to  their 
produce,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  afford  any 
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eiTectual  resources  of  emigration  to  each  olhen 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  in  this  more 
enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the  internal  econo- 
my of  each  state  were  so  admirably  regulated,  that 
DO  checks  existed  to  population,  and  the  difierent 
governments  provided  every  facility  for  emigra-- 
tion.  Taking  the  population  of  Europe,  exclud* 
ing  Russia,  at  a  hundred  millions,  and  allowmg  a 
greater  increase  of  produce  than  is  probable,  or 
even  possible,  in  the  mother  countries,  the  redun- 
dancy  of  parent  stock  in  a  single  century  would  be 
eleven  hundred  millions,  which  added  to  the  na- 
tural  increase  of  the  colonies,  during  the  same  time, 
would  more  than  double  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  present  population  of  the  whole  earth. 

Can  we  imagine  that  in  the  uncultivated  parts 
0f  Asia,  Africa  (h*  America,  the  greatest  exer- 
tions and  the  best  directed  endeavors  could,  in  so 
short  a  period,  prepare  a  quantity  of  land  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  ^uch  a  population.  If  any  san- 
guine person  should  feel  a  doubt  upon  the  subject^ 
let  him  only  add  25  or  50  years  more,  and  every 
doubt  must  be  crushed  in  overwhelming  convic- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  reason  why  the 
i^source  of  emigration  has  so  long  continued  to 
vol.  ii.  u 
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be  hdd  out  as  a  remedy  to  redurttlaflt  population 
is,  because  from  Ac  natural  unwillingneas  of  peoi^ 
pfe  to  desert  their  native  country,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  deating  and  cultivating  fresh  soil,  it  never  is 
or  can  be  adfequately  adopted.  If  this  remedy  weref 
indeed  reaHy  effectual,  and  had  power  so  fer 
to  relieve  tlie  disorders  of  vifee  and  misery  in  old 
^tes  as  to  place  them  in  die  condition  of  the  most 
prosperous  nevr  colonics,  we  should  soon  see  tbc( 
phial  exhausted,  and  when  the  disorders  retttrtied 
with  increased  virulence,  every  hope  from  thi^ 
quarter  would  be  forever  closed. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  with  any  view  of  mak- 
'  ing  room  for  an  unrestricted  increase  of  popula- 
tion, emigration  is  perfectly  inadequate ;  but  as  a 
partial  and  temporary  expedient,  and'with  a  view 
to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  thr 
trWfer  spread  of  civilization,  it  seems  to  be  both 
useful  and  proper ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
govermvients  arc  bound  actively  to  encourage  it, 
it  is  not  onJy  striking^  unjust,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic  in  them  to  prevent  it.  There  are 
no  fears  so  totally  ill^-groundfed  as  the  feare  of  de- 
population from  emigration.  The  vw  inertia  of 
people  in  generd,  ted  their  attachment  to  thBir 
homes,  are  qualities  so  strong  aud  general,  that  we 
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may  rest  assured  that  they  will  not  emigrate^  un- 
less from  political  diopon^^  or  extreme  poverty 
they  are  in  such  a  state^  as  will  make  it  as  much 
for  the  advantage  of  their  country  as  of  themselves 
that  they  should  go  out  of  it.  The  complaints  of 
high  w^ges  in  conse%y«m#  df  emigraticms  are  of 
all  others  the  most  unreasonable,  and  ought  the 
feast  to  be  a^nded  to.  If  the  wages  <if  llEibor  in 
my  country  be  such  4s  toewb)^  the  lower  c\fmm 
of  people  to  live  indtb  tpferatile  coviCbrt,  we  imy 
tue  quite  certain  tl^t  they  wiU pot  emigrate;  and  if 
tbey  be  not  such  it  is  cruelty  and  injustice  tp  de- 
ti»iathei9 
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TO  remedy  the  frequent  distresses  of  the 
podr,  laws  to  enforce  their  relief  have  been  insti- 
tuted ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  this  kind,  England  has  particularly  distin- 
gubbed  herself.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  though 
it  may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intensity  of  indi- 
vidual misfortune,  it  has  spread  the  evil  over  a 
much  larger  surface. 

It  is  a  subject  often  started  in  conversadon,  and 
mentioned  always  as  a  matter  of  great  surpris?^ 
that  notwithstanding  the  immense  sum  which  is 
annually  collected  for  the  poor  in  this  country 
there  is  still  so  much  distress  among  them.  Some 
think  that  the  money  must  be  embezzled  for  pri- 
vate use;' others,  that  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  consume  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  feast- 
ing. All  agree,  that  somehow  or  other  it  must 
be  very  ill  managed.  In  short,  the  fact,  that  even 
before  the  late  scarcities  three  millions  were  cdl- 
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lected  annually  for  the  poor,  and  yet  that  their 
distresses  were  not  removed,  is  the  subject  of 
continual  astonishment.  But  a  man  who  looks  a 
little  below  the  sur&ce  of  things  would  be  ijiuch 
more  astonished,  if  the  fact  were  othen^'ise  than  it 
is  observed  to  be ;  or  even  if  a  collection  univer* 
sally  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  instead  of 
four,  were  materially  to  alter  it. 

Suppose,  that  by  a  subscription  of  the  rich,  the 
eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings,  which  men  earn 
now,  were  made  up  five  shillings,  it  might  be  im- 
agined, perhaps,  that  they  would  then  be  able  to 
live  comfortably,  and  have  a  piece  of  meat  every 
day  for  their  dinner.  But  this  would  be  a  very 
false  conclusion.  The  transfer  of  three  additional 
shillings  a  day  to  each  laborer  would  not  increase 
the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  country.  There  is 
not  at  present  enough  for  all  to  have  a  moderate 
share.  What  would  then  be  the  consequence? 
the  competition  among  the  buyers  in  the  market 
of  meat  would  rapidly  raise  the  price  from  eight 
pence  at  nine  pence  to  two  or  three  shillings  in 
the  pound,  and  the  commodity  would  not  be  di- 
vided among  many  more  than  it  b  at  present. 
When  an  article  is  scarce,  and  cannot  be  distri- 
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buted  to  all,  he  that  can  show  the  most  valid  p^- 
t|^t,  that  is,  he  that  o|S^s  1^  mo^  money  be^ome^ 
the  possessor.    If  we  can  su[^K>se  the  compietjift]^ 
among  the  buyers  of  meat  to  continue  long  eoough 
for  a  greater  number  of  c^jittle  to  be  reared  Ban^c^- 
ly,  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  ^ 
com,  which  Would  be  a  very  disadvantageous  ex- 
change;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  country 
could  not  then  support  the  same  populiiktioia ;  and 
when  subsisteix^e  is  scarce  ia  propoFtion  to  tlie 
number  of  people  it  is  of  littte  ^aseque^oe  wJke- 
ther  thie  lowest  qnuembers  of  the  society  possess 
twQ  shillings  or  five.    They  m.Mst,  at  all  events^ 
be  reduced  to  live  upoo  the  Imxle^  fare  and  'm 
the  smaUest  quanti^. 

It  mi^t  be  said  perljaps^  i^  the  iocr^aed 
number  of  purchaaers  in  eveiy  article  wouJd  give 
a  spur  to  productive  industry^  and  that  the  wh<dq 
produce  of  the  island  would  be  increased.  But 
the  spur  that  these  fancied  riches  would  give  to 
population  would  more  than  counterbalance  it ; 
and  the  increased  produce  would  bi^  to  be  divide 
among  a  more  than  proporti^XKibly  mcr^ased  num- 
ber of  people. 

A  collection  from  the  rich  (rf*  eighteen  shitting 
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in  the  pcHmd,  even  if  distributed  in  the  most  judi- 
ckMis  mannet^^  W6uld  have  an  effect  simtlai*  to  that 
itsulting  from  the  supposition  which  I  hate  just 
Hftide ;  and  nb  possible  sacrifices  of  the  rich,  par- 
tieularly  in  money,  could  for  any  time  prevent  the 
recurreftce  of  distress  amotig  the  lower  members 
Of  society,  who  ever  they  were.     Great  chang^js 
tiA^X  indeied  b^  made.     The  rich  might  become 
^ts  and  some  of  the  poor  t\t\i ;  but  while  the 
present  proj^ioh  between  population  and  food 
iiontkiues,  a  part  of  society  must  necessarily  find 
it  difficult  to  support  a  family,  and  this  difficulty 
will  naturally  fell  on  the  kast  fortunate  me.Tibers. 
It  may  at  fesl  appear  strange,  but  I  beli^  ve  it 
is  true,  that  I  cannot  by  means  of  money  raise  .the 
<5andition  of  a  poor  man,  and  enable  him  to  Yxw  • 
much  better  than  he  did  before,  without  propor- 
tioHably  depressing  others  in  the.  same  class.     If 
Tretnench  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  my 
hotfi^,  and  ^Ve  hiia  what  I  have  cut  off,  I  then 
benefit  him  without  depressing  any  but  myself 
and  family,  who  pertiaps  may  be  well  able  to  bear 
it;     If  I  turn  up  a  pijece  of  uncultivated  land,  and 
^ve  hattftke  produce,  I  then  benefit  both  him  and 
aH:-t}i0  members'of  «3cieQr,befealUse  what  he  before 
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consumed  is  thrown  into  the  common  stock,  and 
probably  some  of  the  new  produce  with  it.  But' 
if  I  only  give  him  money,  supposing  the  produce 
of  the  country  to  remain  the  same,  I  ^ve  him  a 
title  to  a  larger  share  of  that  produce  than  former- 
ly^  which  share  he  cannot  receive  without  dimi* 
nishing  the  shares  of  others.  It  is  evident  that 
this  effect  in  individual  instances  must  be  so  small 
as  to  be  totally  imperceptible ;  but  still  it  must 
exist,  as  many  other  effects  do,  which  like  some 
of  the  insects  that  people  Ae  air  elude  our  grosser 
perceptions. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  food  in  any  country 
to  remain  the  same  for  .many  years  together,  it  is 
evident  that  this  food  must  be  divided  accordmg 
to  the  value  of  each  man's  patent,  or  the  sum  of 
^noney  which  he  can  afford  to  spend  in  this  com-> 
modity  so  universally  in  request.     It  is  a  demon* 
strative  truth  therefore,  that  the  patents  of  one  set 
of  men  could  not  be  increased  in  value,  without 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  patents  of  some  other 
set  of  men.     If  the  rich  were  to  subscribe  and 
give  five  shillings  a  day  to  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  without  retrenching  their  own  tabl6s,  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  as  these  men  would  live  more 
at  their  ease,  and  consume  a  greater  quantity  of 
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provisions,  there  would  be  less  food  remaining  to 
divide  among  the  rest;  and  consequently  each 
man's  patent  would  be  diminished  in  value,  or 
the  same  number  of  pieces  of  silver  would  pur- 
chase a  smaller  quantity  of  subsistence,  and  the 
price  of  provbions  would  universally  rise. 

These  general  reasonings  have  been  strikingly 
confirmed  during  tlie  late  scarcities.  The  suppo- 
sition which  I  have  made  of  a  collection  from  the 
rich  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound  has  been 
nearly  realized ;  and  the  effect  has  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  If  the  same  distri- 
bution had  been  made  when  no  scarcity  existed, 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions 
would  have  been  a  necessary  consequence ;  but 
following  as  it  did  a  scarcity,  its  effect  must  have 
been  doubly  powerful.  No  person,  I  believe,  will 
venture  to  doubt,  that  if  we  were  to  give  three- 
additional  shillings  a  day  to  every  laboring  man 
in  the  kingdom,  as  I  before  supposed,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  meat  for  his  dinner,  the  price 
of  meat  would  rise  in  the  most  rapid  and  unex- 
ampled manner.  But  surely,  in  a  deficiency  of 
com,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  every  man 
to  have  his  usual  share,  if  we  still  continue  to  fur- 
voL  lu  X  - 
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itbhflmii  fenm  iwidi  tbe  mens  lof  pHvohuMig 
tte  saiKis  qmctiii^  as  ibefovt;,  4ie  ttffoi^  nuist  be  ia 

It^eens  in  ^eat  maaam  to  teii^  escaped  obr. 
aeitra^icn,  Ihat  Reprice  of  ccxm  in  aacaeckj  will 
depend  iBiBhii»re«pon  41k  obstnaKj  with  ii^^ 
Are  tBint  dcgseb  of  cDasainptkxi  ispeis^vwfii  in, 
thaniQA  tibbiflegBce  of  liie  aetualidefiGifiney.  A  de« 
ficfiency  aof  fone  liaif  of  a  crop,  if  iiife  peoj^e  cauU 
knmi^&ftely  conseat  to  cqpsimift  oidy  ione  %a]f  jQf 
^ydbat  Aejr^did  fatfoce,  wcoddipirodQOe  little  or  no 
el^t  oaAe  pi^e  xif  ciocd.  AdeAcitnoy  io£  tHic 
tlpiiiili,  if  ocaody  dhc  jnme  )bonsmQfifu&  imeoe^ 
^mltmm^  %a  lor  eleven  rocHiths,  m^ht  xsme  >die 
l^e  of ifltm  1i&  labnost  ai^  jbeight    Tlie  unoae  m 

%s|ied«€iflfii$rseYi^ng  fin  the  amm  ^opsssmfikm^ 
m4  ^f>f «c^]»e  ihe  h^er  wiUl  the  pruor  rise  faefisw 
the  fnQ^i$98ii^  #n:mution  of  cooaumptiioii  is<j£L 

It  rl^iA  4)008  ras^effted  ^y  aome  peofie  tfuitlhifi^ 
i^m^^  do!  not  dtinunsh  csmsurmplbn*  tf  Ihis'ivefe 
WsiSy,  t8im»  fve  sk>uJd  iBiae  the  price  «af  b  JEiiuAieliaf 
egm  s^it^bintdr^psmnds  or  laove,  in^eveiy  dsfc 
cii^ncy,  y^^h  :eou}d  sot  b^  fu&r  mA  Qasoj^ettlf' 
remedied  by  importation.    But  the  fact  i%  thaT 
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ImoniMtiroctift  of  the  notes  affile  bbuntiJF,  At 

gsd  the  bnniefis^  iiiins  yMxAi  we  dfatt^buONl  by 
^i^^  tfaig  <A^  cMMOt  be  aoatod  tilt  Ikt 
jpj^e^  t>6i$mie  e jcicessivef  and  iant  ereii  dK  mid* 
^  ckss^^  of  MCfiBty,  <^  ttt  leatt;  itose  imnfediaidf 
Itbat^  Ihe  pMr,  to  sair^  in  the  ar^le  of  bfi^  firom 
%k  WcxmA  inabilitjr  of  purcfaEoing  it  in  the  MbaA 
'^ta^f.  Tbe  pMc  Wiio  wet^  asaiissted  bf  tfieb* 
f^^liK^  had  ii0  itesdon  whatever  to  csom^kan  «kf 
«)ie  high  ^pt^  of  gmki ;  because  k  was  the  ex. 
cessiveness  of  this  price,  and  this  aloQe»  which  by- 
enforcing  such  a  saving  left  a  greater  c^uantity  of 
com  ^r  the  consumption  of  the  lowest  cla$sei^ 
w^eh  e(!A-n  Ae  psa-ish  ftBo#sdfice8  ehable  tiiem  to 
c6inn>and.  The  greatest  sutferers  in  tlie  scarcitv 
were  ui^douhtedly  die  clas^^  insinaediately  abpv^ 
the  pooti  and  these  were  in  the  most  mstfked  man- 
ner  depressed  by  die  excessive  bounties  given  to 
Aoae  below  theaii.  Almost  ^aU  poverty  Us  relatives ; 
attd  I  Mitch  dbubt  Wteth^  these  p^pte  #difld  have 
been  rendered  so  poor  if  a  sum  e<|uai  to  half  of 
diese  booaties  had  been  takeB  direotly  c^  of  d^jr 
pbfckets,  ai  they  we?fe,  by  Aat  heW  aistribmidii  of 
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tlie  moDejr  of  the  society  which  actually  took 
place/  This  distributicm  by  givii^  to  the  pocnrer 
chMnrw  a  comnmid  of  food,  so  much  greater  tfaaa 
that  to  whidi  their  degree  of  skiU  and  indurtry  en* 
titled  them,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  of  the 
countiy,  diminished  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  command  over  the  necessaries  of  Hfe^ 
which  the  classes  above  them,  by  their  superior 
skill  and  industiy,  would  naturally  possess ;  and  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  degree  of  assistance 
which  the  poor  received,  and  which  prevented 
them  fiom  resorting  to  the  use  of  those  substitutes^ 


'  Supposing  the  lower  classes  to  earn  on  an  average 
ten  shillings  a  week,  and  the  classes  just  above  them  twen* 
iff  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a  scarcity  these  latter 
would  be  more  straightened  in  their  power  of  command- 
ing  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  a  donation  of  ten  shillings 
a  week  to  those  below  them,  than  by  the  subtraction  of 
five  shillings  a  week  from  their  own  earnings.  In  the. 
one  case,  they  would  be  all  reduced  to  a  level ;  the  price 
of  provisions  would  rise  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from 
the  greatness  of  the  competition;  and  all  would  be  straight- 
ened for  subsistence.  In  the  other  case,  the  classes  above 
^e  poor  would  still  maintain  a  considerable  part  of  their 
relative  superiority ;  the  price  of  provisions  would  by  n« 
means  rise  in  the  same  degree ;  and  their  remaining  fif- 
teen shillings  would  purchase  much  more  than  their  twen- 
ty shilliogs  in  the  former  case. 
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vrfiidi  in  every  other  country  on  such  occasions 
the  great  law  oS.  nec^sity  teaches,  was  not  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  se  veri^  of  the  pressuie 
on  so  large  a  body  of  people  from  the  extreme 
high  juices,  and  the  permanent  evil  which  must 
result  from  forcing  so  many  persons  on  the  parish, 
who  before  thought  themselves  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  want. 

If  we  were  to  double  the  fcHrtunes  of  all  those 
who  possess  above  a  hundred  a  year,  the  eflfect  on 
the  ^ce  of  gnun  would  be  slow  and  inconside« 
mble;  but  H*  we  were  to  douUe  the  price  of  labor 
Aroughout  the  kingdom,  the  effi?ct  in  raising  the^ 
price  of  grain  would  be  rapid  and  great.  The 
general  principles  on  this  subject  will  not  admit 
of  dilute ;  and  that  in  the  particular  case  which 
we  have  been  considering,  the  bounties  to  the 
poor  were  of  a  magnitude  to  operate  very  power- 
fully  in  this  manner  will  sufficiently  appear,  if  we 
recollect,  that  before  the  late  scarcities  the  sum 
collected  for  the  poor  was  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions, and  that  during  the  year  1801  it  was  said 
to  be  ten  millions.  An  additional  seven  millions 
acting  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  ^  and  employed 

'  See  a  small  pamphlet  published  in  November  1 8OO1 
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exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  provhians^^  j 
to  a  considekxible  advance  in  the  price  df  tvsj^  ^ 
many  parts  61  the  kingdom^  atid  ineteadoA  \^  it 
prodigious  sum  expended  in  vduntary  efasrity^^ 
must  have  had  a  most  powe^I  effect  in  raii^ 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  fife^  if  any  r^HansB 
can  be  placed  on  the  clearest  gencital  patinci|des 
confirmed  as  much  as  possible  by  a^peitenfaKSi 
A  mail  with  a  family  has  received,  to  my  kiidw- 
fedge,  fourteen  killings  a  week  fitmi  Ite  parieSi; 
His  common  earnings  were  ten  diillihgs  a  weett^ 
mA  !bs  weekly  revenue  diereforr^  twenty^fbiiiri 
Before  the  scarcity  he  had  beeh  lA  Hie  habit  df 
purchasing  a  bushel  of  floor  a  week  wi^  eight 
shillings  perhaps,  and  eansequendy  had  two  sfai|^ 
lings  out  of  his  ten,  to  E^are  for  other  nMessaridsi 
During  the  scarcity  he  was  enabled  td  pwbhase 


entitled,  jfn  itrv&^tigation  of  the  tauae  of  the  fite^eni  fU^ 
firice  offirovhiona,  ThiB  pamphlet  li^aSTmstiikel^  "by  saat 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  scarcity^aiid  as  tucli 
it  would  naturally  appear  to  be  incomplete,  adverting,  as 
It  does,  prfncipatllyto  a  single  cau&e.  B^tth^  sole  obj^ 
of  the  pamphlet  was  to  give  tKee  prkioi|»U  tie^iofi  fof  Hie 
extreme  high  price  of  provisions,  in  proportion  to  tfe^  it* 
gree  of  the  scarcity,  admitting  the  deficiency  of  oner  Wrth> 
as  stated  in  the  Duke  of  Portl«md^ft  letter  $  wlmhr^  ain 
much  inclined  to  think  wasi  very  near  the  truth. 
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Ac  same,  quandty  at  nearly  three  times  the  price, 
Rt  paid  twenty-two  shillings  for  his  bushel  of 
tour,  and  had  as  before  two  i^ffiings  remaining 
ht  other  wants.  Such  mstances  could  not  possi- 
Wy  have  been  universal,  without  nusing  the  price 
of  wheat  very  much. higher  than  it  really  was 
•«^uring  any  part  of  the  dearth.  But  similar  in- 
stances were  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  tlie 
system  itself  of  measuring  the  relief  given  by  the 
price  of  grain  was  general. 

If  the  circulation  of  the  country  had  consisted 
entirely  of  specie,  which  could  not  have  been  im- 
mediately increased^  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  give  such  an  additional  sum  as  seven  millions 
to  the  poor  without  embarrassing  to  a  great  degree 
the  operations  of  commerce.     On  the  comm«icc. 
ment  therefore  of  this  extensive  relief,   which 
would  necessarily  occasion  a  proportionate  expendi- 
ture in  provisions  throughout  all  the  ranks  of  so^ 
ciety,  a  great  demand  would  be  felt  for  an  increas- 
ed  circulating  medium.    The  nature  of  the  mc 
£um  Aen  principally  in  use  was  such,  tliat  it 
could  t>e  created  immediately  on  demand.     From 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  of  England,  as  laid  be- 
fore /Parliament,  it  appeared  that  no  verj'  great 
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additional  issues  of  paper  took  place  from  thi& 
quarter.  The  three  millions  and  a  half  added  to 
its  former  average  issues  were  not  probably  much 
above  what  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  quantity 
of  specie,  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  cir- 
culation. If  this  supposition  be  true,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  gold  which  made  its  appearance 
at  that  time  furnishes  the  strongest  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  nearly  as  much  as  this  must  have  been 
withdrawn,  it  would  follow  that  the  part  of  the.  cir- 
culation originating  in  the  bank  of  England,  though 
changed  in  its  nature,  had  not  been  much  increas- 
ed in  its  quantity ;  and  with  regard  to  the  eflfect  of 
the  circulating  medium  on  the  price  of  all  commo- 
dities it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely  the  same  whether  it  were  made  up  princi- 
pally of  guineas,  or  of  pound  notes  and  shillings 
which  would  pass  current  for  guineas. 

The  demand  therefore  for  an  increased  circula- 
ting medium  was  left  to  be  supplied  principally  by 
the  country  banks,  and  it  could  not  be  expected, 
that  they  should  hesitate  in  taking  advantage  of  so 
profitable  an  opportunity.  The  paper  issues  of  a 
country  bank  are,  as  I  conceive,  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  its  notes  which  will  remain  in  circula- 
tion ;  and  this  quantity  is  again  measured,  suppo- 
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w^  a  confidefice  to  \K  established,  by  the  sum  of 
idiat  is  wanted  to  osffty  im  aU  the  money  transsc* 
tidas  of  the  |ie%MxM-bpod.  Fi^ooi  the  high  price 
of  provi^nsy  aU  these  tranaactioiis  became  mooa 
aiLpensiire.  Ibi  the  single  article  of  t^e  weekly 
p^niiei^lbf  la|0Drers'  wages,  including  the  pariah 
aBowanees,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  great  addition 
to  the  circakting  medium  of  the  neighbotfaooA 
would  be  wanted.  Had  the  country  bonks  afc» 
tempted  to  issue  the  saaie  quantity  of  paper  witb* 
out  such  a  particular  dem^md  for  it,  they  would 
quickly  have  been  admonished  of  tbeir  error  by  ill 
rapid  and  pressing  return  upon  them ;  but  at  this 
time  it  was  wanted  for  immediate  wA  daily  use, 
and  was  therefore  eagerly  absorbed  into  the  circu* 
lation« 

It  may  even  admit  of  a  question,  whether  under 
similar  circumstances  the  country  banks  would 
not  have  issued  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  paper, 
tf  the  bank  of  England  had  not  been  restricted 
from  payment  in  specie.  Before  this  event  the 
issues  of  the  country  banks  in  paper  were  regulat- 
ed  by  the  quantity  that  the  circulation  would  take 
up,  and  after,  as  well  as  before,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  notes  which  returned  upon  them  in 
bank  of  England  circulation.  The  difference  in 
voL  ii.  V 
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the  two  cases  would  arise  prmcipally  from  the  per* 
nicious  custom,  adopted  since  th6>  restriction  of 
tlie  bank,  of  issuing  one  and  two  ipo^nd  notes^ 
and  from  the  Htde  preference  that  many  people 
might  feel^*  if  they  could  not  get  ^Id^  between 
country  bank  paper  and  bank  of  Englan^baper* 

The  very  great  issue  of  country  bank  paper 
during  the  years  1800  and  1801  was  evidently 
therefore,  in  its  origin  rather  a .  consequence  than 
a  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provisions ;  but  being 
once  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  it  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  price  of  all  commodities,  and  throw 
very  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  returning  cheap- 
ness. This  is  the  great  mischief  of  the  system. 
During  the  scarcity,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  increased  circulation,  by  preventing  the  em- 
barrassments which  commerce  and  speculation 
must  otherwise  have  felt,  enabled  the  country  to 
continue  all  the  branches  of  its  trade  with  less 
interruption,  and  to  import  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  grain  than  it  could  have  done  otherwise ; 
but  to  overbalance  these  temporary  advantages,  a 
lasting  evil  might  be  entdled  upon  the  community, 
nd  the  prices  of  a  time  of  scarcity  might  become 
permanent,  from  the  difficulty  of  reabsorbing  this 
Uicreased  circulation. 
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In  this  respect  however,  it  b  much  better  thai 
the  great  issue  of  paper  should  have  come  from 
the  country  banks  than  from  the  bank  of  England. 
During  the  restriction  of  payment  in  specie,  them 
is  no  possibility  of  forcing  the  bank  to  retake  its 
notes  when  too  abundant ;  but  Mdth  regard  to  the 
country  banks,  as  soon  as  their  notify  are  not 
wanted  in  the  circulation  they  will  be  returned ; 
and  if  the  bank  of  England  notes  be  aot  increased, 
the  whole  circulating  medium  wiU  thus  be  di- 
minished.  . 

We  may  consider  ourselves  as  peculiarly  for«» 
tunate,  that  the  two  years  of  scarcity  wei^  sue* 
ceeded  by  two  events  the  best  calculated  to  rest(M€> 
plenty  and  cheapness— an  abundant  harvest  and  a 
peace ;  which  together  produced  a  genemi  con- 
viction of  j>lenty,  in  the  minds  both  of  buyers  and 
jsellers ;  and  by  rendering  the  first  slow  to  purchase, 
and  the  others  eager  to  sell,  occasi(»|ed  a  glut  in 
the  market,  and  a  consequent  rapid  fall  of  price, 
which  has  enabled  parishes  to  take  off  their  allow- 
ances to  die  poor^  and  thus  to  prevent  a  return  of 
high  prices  when  the  alarm  among  the  sellers  was 
over. 

If  the  two  years  of  sqarci^  had  been  succeeded 
merely  by  years  of  average  crops,  I  am  strongly 
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disposed  to  believe,  that  as  no  glut  would  have 
taken  place  in  the  markety  the  price  of  grain  would 
have  fallen  oidjr  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
parbh  aSowances  could  not  have  been  resumed, 
Ac  increased  quantity  of  paper  would  stiQ  have 
been  wanted,  and  the  prices  of  ^  commodities 
might  by  degrees  have  been  regulated  permanent- 
ly, according  to  the  increased  circulating  medium. 

If  instead  of  giving  the  temporary  assistance  of 
parish  allowances,  wlieieh  might  be  withdrawh  da 
the  first  fall  of  price,  we  had  raised  universaSy 
the  wages  (rf  labor,  it  as  evident  that  the  dbstades 
to  a  diminution  df  the  eirctdatifm,  and  to  return- 
ing cheapness,  would  have  b^en  ^llil  further  m- 
ceased ;  and  the  high  ^rice  of  labor  would  tevie 
become  permanent,  without  aty  advantage  what- 
ever to  the  labcMer. 

There  is  no  one  that  mwc  ardently  desirrs  t« 
see  a  real  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  tfian  ray- 
self ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  this  dbject  by  for- 
cibly fusing  the  nomindi  price,  winch  was  jwac* 
tised  to  a  certain  degree,  and  recommended  almost 
tmiversally  during  the  late  scarcities,  every  thWfc- 
bg  man  must  reprobate  as  puerile  and  ineffectual 

The  price  of  labor,  when  left  to  find  its  natural 
ktel,  k  k  most  imjpdrtant  pditicttl  \MWt»!^  «jc- 
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pissing  Ae  relation  between  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  deinand  for  them;  between  the 
quatiti^  to  be  consumed,  and  the  number  of  con- 
somers ;  and  taken  on  the  average,  independently 
f£  accidental  circun^tances,  it  further  expresses 
dearty  the  wants  of  the  society  respecting  popula- 
tioii;   that  is,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
diildren  to  a  marriage  necessary  to  maintain  ex« 
acdy  the  present  population,  the  price  of  labor 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  support  this  number,  or 
be  above  it,  or  below  it,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  bbor,  whe- 
Aer  staticmary,  progressive,  or  retrograde.  Instead 
however,  of  considering  it  in  this  light,  we  consi- 
der it  as  something  which  we  may  raise  or  depress 
at  pleasure,  something  which  depends  principally 
\Bjfoxi  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace.     When 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  already  ex- 
presses  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the  supply, 
m  order  to  put  the  laborer  in  the  same  condition 
as  before,  we  raise  the  price  of  labor,  that  is,  we 
increase  the  demand,  and  are  then  much  surprised 
that  the  price  of  provisions  continues  risingJ     In 
this  we  act  mtich  in  tfie  same  manner  as  if,  when 
tke  quidcsilver  in  the  common  weather-glass  stood 
^mrtmfj  we  ^f^re  to  laise  it  by  some  mechanical 
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pressure  to  settled  fair ^  and  then  be  greatly  asto- 
nished that  it  continued  raining. 

Dr.  Smith  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  year  of  scarcity  is  either  to  throw  a 
number  of  laborers  out  of  employment,  or  to  ob- 
lige them  to  work  for  less  than  they  did  before, 
from  the  inability  of  masters^  to  employ  the  same 
number  at  the  same  price.  The  rsdsing  of  the 
price  of  wages  tends  necessarily  to  throw  more  out 
of  employment,  and  completely  to  prevent  the 
good  e£fects  which,  he  says,  sometimes  arise  from 
a  year  of  moderate  scarcity,  that  of  making  the 
^wer  classes  of  people  do  more  work  and  become 
more  careful  and  industrious.  The  number  of 
servants  out  of  place,  and  the  manufacturers  want- 
ing employment,  during  the  late  scarcities,  were 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  reasonings. 
If  a  general  rise  in  the  wages  of  labor  had  taken 
place  proportioned  to  the  price  of  provisions,  none 
but  farmers  and  a  few  gentiemen  could  have  af- 
forded to  employ  the  same  number  of  workmen 
as  before.  Additional  crowds  of  servants  and 
manufacturers  would  have  been  turned  off;  and 
those  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
would  of  course  have  no  other  refuge  than  the 
parish*    In  the  natural  order  of  things  a  scarcity 
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must  tend  to  lower,  instead  of  to  raise,  the  price 
of  labor.  ' 

After  the  pubiication^d  general  circulation  cf 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Smith's  I  confess  it  appears  to 
me  strange  that  so  many  men  who  would  yet  as* 
pire  to  be  thought  political  economists  should  still 
thiofe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  even  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  to 
aker  by  2Ljiat  the  whde  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  when  the  demand  for  provisions  is  great- 
tx  than  the  supply,  by  publishing  a  particular  edict 
to  make  the  supply  at  once  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  demand.     Many  men  who  would  shrink  at 
the  proposal  of  a  maximum  would  propose  them- 
selves, that  the  price  of  labor  should  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  price  of  provisons,  and  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  the  two  proposals  are  very  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  and  that  both  tend  directly  to  fa- 
mine.    It  matters  not  whether  we  enable  the  la- 
borer to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  provisions 
idiicb  he  did  before  by  fixing  their  price,  or  by 
raising  in  proportion  the  price  of  labor.   The  only 
advantage  on  the  side  of  raising  the  price  of  labor 
is,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  which 
necessarily  follows  it  encourages  importation  j  but 
putting  importation  out  of  the  qMestion,  which 
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might  possiblj  be  prevented  by  war,  or  other 
circumstances,  a  universal  rise  ojf  wages  in  pro- 
poition  to  the  price  of  provisions^  aided  by  ade- 
qu£tfe  parish  aUowances  to  those  who  were  throwu 
out  of  work,  would,  by  preventing  any  kind  of 
saving,  in  the  same  maimer  as  a  maximum,  cause 
the  whole  crop  to  be  consumed  in  nine  m<M[iths 
which  ought  to  have  lasted  twelve,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  famine.    At  tfie  same  time  we  must  not 
forget  that  both  humanity  and  true  policy  imperi'p 
ously  require,  that  we  should  give  every  assistanot 
to  the  poor  on  th^se  occasions  that  the  nature  of 
tlie  case  will  admit.     If  provisions  were  to  con- 
tinue at  the  price  of  scarci^,  tlie  wages  of  labor 
must  necessarily  rise  or  sickness  aod  famine  would 
quickly  diminish  the  number  of  laborers,  and  the 
supply  of  labor  being  unequal  to  the  demand,  ka 
price  would  soon  rise  in  a  still  greater  prc^r* 
tion  than  the  price  of  provisions.     But  even  oiie 
or  two  years  of  scarcity,  if  the  poor  were  left  en- 
tirely to  shift  for  themselves,  might  produce  some 
effect  of  this  kind,  and  consequently  it  is  our  in- 
terest as  well  as  our  duty  to  give  them  temporary 
aid  in  such  seasons  of  distress.     It  is  on   such 
occasions  that  every  cheap  substitute  for  bread, 
and  every  mode  of  economizing  food  should  be 
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resorted  to.  Nor  should  we  be  too  ready  to  com- 
plain of  that  hi^  price  of  ict»m  which  by  encour* 
agbg  importation  increases  the  supply. 

As  the  inefficacy  tyf  poor  laws,  and  <tf  attempts 
forcibly  to  raise  the  price  of  labor,  are  most  con- 
spicuous in  a  scarcity,  I  hare  thought  myself  jus- 
tified  in  considering  them  under  this  view ;  and  as 
these  causes  of  idcr^a^  price  received  great  ad- 
ditional force  doting  die  late  scarcity  fri»n  tbe  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium,  i  trust  that  tUe 
few  observatbns  which  I  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject w^  be  considered  as  an  ^owafaie  digrss^ion. 


voL  ii. 
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INDEPENDENTLY  of  any  considera. 
tioQS  respecting  a  year  of  deficient  crc^  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  an  increase  of  population  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  food  must  lower  the  value  of 
each  man's  earnings.  The  food  must  necessarily  be 
distributed  in  smaller  quantities,  and  consequently 
a  day's  labor  will  purchase  a  smaller  quantit)r  of 
provisions.  An  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions 
will  arise  either  from  ait  increase  of  population 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from  a  dif- 
ferent  distribution  of  tfie  money  of  the  society. 
The  food  of  a  country  which  has  been,  long  peo- 
pled, if  it  be  increasing,  increases  slowly  and  re- 
gularly, and  cannot  be  made  to  answer  any  sudden 
demands;  but  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money  of  the  society  are  not  unfrequentiy  occur- 
ring and  are  undoubtedly  among  the  causes  which 
occasion  the  continual  variations  in  the  prices  df 
provisions. 
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The  poor  laws  of  England  tend  to  depress  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor  in  these  two  ways. 
Their  first  obvious  tendency  is  to  increase  popula* 
tion  without  increasing  the  fixxl  for  its  support 
A  poor  man  may  many  with  litde  or  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  suj^ort  a  family  without  parish 
assistance.  They  may  be  said  therefore,  to  create 
the  poor  ^vhich  they  maintain ;  and  as  the  provi- 
^ons  of  the  country  must,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  population,  be  distributed  to  every  man 
HI  smaller  proportions,  it  is  evident  that  the  labor 
of  those  who  are  not  supported  by  parish  assis- 
tance will  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  provisions 
than  before,  and  consequently  more  of  them  must 
be  driven  to  apply  for  assistance^ 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed 
in  workhouses,  upon  a  part  of  the  society  that 
cannot  in  general  be  considered  as  the  most  valua-* 
ble  p^rt,  diminishes  the  diares  that  would  other- 
wise belong  to  more  industrious  and  more  worthy 
members,  and  thus,  in  the  same  manner,  forces 
more  to  become  dependent.  If  the  poor  in  the 
workhouses  were  to  live  better  than  they  do  now, 
this  new  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  society 
would  tend  more  conspicuously  to  depress  the 
condition  of  those  out  of  the  workhouses  by  occa- 
sioning  an  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions* 
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Fortunately  fl>r  England,  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence  still  remains  among  the  peasantry;  The  poor 
kws  are  strongly  calculated  to  eradicate  this  ^ritd> 
They  have  succeedeil  in  part;  but  had  diey  suc- 
ceeded as  completely  as  might  have  been  expected^ 
their  pernicious  tendency  would  not  have  been  so 
long  concealed. 

Hsffd  as  it  may  appear  in  indri'idual  instances^ 
dependent  poverty  ought  to  be  held  disgraceful. 
Such  a  stimulus  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind ;  and  every  general  attempt  to  weaken 
diis  stimulus,  however  benevolent  its  intention, 
will  alwa3rs  defeat  its  own  purpose.  If  men  be  in- 
duced to  marry  from  the  mere  prospect  of  parisit 
provision,  they  are  not  oidy  unjusdy  tempted  to 
bring  unhappiness  and  dependence  upon  them- 
selves and  children,  but  they  are  tempted  without 
knowing  k,  to  injure  sA  in  the  same  class  with 
themselves. 

The  pari^  laws  of  England  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
to  lower  die  real  price  of  labor.  They  have  there- 
fore contributed  to  impoverish  that  class  c^peo- 
{de  whose  only  possession  is  their  labor.  It  is  al« 
80  difficult  to  suj^pose  that  they  have  not  power- 
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fuOy  contributed  to  generate  that  carelessness  and 
want  of  frugality  observable  among  the  poor,  so 
Contrary  to  the  disposition  genei^ly  to  be  re* 
maiied  among  petty  tradesmen  and  small  &rmenu 
The  laboring  poor,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
«eem  always  to  live  from  hand  to  moiith.    Their 
present  wants  employ  their  whole  attention ;  and 
ihey  seldom  think  of  the  future.    Even  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  saving  they  seldom  exer- 
cise it;  but  all  that  tl^y  earn  beyond  their  pre- 
sent necessities  goes,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
alehouse.     The  poor  laws  may  therefore  be  said 
to  diminbh  botli  the  power  and  the  will  to  save 
among  the  common  people,  and  thus  to  weaken 
one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  sobriety  and  in* 
dustry,  and  consequently  to  happiness. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  among  master  manu- 
fecturers  that  high  wages  ruin  all  their  workmen ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  men  would 
not  save  a  part  of  their  high  wages  for  the  future 
support  of  their  &milies,  instead  of  spending  it  in 
drunkenness  and  dissipation,  if  they  did  not  rely  - 
on  parish  assistance  for  support  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. And  dbat  fhe  poor  employed  in  manufac- 
tures consider  this  assistance  as  a  reason  why  they 
mjty  ^pend  all  tbe  mges  which  they  earn,  and  en- 
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joy  themselves  while  they  can,  appears  to  be  evi- 
dent, from  the  number  of  families  that  upon  the 
failure  of  any  great  manufactory  immediately  fall 
upon  the  parish ;  when  perhaps  the  wages  earned 
in  this  manufactory  while  it  flourished  were  suffi- 
ciently aboye  the  price  of  common  country  labor, 
to  have  allowed  them  to  save  enough  for  their  sup. 
port,  till  they  could  find  some  other  channel  for 
their  industry. 

A  man  who  might  not  be  deterred  from  going 
to  the  alehouse  from  the  consideration,  that  on 
his  death  or  sickness  he  should  leave  his  wife  and 
family  upon  the  parish,  might  yet  hesitate  in  thus 
dissipating  his  earnings,  if  he  were  assured  that  in 
either  of  these  cases  his  family  must  starve,  or  be 
left  to  the  support  of  casual  bounty. 

The  mass  of  happiness  among  the  common 
people  cannot  but  be  diminished,  when  one  of  thS 
strongest  checks  to  idleness  and  dissipation  is  thus 
removed ;  and  positive  institutions  which  render 
dej^endent  poverty  so  general  weaken  that  dis- 
grace, which  for  the  best  and  most  humane  rea- 
sons ought  to  be  attached  to  it. 

The  poor  laws  of  England  were  undoubtedly 
instituted  for  the  most  benevolent  purpose ;  but 
it  is  evident  they  have  failed  in  attaining  it.  Th^y 
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certainly  mitigate  some  cases  6[  severe  <}istres$ 
which  might  otherwise  occur,  though  the  state  of 
the  poor  who  sure  supported  by  parishes,  ccxisider* 
ed  in  all  its  circumstances  is  very  miserable.  But 
one  of  \the  principal  objections  to  the  system  is, 
that  for  the  assistance  which  some  of  the  poor  re- 
ceive, in  itself  almost  a, doubtful  blessing,  the 
whole  class  df  common  people  of  England  is  sub- 
jected to  a  set  of  grating,  inconvenient,  and  tyran- 
nical laws,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  whole  business  of 
settlements,  even  in  its  present»amendcd  state,  is 
contradictory  to  all  ideas  of  freedom-  The  parish 
persecution  of  men  whose  families  are  likely  to 
become  chargeable,  and  of  poor  women  who  aa- 
near  lying  in,  is  a  most  disgraceful  and  disgusting 
tyranny.  And  the  obstructions  continually  occa- 
sioned in  the  market  of  labor  by  these  laws  have  a 
constant  tendency,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  support  themsches 
without  assistance. 

These  evils  attendant  on  the  poor  laws  seem  to 
be  irremediable.  If  assistance  be  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  a  certain  class  of  people,  a  power  must  be 
lodged  somewhere  of  discriminating  tlie  proper 
objects,  and  of  managing  the  concerns  of  the  insti- 
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tutiixis  that  are  necessaiy ;  but  any  great  interfer- 
ence with  the  afiairs  of  other  people  i*  a  qtecies  rf 
tjrranny,  and  in  the  common  course  of  AingSi  the 
exercise  of  this  power  may  be  expected  to  become 
grating  to  those  who  are  driven  to  ask  for  support; 
The  tyranny  of  justices,  churchwardens,  and  otcr- 
seers,  is  a  common  complaint  among  the  pdor^ 
but  the  fault  does  not  lie  so  much  in  these  persons, 
who  probably  before  they  were  in  power  were  not 
worse  than  other  people,  but  in  the  nature  of  dl 
such  institutions. 

I  feel  persuaded,  that  if  die  poor  laws  had  never 
existed  in  this  country,  though  there  might  hav^ 
been  a  few  more  instances  of  very  severe  distress, 
die  aggregate  mass  of  happiness  among  the  com- 
mon people  would  hkve  been  much  greater  thah 
it  is  at  present. 

The  radical  defect  of  all  systems  of  the  kind  is 
that  of  tending  to  increase  population  without  in^ 
creasing  the  means  for  its  support,  and  by  thus 
depressing  the  condition  of  those  that  are  not  re- 
lieved by  parishes  to  create  more  poor.  If,  indeed, 
we  examine  some  of  our  statutes  strictly  with  re^ 
ference  to  the  principle  of  population,  we  shall  find 
that  they  attempt  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and 
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we  cannot  be  surprjii^d  therefore,  diat  t^ey  should, 
constantly  fail  in  the  ^i^^niQent  of  thek.  object.  . , 

T^iamous  43dof  EUzabetib,  whjch  has  been 
^o  often  ie&p:ed  to  and  adjrnir«d,  enacts,  that  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  **  shall  take  order  from  titee 
"  to  tiiw,  by  and  with  thf^  consent  of  two  or  more 
'^  justices,  for  settuigto^wOrk  the  <:;hildren  of  all 
^'^  Buoh  whose  (^entssjiiaU^iiat-  by  the  ssud  per- 
^  ^ons  be  thotight  able  to  keep  and  maintain,  their 
"children ;  and  also  such  persons  married  or  un- 
"  married,  as  having  no  means  to  maintain  them, 
"  ttse  no  ordinary  and  dzuly  trade  of  life  to  get  their 
"  living;  by.  And  also  to  raise,  weekly  or  other- 
"  wise;  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  and  every 
**  occupier  of  lands  in  the,  said  parish,  (in  ^uch 
"  competent  sums  as  ihey  dhall  think  fit)  a  conve- 
"  nient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
"  and  other  necessary  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the 
"•  poor  to  work/^ 

What  is  this  but  saying  that  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labor  iii  this  countiy^tnay  be  in* 
creased  at 'will,*  and  without  limit,  by  zjiat  of  go* 
vernriient,  or  an  assessment  of  the  overseers. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  clause  is  as  arrogant  and  as 
absiu-d  as  if  it  had  enacted  that  two  ears  of  ^he^t 
vol,  lip  a  a 
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should' m  ftituie  grow  where  one  only  hid  g^owu 
before. .  Canute,  wheii  he  oommanded  the  waves 
not  to  wet  his  priacely  foot,  did  not  in  r^ility  as-  • 
same  a  greater  power  over  the  laws  of  nature. 
No  ♦  directions  are  .given  to  the  ovarscers  how  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  finaintenanoe  c^  lal^  ^ 
the  necesfiky  of  industry^  eooooiny,  and  eidi^ten- 
ed  exertion,  in  the  mana^ment  of  agrictiltyiral 
and  cpn^mereial  capital  is  not  insisted  on  for  .this 
purpose ;  but  it  is  expected  that  a  miraculous  in- 
crease of  these  funds  should  inimediately  follow 
an  edict  of  the  government  used  at  the  discretion 
of  some  ignorant  parish  officers. 
,  If  this  plause  were  reaUy  and  banajMep^t  in  exe- 
cution,  and  the  shame  attending  the  receiving  of 
parish  assistance  worn  pffj  every. laboring  man 
might  marry  as  ewrly  as  he  pleased,  under  the  cer- 
tain  prospect  of  ^having  all  his  children  properly 
provided  for ;  and  as  according  to  the  supposition, 
there  would  be  no  check  to.  population  from  the 
consequences  of  poverty  after  marriage,  the  in- 
cr^se  of  people  would  be  rapid  beyond  example 
in  old  states.  After  what  has  been  said  in  th^ 
former  parts  of  this  w<»k  it  is  submitted  to  the 
reader,  whether  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  most 
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enligh^ned  government  could,  in  this  case,  make 
fee  food  keep  pace  with  the  pop»lation,  much  less 
a  mere  arbitrary  edict,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
certainly  rather  to  diminkh' than  to  increase  the 
fiinds  for  die  mainteriafice  of  productive  labor. 

In  die  actual  circumstances  of  every  counlry, 
the  prolific  power  of  nature  seems  to  be  always 
ready  to  exert  nearly  its  full  force  ;  but  widiin  the 
liniit  of  possibility,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more 
improbable,  or  more  out  of  the  reach  of  any  go- 
vernment to  effect,  than  the  direction  of  the  indus- 
try of  its  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  human  sustenance  that  the 
earth  could  bear..  It  evidently  could  hot  be  done 
without  the  most  complete  violation  of  die  law  of 
pfopefty,  ifrom  which  every  thing  that  is  valuable 
to  nian  has  hitherto'  arisen.,  Such  is  the  disposition 
to  mairy,  particularly  in  very  young  people,  that  if 
the  difficulties  of  providing  for  a  family  were  en- 
tirely removed,  very  few  would  remain  single  at 
twenty-twO.  Biit  what  statesman  or  rational  go- 
vemmeitt  could  propose,  that  all  animal  food  should 
be  prohibited,  that  no  horses  should  be  used  fc»- 
business  or  pleasure,  that  all  the  people  should 
live  upon  potatoes,  and  that  the  whole  industry  of 
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the  nation  shouU  be  exerted  in  the  production  of 
them,  except  what  was  necessary  for  the  mere  ne- 
cessarie?  of  doalhing  and  houses.  Could  such 
a  revolution  be  diected,  would  it  be  desirable ; 
particularly  as  in  a  few  years,  notwithstanding 
all  these  exertions,  want,  with  less  resoiirde  than 
ever^  would  inevitably  recur. 

After  a  country  has  once  ceased  to  be  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  a  new  colony;  we  shall  always 
find,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  its  cultivation,  or  in 

.  that  state  which  may  rationally  be  expected  from 
the  most  enlightened  government,  the  increase  of 
its  food  can  never  allow  for  any  length  of  time  an 
unrestricted  increase  of  population ;  and  therefore 
the  due  execution  of  the  clause  in  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  as  a  permanent  law,  is  a  physical 
impossibility. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  fact  contradicts 

.  the  theory,  and  that  the  clause  in  question  has  re- 
mained it\  force,  and  has  been  executed  durii^ 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  answer  to  this  1 
shduld  say  Without  hesitation,  that  it  has  not  real- 
ly been  executed ;  and  that  it  is  merely  owing  to 
its. incomplete  execution,  that  it  remains  on  our 
statute  book  at  present 
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The  scanty  relief  granted  to  persons  in  distress, 
the  capricious,  and  insulting  manner  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  distributed  hy  thfe  ovcirsecrs,  and  the 
natural  and  becoming  pride  not  yet  quite  extinct 
.  among  the  peasantry  of  England,  have  deterred 
the  more  thinking  and  virtuous  part  of  them  from 
venturing  on  marriage,  without  some  better  pros- 
pect of  maintaining  their  families  than  mere  parish 
assistance*  The  desire  of  bettering  our  condition 
and  the  fear  of  making  it  worse,  Uke  them  me- 
dicatrix  natura  in  physicks,  is  the  vis  medicatrix 
reipublica  in  politics,  and  is  continually  counter- 
acting the  disorders  arising  from  narrow  human 
institutions.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  in  favor  of 
population,  and  the  direct  encouragements  tp  mar- 
riage from  the  poor  laws,  it  operates  as  a  preven- 
tive check  to  increase';  and  happy  for  this  country 
is  it  that  it  does  so*  But  besides  that  spirit  of 
independence  and  prudence  which  checks  the 
frequency  of  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couragements of  the  poor  laws,  these  laws  them- 
sejv^s  occasion  a  check  of  no  inconsiderable  mag- 
nitude, and  thus  counteract  with  one  hand  what 
they  encourage  tvith  the  other.  As  each  parish  is 
obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  it  is  naturally 
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fealful  of  increasing  their  ntimberj  and  every 
Iim}h<dder  13  in  consequence  more  inC&ied  to  puU 
down  than  to  biiild  cottages*  '  Thi?  deficiency  of 
cottages  operates  necessarily  as  a  sirong  check  to 
marriage,  apid.this  check  is  probably  the  principal  . 
reason  why  we  have  been  Ale  to  continue  the 
system  of  the  poor  laws  so  l<»ig. 

Those  who  are  not  prevented  for  a  time  from 
marrying  by  tliese  causes,  are  either  relieved  very 
scantily  at  their  own  homes,  where  they  suffer  all 
the  consequences  arising  from  squalid  poverty ; 
or  they  are  crowded  together  in  close  and  un- 
.  wholesome  workhouses,  where  a  great  mortality 
almost  universally  takes  place,  particularly  among- 
the  young  children.  Tlie  dreadful  account  given 
by  Jonas  Hanway  of  the  treatment  of  pctrish  diil- 
dren  in  London  is  well  known;  and  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Howlett  and  other  writers  that  in  some  : 
parts  of  the  country  their  situation  is  not.  very 
much  better.  A  great  part  of  the  redundant  po-^ 
pulation  occasioned  by  the  poor  laws  is  thus  ta- 
ken oiBf  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  themselvies, 
or  at  least  by  their  ill  Execution.  The  remaining 
part  which  survives,  by  cau^ng  tfie  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labor  to  be  divided  among  2^  great- 
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er  number  thaa  can  be  properly  itiaintained  by 
thern^  and  by  turning  a  considerable  share  from 
t^  support  of  the  diligent  and  careful  workman, 
to  the  support  of  the  idle  and  the  negligent,  depres- 
ses the*  condition  of  all  those  who  are  out  of  the 
workhouses,  •  forces  more  every  year  into  them, 
and  has  ultimately .  produced  the  enormous  evil 
which* we  all  so  justly  deplca^Cj  that  of  the  great 
and  unnatural  proportion  of  the  people  which  is 
now  become  dependent  upon  charity.    .  • 

If  this  be  a  just  representation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  clause  in  question  has.  been  executed, 
and  of  the  effects  which  it  has  produced,  it  must 
be  allowed,  tli^t  we  have  practiced  an  unpardona- 
ble deceit  upon  the  poor,  and  have  promised  what 
we  have  been  very  fer  from  performing.  It  may 
be  assorted  without  danger  of  exaggeration,  that 
the  pooi;  laws'  have  desfroyed  many  more  liv^ 
then  they  have  preserved. 

Tlue  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great 
scale  in  manufactures  haye  ialnjost  invp^iably.  fail- 
ed, and  the  stock  and  materials  have  been  wasted* 
In  those  $sw  parishes  i^diich,  by  better  managenient 
or  larger  funds,. have  been  enabled  to  persevere  in 
this  system,  the  effect  of  these  new  manufactures 
ki  the  market  must  have  been  to  throw  out  of  eni- 
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ployment  many  independent  workmen  who  were 
before  engaged  in  fabrications  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  effect  has  been  placed  in  a  strong  point  bf 
view  by  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  an  address  to  parlia- 
pient,  entitled,  Giving  alms  no  cfmrity*  Speaking- 
of  the  employment  of  parish  children  in  manufac- 
\tures  he  says.  For  every  skein  of  wcfrsted  these  poor 
children  spin  there  must  be  a  skeirt  the  lesS  spun- 
by  some'poor  family  that  spun  it  before;  and  for 
every  piece  of  bays  so  made  in  London,  there  must 
be .  a  piece  the  less  made  at  Colchester,  or  spme- 
whereelse."  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, observes,  that  whether  mops  and  brooms  are 
made  by  parish  children  or  by  private  workmen,  no 
jnore^an  be.  sold  than  the  public  is  in  want  of.* 


>  See  extracts  from  Darnel  de  Foe,  ia  Sir  F.  M.  Edeq's 
valuable  work  on  the  poor,  voL  i«  p.  26 1  /« 

2  Sir  F.  Eden,  speaking  of  the  supposed  right  of  the 
popr  to  be  supplied  with  employment  while  able  to'  work, 
and  wkh  a  maintenance  when  intjapacitatc^d  front  labor,, 
very  justly  remarks, "  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whe- 
«*  ther  any  right,  the  gratification  of  which  seems  to  be  im- 
«  practicable,  can  be  said  to  exist,"  voK  i.  p,  '44«7.  No 
man  has  coifected  so  many  materials  for  forming  a  jiidg;* 
inent  on  effects  of  the  poor  laws  as  Sir  F.  Eden,  and  the 
result  he  thus  expresses.  «  Upon  the  whole  therefore  there 
<'  seems  to  be  just  grounds  for  concluding,  that  the  sum 
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It  will  be  said  perhaps  that  the  same  reasoning 
might  be  applied  to  any  new  capital  brought  into 
competition  in  a  .particular  trade  or  m^ufacture, 
which  can  rarely  be  done  without  injuring,  m  some 
degree,  those  that  were  engaged  in  it  before.  But 
there  is  a  material  difiFerence  in  the  two  pases.  In 
this,  the  competition  is  perfectly  fair,  and  what 
every  man  on  entering  into  business  must  lay  his 
account  to.  He  may  rest  secure  that  he  will  not 
be  supplanted,  unless  his  competitor  possess  supe- 
rior skill  and  industry.  In  die  other  case,  die  com- 
petition is  supported  by  a  great  bounty,  by  which 
means,  notwithstanding  very  inferior  skill  and  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  his  competitors,  the  indepen- 
dent workman  may  be  undersold,  and  unjustly  ex- 
eluded  from  the  market.  He  himself  perhaps  is 
made  to  contribute  to  this  competiticoi  against  his 
own  earnings,  and  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labor  are  thus  turned  from  die  support  of  a  trade 
which  yields  a  proper  profit,  to  one  which  cannot 
maint^n  itself  without  a  bounty.     Jt  should  be 


«  of  good  to  be  expected  from  a  compulsory  maintenance 
**  oi  the  poor  will  be  far  out-balanced  by  the  sum  of  evil 
"  which  it  will  inevitably  create,"  vol.  i.  p.  467.  I  am 
liappy  to  have  the  sanction  of  so  practical  an  inquirer  te 
my  opinion  of  the  poor  laws. 

vol.  ii.  bb 
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observed  in  general  that  when  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labor  is  raised  by  assessment,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  not  a  new  capital  brought  into 
trade,  but  an  old  one;  which  before  was  much  more 
profitably  employed,  turned  into  a  new  channel. 
The  farmer  pays  to  the  poor^s  rates  for  the  en- 
couragemcftt  of  a  bad  and  unprofitable  manufac- 
ture, what  he  would  have  employed  on  his  land 
with  infitiitely  more  advantage  to  his  country. 
Iti  the  one  case,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labbr  are  daily  diminished;  in  the  other,  daily 
increased.  And  this  obvious  tendency  of  assess- 
ments  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to  decrease 
the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  in  any 
country,  aggravates  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  government  to  find  em- 
ployment for  all  its  subjects,  however  fest  they 
may  increase. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  reasonings  should 
be  applied  gainst  every  mode  of  employing  the 
poor  on  a  limited  scale,  and  with  such  restrictions 
as  may  not  encourage  at  the  same  time  their  m- 
crease.  I  would  never  wish  to  push  general  pm*- 
ciples  too  &•,  tliough  I  think  that  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  view.  In  particular  cases,  the 
individual  good  to  be  obtained  may  be  so  great. 
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and  the  general  evil  so  slight,  that  the  former  may 
clearly  overbalance  the  latter^ 

The  intention  is  merely  to  show,  that  the  poor 
laws  as  a  general  system  are  founded  on  a  gross 
error ;  and  that  the  common  declamation  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor,  which  we  see  so  often  in  print, 
and  hear  continu^ly  in  conversation,  namely,  that 
the  market  price  of  labor  ought  alway3to  be  suffi- 
cient decently  to. support  a  family^  and  that  em* 
ployment  ought  to  be  found  for  all  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labor  in  this  country  are 
not  only  infinite,  but  might  be  made  to  increase 
with  such  rapidity,  that  supposing  us  to  have  at 
present  six  millions  of  laborers,  including  their  fa- 
milies, we  might  have  96  millions  in.anpther  cen- 
tury ;  or  if  these  funds  had  been  properly  mana- 
ged since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
supposing  that  there  were  then  only  two  millions  of 
laborers,  we  might  now  have  possessed  above  four 
million  millions  of  laborers,  or  about  four  thousand 
times  as  many  laborers  as  it  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  people  now  on  th^  face  of  the  earth. 


ilo 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Of  increasing  Wealth  as  it  affects  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor. 


THE  professed  object  of  Dr.  Smith's  inqui- 
ry is,  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. There  is  another  however  perhaps  still 
more  interesting,  which  he  occasionally  mixes  with 
it,  the  causes  that  affect  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  which  in  every  na* 
tion  form  the  most  numerous  class,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  near  connexion  of  these  tw© 
subjects,  and  that  generally  speaking,  the  cau^s 
which  contribute  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  ^ate 
tend  also  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  But  perhaps  Dr.  Smith  has 
considered  these  two  inquiries,  as  still  more  nearly 
connected  than  they  really  are  ;  at  least  he  has  not 
stopped  to  take  notice  of  those  instances,  where  the 
wealth  of  a  society  may  increase  according  to  his 
definition  of  wealth,  without  having  a  proportional 
tendency  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  laboring- 
part  of  it; 
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I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  philosophical 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  the  jJroper  happiness 
of  man,  but  shall  merely  consider  two  universally 
acknowledged  ingredients,  the  command  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  possession 
of  health. 

The  comforts  of  the  laboring  poor  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labor ;  and  will  ^nerally  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidity  of  their  increase.  The  demand 
for  labor,  which  such  increase  occasions,  will  of 
course  raise  the  value  of  labor ;  and  till  the  addi- 
tional number  of  hands  required  are  reared,  the  in- 
creased  funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons  as  before,  and  therefore  every  la- 
borer will  live  comparatively  at  his  ease.  The 
error  of  Dr.  Smith  lies  in  representing  every  in- 
trease  of  the  revenue  or  stock  of  a  society,  as  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  these  funds.  Such  surplus 
stock  or  revenue  will  indeed  always  be  considered 
fcy  the  individual  possessing  it,  as  an  additional 
fund  from  which  he  may  maintain  more  labor ;  but 
with  regard  to.  the  whole  country,  it  will  not  be  an 
effectual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  an  additional 
number  of  laborers,  unless  part  of  it  be  convertible 
into  an  additional  quantity  of  provisions ;  and  it 
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will  not  be  so  convertible  where  the  itioreaae  has 
arisen  merely  from  the  produce  of  labor,  wA  not 
from  produce  of  the  land.  A  distiuctlon  may^ 
in  this  case  occur  between  the  number  c^  hands 
which  the  stock  of  the  society  could  employ  and 
the  number  which  its  territory  can  maintain. 

Dr.  Smith  defines  the  wealth  of  a  state  to  be 
the  annual  prckluce  of  its  land  and  labor.     This 
definition  evidently  includes  manufactured  pro* 
duce  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  island.     Now 
supposing  a  nation  for  a  course  of  years  to  add 
what  it  saved  from  its  yearly  revenue  tp  its  manu- 
facturing capital  solely,  and  not  to  its  capital  em* 
ployed  upon  land,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  grow 
richer  according  to  the  above  definition,  without 
a  power  of  supporting  a  greater  number  of  latx^erSi 
and  therefore  without  any  increase  in  the  real  fund& 
for  the  maintenance  of  labor.     There  would  not* . 
withstanding  be  a  demand  for  labor,  from  the  ex- 
tension of  manuiacturing  capital.     This  demand 
would  of  course  raise  the  price  of  labor ;  but  if  the 
yearly  stock  of  provisions  in  the  country  were  not 
increasing,  this  rise  would  soon  turn  out  to  be 
merely  nominal,  as  the  price  of  ptf-ovLsions  must 
necessarily  rise  with  it.     The  demand  for  manu* 
facturing  laborers  would  probably  entire  some 
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from  private  service,  and  some  even  from  agri- 
culture; but  we  will  suppose  any  effects  of  this 
kind  on  agriqulture  to  be  compensated  by  improve- 
ments in  the  instruments  or  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  quantity  of  provisions  therefore  to  remain  the 
same.  Improvements  in  maniifacturing  machine- 
ry would  of  course  take  place  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  greater  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed to  manufactures,  would  augment  consider- 
lably  the  annual  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  countr)^ 
The  wealth  therefore  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
creasing annually  according  to  the  definition,  and 
might  not  be  increasing  very  slowly. ' 


I  I  have  supposed  here  a  case  which,  in  a  landed  na- 
tion, 1  allow  to  be  very  improbable  in  fact ;  but  approxi- 
ttiatiotis  to  it  are  perhaps  not  unfrequently  taking  place. 
My  intention  is  merely  to  show,  that  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labor  do  not  increase  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  « 
eoUhtry,  but  with  the  same  increase  of  produce,  may  be 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  laborer,  according  as  the 
increase  has  arisen  principally  from  agriculture  or  from 
manufactures.  On  the  supposition  of  a  physical  impos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  food  of  a  country  it  is  evide'ht, 
thftjt  by  improvements  in  machinery  it  might  grow  yearly 
richer  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  manufactured 
i)roduce,  but  the  laborer  though  he  might  be  better  clothed 
ftM  todgtd,  couUl  not  be  better  fed. 
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The  question  is,  how  far  wealth  increasing  va 
this  .way  has  a  tendency  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  poor.  It  is  a  self-evident  pr(^sition, 
that  any  general  advance  in  the  price  of  labor,  the 
stock  of  provisions  remaining  the  same,  can  only 
be  a  nominal  advance,  as  it  must  shortly  be  follow- 
ed, by  a  proportional  rise  in  provisions.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  labor  which  we  have  suppos* 
ed,  woirld  have  no  permanent  effect  therefore  in 
^ving  to  the  labormg  poor  a  greater  command 
over  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  respect  they 
would  be  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  before.  In 
some  odier  respects  they  would  be  in  a  worse 
state.  A  greater  proportion  of  them  would  be 
employed  in  manufactures,  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion  in  agriculture.  And  this  exchange  of  profes- 
sions will  be  allowed,  I  think,  by  all  to  be  very 
unfavorable  to  health,  one  essential  ingredient  of 
happiness,  and  to  be  further  disadvantageous  on 
Account  of  the  greater  uncertainty  of  manu&ctur* 
ing  labor,  arising  from  the  capricious  taste  of  man^ 
the  accidents  of  war,  and  other  causes  which  oc- 
casionally produce  very  severe  distress  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  On  the  state  of  the  poor 
employed  in  manufactories,  with  respect  to  health 
and  other  circumstances  which  affect  their  happi- 
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nes8>  I  wifl  beg  leav«  to  quote  a  pasw^  from  Dr. 
Aikin's  description  of  the  country  round  Man- 
chester. 

"  The  invention  and  improvements  of  machkies 
**  t?o  shorten  labor  liave  had  a  surprising  influence 
"  to  extend  our  trade,  and  also  to  cafi  in  hands 
**  from  all  parts,  especially  children  for  the  cotton 
"  mills.  It  is  the  wise  plan  of  providence,  that  in 
"  Ihis  life  there  shall  be  no  good  without  its  at- 
^  tendant  inconvenience.  There  are  many  which 
"  are  too  obvious  in  these  cotton  mills  and.  similar 
^  factories,  which  counteract  that  increase  of  po- 
**  pulation  usually  consequent  on  the  improved 
^*  facility  <tf  labor.  In  these,  children  of  very  ten- 
**  d^  age  are  employed,  mafty  of  tfaem  collected 
"  from  the  Vs^orkhohses  in  London  and  Westmin- 
**  stet-,  and  transported  in  crowds  as  apprentices 
**  to  masters,  resident  matty  hundred  miles  distant, 
**  where  they  serve  unknown,  unprotected,  and  for- 
"  gotten  by  those  to  whose  cape  nature  or  the  laws 
**  -had  consigned  them.  These  children  are  usually 
"  too  Idtig  confined  to  wot^k  in  close  rooms,  often 
^  durhig  the  whole  night.  The  air  they  breathe 
*'  irota  the  oil,  &c.  em!{doyed  m  the  macluBery, 
"  and  ether  circumstances,  is  injurious  ;  little  at- 
voL  ii.  c  c 
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'^  tention  is  paid  to  their  cleanliness ;  and  frequent 
"  changes  from  a  warm  and  dense  to  a  cold  and 
"  thin  atmosphere  are  predisposing  causes  tosidL- 
"  ness  and  disability,  and  particularly  to  the  epide- 
"  mic  fever  which  is  so  generally  to  be  met  with 
**  in  these  fiictories.  It  is  also  much  to  be  ques- 
"  tioned,  if  society  does  not  receive  detriment 
"  from  the  manner  in  which  children  are  thus  em- 
"  ployed  during  their  early  years.  They  are  not  ge- 
"  nerally  strong  to  labor,  or  capable  of  pursuing 
"  any  other  branch  of  business  when  the  term  of 
"  their  apprenticeship  expires.  The  females  arc 
"  whoUy  uninstructed  in  sowing,  knitting,  and 
^'  other  domestic  affairs,  requisite  to  make  them 
*^  notable  and  frugal  wives  and  mothers*  This  is 
"  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  and  the  public, 
"  as  is  sadly  proved  by  a  comparison  of  tlfe  fami- 
"  lies  of  laborers  in  husbandry,  and  those  of  ma- 
"  nufacturers  in  general.  In  the  former  we  meet 
^^  with  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort;  in  the 
"  latter,  with  filth,  rags,  and  poverty,  although 
"  their  wages  may  be  nearly  double  to  those  of 
^^  the  husbandman.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
'*  wai^t  of  early  religious  instruction  and  example, 
'<  and  die  numerous  and  indiscriminate  association 
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^*  m  these  buildings,  are  very  unfavorable  to  their 
"  future  conduct  in  life."' 

In  addition  to  the  evils  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, we  all  know  how  subject  particular  manufac- 
tures are  to  fail,  from  the  caprice  of  taste,  or  Ac 
accident  of  war.  The  weavers  of  Spitalfields 
were  plunged  into  the  most  severe  distress  by  the 
iashion  of  muslins  instead  of  silks ;  and  numbers 
of  the  workmen  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  were 
for  a  time  thrown  out  of  employment,  from  the 
adoption  of  shoe-strings  and  covered  buttons,  in- 
stead of  buckles  and  metal  buttons.  Our  manu- 
factures, taken  in  the  mass,  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  but  in  particular  places  they  have 
failed,  and  the  parishes  where  this  has  happened 
are  invariably  loaded  with  a  crowd  of  poor  in  the 
most  distressed  and  miserable  condition.  In  the 
work  of  Dn  Aikin  jiist  alluded  to,  it  appears  that 
the  register  for  the  collegiate  church  at  Manches- 
ter, from  Christmas  1793  to  Christmas  1794,stated 
a  decrease  of  168  marriages,  538  christenings, 


^  Page  3 1 9.  Endeavors  have  been  made,  Dr'. Aikin  says, 
to  remedy  these  evils,  and  in  some  factories  they  have 
been  attended  with  success.  An  act  of  parliament  has  of 
late  also  passed  on  this  subject,  from  which  it  is  hoped 
that  much  good  will  result. 
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and  250  burials.  And  in  the  parish  of  Bochdde 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  still  more  mekmcholjr  le- 
duction,  in  prc^xHtion  to  the  number  of  people, 
took  place.  In  1793  the  births  were  746,  the 
burials  646,  and  the  marriages  339.  In  1794  the 
births  were  373,  the  .burials  671,  and  the  marri- 
ages 199.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  check  to 
population  was  the  commencement  of  the  war,  andt 
the  faihu-e  of  commercial  credit,  which  occurtfefl 
about  this  time ;  and  such  a  check  could  iFK>t  have 
taken  place  in  so  sudden  a  manner,  without  being 
occasioned  by  the  most  severe  distress. 

Under  such  circumstances  of  situation,  unless 
the  increase  of  the  riches  of  ^  country  from  ma- 
nufaclurcs  give  the  lower  classes  of  the  society^ 
on  an  average,  a  decidedly  greater  command  over 
die  necessaries  and»  conveniences  of  life,  it  will 
not  appear  that  their  condition  is  improved. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  advance  in  the 
price  9f  provisions  will  immediately  turn  some 
additional  qapital  into  the  channel  of  agriculture,, 
and  thus  occasion  a  much  greater  produce. '  But 
from  experience  it  appears,. that  this  is  ^n  effect 
which  sometimes  follows  very  stowly,  p^idularly 
if  heavy  taxes  that  affect  agricultui^  industry, 
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and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labor^  had  preceded 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

It  may  ailso  be  said,  that  the  additional  capital 
of  the  nation  would  enaWe  it  to  import  provisions 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  those  whom  its 
stock  could  employ.  A  small  coimtrj'  with  a 
lai^  navy,  and  great  accommodations  for  inland 
carriage,  may  indeed  import  and  distribute  an 
eflfectual  quantity  of  provisions ;  but  in  large 
landed  nations,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  an  im- 
portation adequate  at  all  times  to  the  demand  is 
scarcely  possible. 

It  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  escaped 
attention,  that  a  nation  which,  from  its  extent  of 
territory  and  population,  must  necessarily  support 
the  greater  part  of  its  people  on  the  produce  of  its 
own  soil,  but  which  yet  in  average  years  draws  a 
small  portion  of  its  corn  from  abroad,  is  iii  a 
much  more  precarious  situation,  with  regard  to 
the  constancy  of  its  supplies,  than  $uch  states  as 
draw  almost  the  whole  of  their  provisions  from 
other  countries.  The  demands  rf  Holland  and 
Hamburgh  may  be  known  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy by  those  who  supply  them.  If  they  in- 
crease, they  increase  gradually,  and  are  hot  sub- 
ject from  year  to  year  to  any  great  and  sudden 
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v^iations.  Biit  it  is  otherwise  with  suchv  a  coun- 
try as  England.  Supposing  it,  in  average  years, 
to  want  about  four  hundred  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat.  Such  a  demand  will  of  course  be  very 
easily  supplied.  But  a  year  of  deficient  crops  oc- 
curs,  and  the  demand  is  suddenly  two  millions  of 
quarters.  If  the  demand  had  been  on  an  average 
two  milliQns,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  adequate- 
ly supplied,  from  the  extended  agriculture  of  those 
countries  which  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting  com : 
but  we  cannot  expect  that  it  can  easily  be  answer- . 
cd  thus  suddenly  ;  and  indeed  we  know  from  ex- 
^rience  that  an  unusual  demand  of  this  nature, 
in  a  nation  capable  of  paying  for  it,  cannot  exist, 
without  raising  the  price  of  "wheat  very  consider- 
ably in,  all  the  ports  of  Europe.  Hamburg,  Hol- 
land, and  the  port^  of  the  Baltic,  felt  very  sensibly 
the  high  prices  of  England  during  the  late  scarcity ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  from  very  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  price  of  bread  in  New  York  was 
little  inferior  to  the  highest  price  in  London. 

A  nation  possessed  of  a  large  territory  is  un- 
avoidably subject  to  this  uncertaihty  in  its  means 
of  subsistence,  when  the  commercial  part  of  its 
population  is  either  equal  to  or  has  increased 
beyond  the  surplus  produce  of  its  cultivators.  No 
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reserve  being  in  these  cases  left  in  exportation, 
the  full  effect  of  every  deficiency  from  unfavorable 
seasons  must  necessarily  be  felt ;  and  though  the 
riches  of  such  a  country  may  enable  it  for  a  certain 
period  to  continue  mising  the  nominal  price  of 
wages,  so  as  to  give  the;  lower  classes  of  the  socie- 
ty a  power  of  purchasing  imported  com  at  a  higk 
price ;  yet,  as  a  sudden  demand  can  very  seldom 
be  fully  answered,  the  competition  in  the  market, 
will  invariably  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  in  full 
proportion  to  the  adyance  in  the  price  of  labor ; 
the  lower  classes  w  ill  be  but  little  relieved ;  and 
the  dearth  will  operate  severely  throughout  all  tiie 
ranks  of  society. 

According  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  years 
of  scar^city  must  occasionally  recur. in  all  landed 
nations.  They  ought  always  therefore  to  enter  in- 
to our  consideration;  and  the  prosperity  of  any 
country  may  jusdy  be  considered  as  precarious,  in 
which  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  arc 
liable  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  from  every  ^ 
unfavorable  variation  in  the  seasons. 

But  putting,  for  the  present,  3^ears  of  scarcity 
out  of  the  tjuestion ;  when  the  commercial  popula- 
^on  of  any  country  increases  so  much  beyond  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  cultivators,  that  the  demand 
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for  impcwted  corn  is  not  easily  supplied,  and  the 
price  rises  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wages,  no 
further  increase  of  riches  will  have  any  tendency 
to  give  the  laborer  a  greater  command  ^ver  the 
necessaries  of  Jife.  In  the  progress  of  wealth  thfe 
will  naturally  take  place ;  either  from  the  largeness 
of  the  supply  wanted  ;  the  increased  distance  from 
which  it  is  brought,  and  consequently  the  increas- 
ed exjxinse  of  importation ;  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  it  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  Usually 
,  purchased ;  or  what  must  unavoidably  happen,  the 
necessity  of  a  greater  distance  of  inland  carriage  in 
these  countries.  Such  a  nation,  6y  increasing  in- 
dustry, and  increasing  ingenuity  in  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  may  atill  go  on  increasing,  the 
yearly  quantity  of  its  manufactured  produce ;  but 
its  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor,  and  conse- 
quently its  population  will  be  perfectly  stationary. 
This  point  is  the  natural  limit  to  the  population,  of 
all  comjnercial  states.^     In  coimtries  at  a  great 


*  Sir  Jame*  Steuarfs.  Political. Economy,  vol.  L  b.  i. 
c.  xviii.  p.  1 19.  It  is  probable  that  Holland  befofe  thie  re- 
volution had  nearly  reached  this  point,  not  M  tnuch  ho«r* ' 
ever  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  more  foreign  com,  but 
from  the  very  heavy  taxes  which  were  imposed  on  this 
first  necessary  of  life.     All  the  ^reat  latided  natioftiS  of  Ett- 
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di9tance  from  this  limit,  an  effect  approaching  to 
what  has  been  here  described  will  take  place  when- 
ever the  march  of  commerce  and  manufactures  b 
more  rapid  than  that  of  ^iculture.  thiring  the' 
Jast  ten  or  twelve  years  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  Eng- 
land has  very  rapidly  increased,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  nominal  wages  of  labor  have  greatly  in- 
creased ;  but  the  real  recompense  of  the  laborer, 
though  increased,  has  not  increased  in  proportion. 

That  every  increase  of  the  stock  or  revenue  of 
a  nation  cannot  bel:onsidered  as  an  increase  of  the 
real  funds  for  the  tnaintenance  of  labor,  and  there- 
fore cannot  have  the  same  good  eflfect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  wiH  appear  in  a  strong  light 
if  the  argument  be  applied  to  China.  , 

Dr.  Smith  observes,  that  China  has  probably 
}ong  been  as  rich  as  the  nature  of  her  laws  and 
institutions  will  admit ;  but  that,  with  other  laws 
and  institutions,  and  if  foreign  commerce  were 
held  in  honor  she  might  still  be  much  richer. 
The  question  is,  would  such  an  increase  of  wealth 
be  ail  increase  of  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance 


Tope  are  certsdnly  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  point 
at  present. 
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of  labm*,  and  consequently  tend  lo  place  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  China  in  a  state  of  greater 
plenty  ? 

If  trade  and  foreign  commerce  were  hcM  in 
great  hx>nor  in  China,  it  is  evident,  that  from  the 
great  number  of  labcMTers,  and  the  cheapness  of 
labor,  she  might  work  up  manufactures  for  foreign 
sale  to  an  immense  amount.  It  is  equally  evident^ 
that  £rom  the  great  bulk  of  provisions,  and  theamas* 
ing  extent  of  her  inland  territory,  she  could  nOt 
in  return  import  such  a  quantity  as  would  be  any 
sensible  addition  to  the  annual  stock  of  subsistence 
in  the  country.  Her  immense  amount  of  manu- 
factures dierefore  she  would  exchange  diiefly  for 
luxuries  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  workU  At 
present  it  appears  that  no  labor  whatev^  is  spared 
in  the  production  c^  food.  The  country  is  rather 
overpeopled  in  proportion  to  what  its  stock  can 
employ,  and  labor  is  therefore  so  abundant  that 
no  pains  are  taken  to  abridge  it.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  probably  the  greatest  production  of  Food 
that  the  soil  can  possibly  afford;  for  it  will  be  ge- 
nerally observed,  that  processes  .  Cm-  abrid^ng 
agricultural  labor,  though  they  may  enable  a  farm- 
er to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  cheaper  to 
market,  tend  rather  to  diminish  than  increase  the 
whole  produce.     An  immense  capital  could  tuot 
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be  employed  in  China  in  prepapng.  manufacturer 
for  foreign  trade,  without  taking  off  so  many  la. 
bor^^  from  agriqulture,  as  to  alter  this  state  of 
things,  and  in  $ome  degree,  to  diminish  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  demand  for  manufac- 
turing laborers  would  naturally  raise  the  price  of 
labor;  but  as  the  quantity  of  subsistence  would 
not  be  increased,  the  price  of  provi^ons  would 
keep  pape  with  it,  or  even  more  than  keep  jiace 
with  it,  if  the  quantity  of  provisions  were  really 
decreasing.  The  country  would  however  be  evi« 
dently  advancing  in  wealth;  the  excliangeable  va- 
lue of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labor 
would  be  annually  augmented;  yet  the  real  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labor  would  be  stationary 
or  even  declining  j  and  consequently  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  the  nation  would  tend  rather  to  de- 
press than  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor.^ 


*  The  oondhioD  of  the  poor  in  China  is,  indeed,  wpwj 
miserable  at  present ;  but  thiis  is  not  •wing  (o  their  want 
of  foreign  commerce,  but  to  their  extreme  tendency  to 
marriage  and  increase ;  and  if  this  tendency  were  to  con- 
tinue the  same,  the  only  way  in  which  the  introduction  of 
a  greater  number  of  manufacture$  could  possibly  maMf 
the  lower  classes  of  people  richer,  would  be  by  increasing 
the  mortality  amongst  them,  which  is  certainly  not  a  very 
desirable  mode  of  growing  rich. 
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With  regard  to  the  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  life  tliey  would  be  in  the  same  or  rather  worse 
state  than  before ;  and  a  great  part  of  them  would 
have  exchanged  the  healthy  labors  of  agriculture 
for  the  unhealthy  occupations  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  argument  perhaps  appears  clearer  when 
applied  to  China,  because  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  its  wealth  has  long  been  stationary^  and  its 
soil  cultivated  nearly  to  the  utmost  With  regard 
to  any  other  country  it  might  always  be  a  matter 
of  dispute,  at  which  of  the  two  periods  compared, 
wealth  was  increasing  the  fastest,  as  it  is  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  increase  of  wealth  at  any  particular 
period,  that  Dr.  Smith  says,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  depends.  It  is  evident  however,  that  two 
nations  might  increase  exactly  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labor ;  yet,  if  one  had 
applied  itself  chiefly  to  agriculture,  and  the  other 
chiefly  to  commerce,  the  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labor,  and  consequently  the  effect  of  the 
increase  of  wealth  in  each  nation,  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflferent.  In  that  which  had  applied  itself 
chiefly  to  agriculture  the  poor  would  live  in  great- 
er  plenty,  and  population  would  rapidly  increase. 
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In  that  which  had  applied  itself  chiefly  to  com- 
merce the  poor  would  be  comparatively  but  little 
benefited,  and  consequently  population  would  either 
be  stationary  or  increase  very  slowly.^ 


*  The  condition  of  the  laboring  poor,  supposing  their 
habits  to  remain  the  same>  cannot  be  very  essentially  im- 
proved but  by  giving  them  a  greater  command  over  the 
means  of  subsistence*  .  But  any  advantage  of  this  kind 
must  from  its  nature  be  temporary,  and  is  therefore 
really  of  less  value  to  them  than  any  permanent  change 
in  their  habits.  But  manufactures  by  inspiring  a  taste 
for  comforts,  tend  to  promote  a  favorable  change  in  these 
habits,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  counterbalance  all  their 
disadvantage^.  The  laboring  classes  of  society  in  nations 
merely  agricultural  are  generally  on  the  whole  poorer 
than  in  manufacturing' nations,  though  less  subject  to 
those  occasional  variations  which  among  manufacturers 
often  produce  the  most  severe  distress.  But  the  consi- 
derations which  relate  to  a  change  of  habits  in  the  poor 
belong  more  properly  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 
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THERE  are  none  of  the  definitions  of  the 
wealth  of  a  state  that  arc  not  liable  to  some  obji^c- 
tions.  If  we  take  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  it 
is  evident,  that  the  funds  few*  the  maintenance  of 
labor,  the  population,  and  the  wealth  mj^y  increase 
very  rapidly,  while  the  nation  is  appatently  poor, 
and  has  very  little  disposeable  revenue.  If  wc 
take  Dr.  Smith's  definition,  wealth  may  increase, 
as  has  before  been  shown,  without  tending  to  in- 
crease the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  and 
the  population*  If  we  take  the  clear  surplus  pro. 
duce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  Economists,  iu 
this  case  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor 
and  the  population  may  increase,  without  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  cultiva- 
tion 9f  new  lands,  which  will  pay  a  profit  but  not 
a  rent ;  and  vice  versa^  wealth  may  increase  with- 
out increasing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
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labor,  and  the  population,  as  in  the  instance  of 
improvements  in  agricultural  instruments,  and  in 
the  mode  of  agriculture,  which  may  make  the 
land  yield  the  same  produce,  with  fewer  persons 
employed  upon  it ;  and  consequently  the  dispose- 
able  wealth  or  revenue  would  be  increased  without 
a  power  of  supporting  a  greater  number  of  people. 

The  objections  however  to  the  two  last  defini- 
tions  do  not  prove  that  they  are  incorrect;  but 
merely  that  an  increase  of  wealth,  though  generally, 
is  not  necessarily  and  invariably  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labor,  and  consequently  by  the  power  of  si^pport- 
ing  a  greater  number  of  people,  or  of  enabling 
the  fwmer  number  to  live  in  greater  plenty  and 
happiness. 

Whichever  of  these  two  definitions  is  adopted 
as  the  best  criterion  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
prosperity  of  a  state,  the  position  of  the  Economists 
will  always  remam  true,  that  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  cultivators  is  the  great  fund  which  ultimately 
pays  aU  those  who  are  not  employed  upon  the  land. 
Throughout  the  whole  world  the  number  of  ma- 
nufacturers, of  proprietors,  and  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  various  civil  and  military  professions,  must 
be  exactiy  proportioned  to  this  surplus  produce. 
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and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  increase  beyond 
it.  If  the  ^arth  had  been  so  niggardly  of  her 
produce  as  to  oblige  all  her  inhabitants  to  labor 
for  it,  no  manufacturers  or  idle  persons  could  ever 
.have  existed.  But  her  first  intercourse  with  man 
was  a  voluntary  present,  not  very  large  indeed, 
but  sufficient  as  a  fund  for  his  subsistence,  till  by 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  faculties  he  could  pro- 
cure a  greater.  In  proportion  as  the  labor  and 
ingenuity  of  man  exercised  upon  the  land,  have 
increased  this  surplus  produce,  leisure  has  been 
given  to  a  greater  number  of  perswis  to  employ 
themselves  in  all  the  inventions  which  embellish 
civilized  life.  And  though,  in  its  turn,  the  desire 
tO'  profit  by  these  inventions  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  stimulate  the  cultivators  to  increase  their 
surplus  produce ;  yet  die  order  of  precedence  is 
clearly  the  surplus  produce;  because  the  funds 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  manufiicturer  must  be . 
advanced  to  him  before  he  can  comjdete  his  work : 
and  if  we  were  to  imagme,  that  we  could  com- 
mand this  surplus  produce,  whenever  we  willed 
it,  by  forcing  manufactures,  we  should  be  quickly- 
admonished  of  our  gross  error,  by  the  inadequate 
support  which  the  workman  would  receive,  in 
spite  of  any  rise  that  might  take  place  in  his  no- 
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minal  wages.    If  in  asserting  the  peculiar  produc 
tiveness  of  labor  employed  upon  land,  we  look 
only  to  the  clear  monied  rent  yielded  to  a  certain 
Aumber  of  proprietors,  we  undoubtedly  consider 
the  subject  in  a  very  contracted  point  of  view. 
The  quanti^  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  culti- 
'  vators  iS'iiideed  in  part  measured  by  this  clear 
renty  but  its  real  value  consists  in  its  affording  the 
meaas  of  subsistence,  and  the  materials  of  cloadi. 
ing  and  Jodgibg  to  a  certain  number  of  people^ 
according  to  its  extent,  some  of  whom  may  live 
without  manual  e^^ertions,    and  others  employ 
themselves  in  modifying  the  raw  materials  of 
wture  into  the  forms  best  suited  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  njam 

A  clear  monied  revenue,  arising  from  manu- 
&ctures9  of  the  same  ej^tent^  and  to  the  same 
number  of  individuals^  would  by  no  means  be 
accompanied  by  the  same  circumstances.  It  would 
throw  the  country  in  which  it  existed  into  an  ab- 
solute  dependance  for  food  and  materials  on  tlie 
surplus  produce  of  other  nations,  and  if  this  fo. 
jreign  supply  ^ere  by  any  accident  to  fail,  the  re- 
venue would  immediately  cease. 

The  skill  to  ittodify  the  raw  materials  produced 
fifom  the  land  would  be  absolutely  of  no  value^ 
vol  ii,  e  e 
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and  the  individuals  possessing  it  would  imniedi* 
ately  perish,  if  these  raw  materials,  and  tlie  food^ 
necessary  to  support  those  who  are  working  thei& 
up  could  not  be  obtained ;  but  if  the  matarial^ 
and  the  food  were  secure,  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
the  skill  sufficient  to  render  them  of  coitsid^fHUe 
value.  , 

According  to  the  system  of  the  .Eeonomists, 
manufactures  are  an  object  on  which  revenue  is 
spent,  and  not  any  part  of  the  revenue  ilself. '  But 
though  from  this  description  of  manufiictuies^  ^id 
the  epithet  sterile  sometimes  s^friied  to.  them, 
they  seem  rather  to  be  degraded  by  the  tenite  of 
the  Economists,  it  is  a  very  great  error  to  suppose 


'  Even  upbn  this  system  there  is  one  point  of  view  in 
which  inanufiM:tures  appear  greatly  tm  add  to  the' riches 
of  a  state.  The  use  of  a  revenue,  according  to  the  Eco* 
nomists,  is  to  be  spent ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  will  of  course 
be  spent  in  manufactures.  But  if  by  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  manufacturing  capital,  these  comtnoditiea  . 
grow  considerably  cheaper,  the  surplus  produce  become^ 
proportionably  of  so  much  greater  value,  and  the  real 
revenue  of  the  nation  is  virtually  increased.  If  this  view 
of  the  subject  ddnot,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Economists,  com- 
pletely justify  Dr*  Smith,  iii  calting  maau&ctnr^g  labor 
firoductivej  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  it  must  fully 
warrant  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  explaining  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  commercial  capital,  and  6£  the  dilrision 
of  manufacturing  labor. 
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tbat  their  system  b  redfy^  unfavorable  to  them. 

On  die  contraiy,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  it 

is  tile  only  system  by  wUch  eomtnerce  and  manu* 

&ctures  can  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent,  without 

biii%ing  with  them  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  cS 

tiidr  QMm  ruin.     Before  the  late  revdution  in 

ijtdiand,  the  high  price  oi  the  necessaries  of  life 

had  destroyed  many  of  its  manufactures. '     Mo* 

nopolies  afedhrays  subject  to  be  broken;  and 

even   the  advor^age  of  capital  and  machinery,- 

whidi  may  yield  extraordinary  profits  for  a  time^ 

is!iiaUeto  be  gteally  lessened  by  the  competition 

of  other  nations    In  the  history  of  the  world,  the 

liatioaa  'whose  wiealdi  has  been  derived  principally 

fitmi  in^tifiKtiiiies  and  commerce,  have  been  per* 

fectty    ephemeral  beings,  compared  with  those, 

the  basis  of  witose  werith  has  been  agriculture. 

It  is  in  the'  nature  of  things  that  a  state  which  sub* 

sists  upon  a  revenue  furnished  by  other  countries, 

must  be  infinitely  more  exposed  to  all  the  acoi- 

dehts  of  time  add  chance^  than  <me  v^hieh  pro* 

duces  its  own,  .         - 

No  error  is  more  frequent  than  Aat  of  mistaking 
eflEbcts  for  causes.    We  are  so  blinded  by  the 


•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b.  yl  c.  ii.  p.  S92. 
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fihowiness  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  to 
believe,  that  they  are  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the 
wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  of  England^  But 
perhaps  they  may  be  more  justly  considered  2&  the 
consequences  than  the  cause,  of  this  wealth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  definition  <^tbe  EconomistSy  which 
considers  only  the  produce  of  land,  England  is  the 
richest  countfy  in  Europe  m  proportion  to  her  size. 
Her  system  of  agriculture  is  beyond  comparison 
better^  and  consequently  her  sarpkts  produce  is 
more  considerable.  France  is  very  greatly  supe« 
nor  to  England  in  extent  of  territoiy  ahd  popular* 
tion;  but  when  the  siu-plus  produce,  ordisposea- 
ble  revenue  of  the  two  nations  are  compm^ 
the  superiorily  of  France  afanost  vaiushes.  And 
it » this  great  surplus  produce  in  England»  arising: 
fix>m  her  i^riculture,  which  enables  her  to  support 
such  a  vast  body  of  manu&cturers,  such  formida- 
ble fleets  and  armies,  such  a  crowd  of  persons  en- 
gaged, in  the  Ubeirad  professbns,  and  a  proportion 
of  the  society  living  on  money  rents  very  fer  be- 
yond what  has  ever  been  known  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  w<H*ld.  •  According  to  the  returns  lately 
made  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  is  considerably  less  thai  a  fifth  part  of 
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the  whole.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  clas- 
sifications in  these  returns  are  incorrect ;  but  mak- 
ing; very  great  allowances  fw  errors  of  this  nature,  it . 
tan  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  is  very  unusually 
small  in  proportion  to  the  actual  produce.  Of  late 
years  indeed  the  part  of  the  society,  not  connected 
with  agricukure  has  unfertiBmtely  increased  be- 
yond this  produce ;  but  the  average  importation  of 
com,  as  yet,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that 
which  is  grown  in  the  country,  and  consequently 
the  power  which  England  possesses  of  supporting 
so  vast  a  body  of  idle  consumers  must  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  greatness  of  her  surphis  produce. 
It  Witt  be  said  that  it  was  her  commerce  and 
manufactures  which  encouraged  her  caltivators 
to  obtain  this  great  surplus  produce,  and  Iheiiefore 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  created  it.  That  com* 
meroe  and  manufactures  produce  dus  effect  in  a 
great  degree  is  true ;  but  ttet  Aey  sometimes  pro- 
duce, a  contrary  effect  when  carried  to  excess,  is 
equally  true.  Undoubtedly  agriculture^  cannot 
flourish  without  a  vent  for  its  commodities,  either 
at  home  or  abroad;  but  when  tliis  wwt  has  been 
adequately  supplied,  the  interests  of  agriculture 
demand  nothing  more.     When  too  great  a  part  of 
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^  a  nation  is  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
it  is  a  clear  proof  that,  citlier  from  undue  encou- 
.  ragement,  or  from  other  particular  cauises,  a  capi:- 
tal  is  employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater  ad* 
vantage  than  in  domestic  agriculture ;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  the  land 
should  not  be  robbed  of  much  of  the  capital  which 
would  naturally  have  fiiBen^o  its  share.  Dr.  Smith 
justly  observes,  thai  the  navigation  act,  and  the 
nwnoply  of  the  colony  trjide,  necesisarily  forced 
into  a  paJrticular  and  not  very  advantageous  chan- 
nel, a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Crreat 
Britain  than  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it;  and 
by  thus  taking  capital  from  other  empk>yiDents» 
and  at  the  same  time  universally  nusing  the.  rate  of 
British  mercantile  profit,  discouraged  the  imfMrove- 
ment  of  the  land.^  If  the  improvement  of  land^ 
he  goes  on  to  say,  affords  a  greater  capital  than 
what  can  be  dmwn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any 
mercantile  employment,  the  land  will  draw  capital 
from  mercantile  employments.  If  the  profit  be 
less,  mercantile  employments  will  draw  capital  from 
the  improvement  of  land.  The  monopoly  there- 
fore, by  rakmg  the  rate  of  British  mercantile  pro- 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  yoh  ii.  b«  i?.  c.  vii.  p.  435. 
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fit,  and  thus  discouraging  agricultural  improve- 
m^nt,  has  necessarily  retarded  the  natural  increase 
of  a  great  original  source  of  revenue,  the  rent  of 
land.'      , 

The  East  and  West  Indies  are  indeed  so  great 
^  object,  and  afford  emplo3nfnent  with  high  pro- 
fited, to  so  great  a  capital,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
they  shotlld  not  draw  capital  from  other  employ- 
BientSy  and  particularly  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  ^he  profits  upon  which  in  general  are  very 
small. 

All  corporations,  patents,  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  every  kind,  which  abound  so  much  in 
tfie  mercantile  system,  have  in  proporticm  to  their 
Extent  the  sameeibct.  And  the  experience  of 
Ae  last  twetrty  years  seems  to  warrant  us  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  high  price  of  provisions  arising 
from  the  abundance  of  commercial  wealth,  ac- 
companied as  it  has  been  by  very  great  variations, 
and  by  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  does  nbt 
operate  as  an  encouragement  to  agriculture  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  keep  pacC'  with  the  rapid  strides 
of  commerce. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  land  is  always  im- 

^  W<*aUh  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  g.  vii.  p-  436, 
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proved  by  the  redundancy  of  commercial  capital/ 
But  this  effect  is  late  and  slow,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  operate  .powerfully,  till  this  capi- 
tal is  really  redundant,  which  it  never  is,  while  the 
interest  of  money  and  the  profits  of  mercantile 
stock  are  high.  We  cannot  look  forwards  to  any 
considerable  effect  of  this  kind  till  the  mterest  of 
money  sinks  to  3  per  cent  When  men  can  get  5  or 
6  per  cent,  fiwr  their  money,  without  any  troubie^ 
they  will  hardly  venture  a  capital  upon  land,  where, 
^nduding  risks^  and  the  profits  upon  their  own 
labor  and  attendance,  they  may  aot  g^t  muck 
more.  A^ars  and  loans,  as  far  as  internal  circum* 
'dances  are  concerned,  impede  but  little  the  prQ«> 
gress  of  those  branches  of  commerce ,  where  the 
profits  of  stock  are  high  ;  but  zfkct  very  consider- 
ably the  increase,  of  that  more  essential  and  per^ 
manent  source  of  wealth,  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  It  is  in  this  point,  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
-  that  the  national  debt  of  England  has  been  most 
kijurious  to  her.  By  absorbing  the  redundancy 
«f  commercial  capital,  and  keeping  up  the  rate  of 
intarest,  it  has  prevented  this  capital  from  over- 
flowing upon  die  soil.    And  a  large  mortgage* 

1  Th^  principal  error  of  the  French  £coiioaust9  appears- 
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has  thus  been  established  on  the  I^nds  of  En^and, 
the  interest  of  which  is  drawn  fcojxk  Ae  payment 
of  productive  labor,  and  dedicated  to  the  support 
of  idle  consumers. 


to  be  .on  the  subject  of  taxmtton.  Admitting;  that  the 
surplus  produce  <if  the  land  is  the  fund,  which  pays  every 
thing  besides  the  food  of  the  cultivitofs  $  yet  it  seems  t» 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  owners  of  land  are  the 
sole  proprietors  of  this  surplus  produce.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  every  man  who  has  realised  a  capital  in  money 
has  virtually  a  mortgage  on  the  hmd  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  surplus  produce ;  and  as  long  as  the  conditions  of 
this  mortgage'  remain  unaltered,  (and  the  taxes  which 
afieqt  him  only  in  the  character  of  a  consumery  dO'  not 
aher  these  conditions)  the  mortgagee  pays  a  tax  in  the 
I  same  manner  as  the  landholder*  finally.  As  consnmera 
I  indeed  it  i:ann<]A  be  doubted,  that  even  those  who  live  upon* 
'  the  profits  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  labor,  particularly  of 
i  professional  labor,  pay  some  taxes  oe  necessaries  for  a , 
very  considerable  time,  and  many  on  luxuries  permanent* 
If ;  because  the  consumption  of  individuals  who  possess 
large  shares  of  the  wealth  which  is  paid  in  profits  and 
wages,  may  be  curtailed  andturned  into  another  chantte!* 
without  impeding,  in  any  degree,  the  continuance  of  the 
same  quantity  of  stock,  or  the  production  of  the  same 
quantity  of  labor.  . 

The  real  surplus  ^roduqe  of  this  country,  or  all  the 

produce  not  actually  consumed  by  the  cultivators,  is  a 

very  difierent  thing,  and  should  carefully  be  distinguished 

I  from  the  sum  of  the  net   rents  of  the  landlords.     This 

I         sum,  it  is  supposed,  does  not  much  exceed  a  fifth  part  pf 

vol.  ii.  f  f 
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It  must  be  allowed  therefore,  upon  the  whole,* 
that  our  commerce  has  not  done  so  much  for  our 
agriculture  as  our  agriculture  has  for  our  com^ 
merce ;  and  th%t  the  improved  system  of  cultiva- 


the  gross  produce.  The  remaining- ibur^(iftths  is  certainlf 
not  consumed  by  the  laborers-  and  horses  employed  in 
agriculture ;  but  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it  is  paid 
by  the  farmer  in  tithes,  in  taxeS)  in^  the  instrumeiits  of 
i^riculture,  and  in  the  manufactUFes  used  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  in  the  families  of  his  laborers.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  a  kind  of  mortgage  is  ultimately  established 
on  the  land,  by  taxes,  and  the  progress  of  commercial' 
wealth ;  and  in  this  sense,  all  taxes  may  be  said  to  fall 
wholly  upon  the  land,  though  not  wholly  on  the  land- 
bolders.  It  seems  a  little  hard. therefore,  in  taxing  sur- 
plus produce,  to  make  the  landlords  pay  for  what  they 
do  not  receive.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  independently  of  these  considerations  which  makes 
a  land  tax  partial,  it  is  the  best  of  all  taxes,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  which  ddes  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  com- 
modities* Taxes  on  consumption  by  which  alone  moliied 
revenues  can  be  reached,  without  an  income  tax,  neces- 
sarily raise  all  prices  to  a  degree  greatly  injurious  to  a 
country. 

•  A  land  tax,  or  tax  upon  net  rent,  has  little  or  no  effect 
in  discouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  as  ixiany  have 
supposed.  It  is  only  a  tithe,  or  a  tax,  in  proportion  to 
the  gross  produce  which  does  this.  No  man  in  his  senses 
will  be  deterred  from  getting  a  clear  profit  of  201.  instead 
of  101.  because  he  is  always  to  pay  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  his 
clear  gains  ;  but  when  he  is  to  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to 
his  gross  il^roduce,  which  in  the  case  of  capital  laid  ou( 
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tion  which  has  taken  place,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able discburagements,  creates  yearly  a  surplus 
produce,  which  enables  the  countr}%  with  but  little 
assistance,  to  support  so  vast  a  body  of  people 
engaged  in  pursuits  tinoonnected  with  the  land. 


in  imprdvements  is  scarcely  ever  accompanied  with  a 
proportional  increase  of  his  clear  gains,  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  and  must  necessarily  impede,'  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  progress  of  cultivation.  I  am  astonished,  that 
-so  obvious  and  easy  a  bommutation  fot  tithes  as  a  lapd 
tax  on  improved  rents  has  not  been  adopted.  Such  a  tax 
would  be  paid  by  the  same  persons  as  before,  only  in  a 
better  fofm ;  and  the  change  would  not  be  felt,  except  in 
the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  all  the  parties  concern* 
ed,  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  clergyman.  Tithes 
undoubtedly  operate  as  a  high  bounty  on  pasture,  and  a 
great  discouragement  ^o  tillage,  which  in  the  present 
peculiar  cifcunistances  of  the  country  is  a  very  great 
disadvantage. 
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ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  last  century  we 
were  genuindy^  aiui  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
Ilconomists,  an  agricultural  nation.  Our  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  however  then  in  a 
very  respectable  and  thriving  state ;  and  if  they 
Aad  qcmtinued  to  bear  the  same  relative  proportion 
to  our  agriculture^  they  would  evidently  ^ye  gone 
on  increasing  coasiderably,  with  the  improving 
cultivation  of  the  country.  There  is  no  apparent 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  mannfectures  which  might 
in  time  be  supported  in  this  way.  The  increasing 
wealth  of  a  country  in  such  a  state  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  common  accidents.  There 
is.  no  discoverable  germ  of  decay  in  the  system  ; 
and  in  theory  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  it 
might  not  go  on  increa»ng  in  wealdi  and  prospe* 
rity  for  thousands  of  years. 
We  have  now  however  stepped  out  of  the  agri* 
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cultural  qrMem,  into  a  state  in  which  the  commer- 
cial  sjriatem  clearly  {^^pminates ;  and  there  13  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  even  our  commerce 
and  manufactures  will  ultimately  feel  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  change.     It  has  been  already  ob- 
served  that  we  are  exactly  m  the  situation  in 
i>(^ich  a  country  feels  most  fully  the  effect  of  those 
common  years  of  deficient  crops,  which  in  the 
natural  couiise  of  diings  are  to  be  expected.     The 
competition  of  increasing  commercial  wealth,  ope- 
rating upcm  a  supply  of  com  not  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion,  must  at  all  times  tend  to  raise 
the  nominal  price  of  labor ;  but  when  scarce  years 
are  taken  into  the  consideration,  its  effect  in  tiiis 
way  must  ultimately  be  vtery  great     During  the 
late  scarcities  the  price  of  labor  has' been  continu- 
ally rising,  and  it  wilt  not  readily  fall  again.     In 
every  country  there  will  be  many  causes,  which, 
in  practice,  operating  like  friction  in  mechanics, 
prevent  the  price  of  labor  from  rising  and  falling 
exacdy  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  its  compo- 
nent  parts.    But  besides  these  causes,  there  is 
one  very  powerful  cause  in  theory,  which  operates 
to  prevent  die  price  of  labor  from  falling  when 
once  it  has  been  raised.     Supposing  it  to  be  rais« 
edby  a  tempcntury  cause,  such  as  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
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visions,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not  fall  9gaii)^  un* 
less  some  kind  of  stagnation  take  place  in  ^  com- 
petition among  the  purchasers^of  labor;  bntttic 
power  which  the  increase  of  the  real  price  pf^ji^bor; 
on  the  return  of  plenty,. gives  totl>e  larorer  of 
purchasing  a  greater  quantity  both  of  nide  and 
manufactured  produce,  tends  to  prevent  this  stag-  . 
nation,  and  strongly  to  counteract  that  faU  in  the 
price  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

Labor  is  a  commodity  the  price  of  which  wiH 
not  be  so  readily  affected  by  the  price  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  as  any  other.  The  reason  why  the 
consumer  pays  a  tax  on  any  commodity,  or  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  any  of  its  component  parts, 
is^  because  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  pay  this  ad- 
vance of  price,  the  commodity  will  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  quantity,  and  the  next  year 
ttere  will  be  only  such  a  proportion  in  the  mar- 
ket as  is  accommodated  to  the  number  of  persons 
that  will  consent  to  pay  the  advance.  But  in  the 
case  of  labcNT,  the  operation  of  withdrawing  the 
commodity,  is  much  slower  and  more  painful. 
Although  the  purchasers  refuse  to  pay  the  advan- 
ced price,  tk;  same  supply  will  necessarily  remab 
in  the  market,  not  only  the  next  year,  but  for  some 
years  to  corner    Consequently,  if  no  iocrease  take 
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place  in  die  demand,  and  the  tax  or  advance  in 
the  price  of  provisions  be  not  so  great  as  to  make 
it  immediately  obvious  that  the  laborer  cannot 
support  his  family,  it  is  probable,  that  h^  will 
continue  to  pay  this  advance,  till  a  relaxation  in 
the  rate  of  the  increase  of  population  causes  the 
market  to  be  under  supplied  with  labor,  and  then 
of  course  the  competition  among  the  purchasers 
will  raise  the  price  above  the  proportion  of  thead- 

j  vance,  in  order  to  restore  the  necessary  supply. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
labor  take  place  during  two  w  three  years  of  spar- 
city,  it  b  probable  that  on  the  return  of  plenty, 
the  real  recompense  of  labor  will  continue  higher 

i  than  the  usual  average,  till  a  too  rapid  increase  of 
population  causes  a  cotnpetition  among  the  labc^- 
crs,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  price  of 

^      labor  below  the  usual  rate. 

When  a  country  in  average  years  grows  more 
corn  than  it  consumes,  and  is  in^^the  habit  of  ex- 
porting a  part  of  it,  those  great  variations  of  price 
which  from  the  competition  of  commercial  wealth 
ofteli  produce  lasting  effectSr  cannot  occur  to  the 
same  extent.  The  wages  of  labor  can  never  ris^ 
very    much  above  the   common  price  in  other 
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commercial  countries;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, England  would  have  nothing  to  fear  fixmi 
the  fullest  and  most  open  competition.  The  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  other  countries  would  only 
open  to  her  a  more  extensive  market  for  her  com- 
modities, and  give  additional  i^kit  to  all  her  com- 
mercial transactions. 

The  high  price  of.com  and  of  rude  produce  in 
general,  as  &r  as  it  b  occasioned  by  the  freest 
competition  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  and  is  the  best  possible  ea- 
couriagement  to  agriculture ;  but  when  occasioned 
merely  by  the  competition  of  monied  wealth  at 
home,  its  effect  is  different.  In  the  one  case,  a* 
great  encouragement  is  given  to  production  ih  ge- 
neral, and  the  more  is  produced  the  better.  In 
the  other  case,  the  produce  is  necessarily  confined 
to  the  home  consumption.  The  cultivators  are 
justly  afraid  of  growing  top  much  com,  as  a  con- 
siderable loss  will  be  sustained  upon  that  part  of 
it  which  is  sold  abroad;  and  a  glut  in  the  home 
market  will  universally  make  the  price  fall  below 
the  fair  land  proper  recompense  to  the  grower.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  country  under  such  circum- 
stances  should  not  be  subject  to  great  and  frequent 
variations  in  the  price  of  corn. 
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If  we  ^ere  to  endeavof  to  lower  the  price  of 
labor  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  we  should  probably  aggravate  the  evil  ten- 
fold.     Experience  warrants  us  in  sayings  that  the 
fell  in  the  price  of  labor  would  be  slow  and  un- 
certain; but  the  decline  of  our  agriculture  would 
be  certain.     The  British  grower  of  corn  could  not, 
ih  his  o\^  markets,  stand  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  grower^  in  average  years.     Arable  lands 
of  a  moderate  quality  would  hardly  pay  the  ex* 
pense  of  cultivation.     Rich    soils  alone  would 
yield  a  rent   Round  all  our  towns  the  appearances 
woqid  be  the^san^  as. usual ;  but  in  the  Interior  of 
the  Country^  much  of  the  land  would  bejieglected, 
and  diriost  universally,  where  it  was  practicable, 
pasture  would  take  pkc^  of  tillage.     This  ^ate 
of  things  would  continue,  till  the  equilibrium  was 
restored,  either'  by  the  fall  of  British  rent  and 
wages,  or  an  advance  m  the  price  of  foreign  com, 
or,  what  is  mart  probable,  by  the  mAoa  6f  both 
causes.     But  a  period  would  have  elapsed  of  con* 
tiiderable  relative  encouragement  to  manufactures, 
and  relative  discouragement  to  agriculture.     A 
certain  portioti  ol' capital  would  be  taken  from  the 
land,  and  when  the  equilibrium  was  at  length  res- 
tored, the  nation  would  probably  be  found  depcn- 
voL  ii.  g  g 
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dent  upon  foreign  supplies  for  a  great  portion  of 
her  subsistence  ;  and  unless  some  particular  csLvm 
were  to  occasion  a  foreign  demand  greater  than 
the  home  demand^  her  independence  in  this.res- 
pcct,  could  not  be  recovered.  During  this  period 
even  her  commerce  and  manufactures  would  be 
^  in  a  most  precarious  state ;  and  circumstances  by- 

no  means  improbable  in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope might  reduce  her  population,  within  the  li* 
mits  of  her  reduced  .cultivation.* 

In  the  natural  course  of  things  a  country  which 
depends  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  supply  of  com 
upon  its  poorer  neighbors,  may  expect  to  see  this 


1  Though  it  be  true  that  the  hig&  price  of  labor  or 
taxes  on  agricultural  capital  ultimately  fell  on  the  r^nV 
yet  we  must  by  n©  means  throw  out  of  bur  consideration 
the  cttrre&i  leases*  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  I  am 
inclined,  to  believe^  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  suiy 
country  might  be  very  flourishing,  or  very  much  the  re- 
verse, according  as  the  current  leases  had  tended  to  cni- 
courage  or  diacourage  inprovemenu  A  general  ^fiili  in 
the  rent  of  land  would  be  preceded  by  a  period  most  un- 
lavorable  to  the  investment  of  agricultural  capital ;  and 
coijsequcntly  tevery  tax  which  affects  agricultural  capital 
is  peculiarly  pernicious,  taxes  which  a&ct  captots  in 
trade  are  almost  immediately  shifted  off  on  the  consumer^ 
but  taxes  which  affect  agricultural  capital  fall,  during  the 
current  leases,  wholly  on  the  farmer. 
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supply  gradually  <fimimshv  as  these  countries  in- 
erease  in  riches  and  population,  and  have  less  sur- 
plus olF  their  rude  produce  to  spare. 

The  political  relations  of  such  a  country  may 
Mpose  it,  during  a  war,  to  have  that  part  of  its 
3upplies  of  provisions  which  it  derives .  from  fo- 
reign states*  suddenly  stopped,  or  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  an  eVent  which  could  not  take  place  with, 
out  producing,  the  most  calamitous  efiects. 

A  nation  in  which  commercial  wealth  predomi* 
nates  has  an  abundance  of  all  those  articles  which 
form  the  principal  consumption  of  the  rich,  but  is 
exposed  to  be  straightened  in  its  supplies  of  that 
article,  which  is  fibsolutely  necessary  to  all,  and  in 
which  by  far  the  gteatest  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  industrious  classes  is  expended. 

A  nation  in  whidi  agricultural  wealth  predomi- 
nates, though  it  may  not  produce  at  home  such  a 
surplus  of  luxuries  and  convernpnces  as  the  com- 
merciai  naticm,  and  may  therefore  be  exposed  pos- 
sibly to  some  want  of  these  commodities,  ha^,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  surplus  of  that  article  which  is 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole  state,  and 
is  therefore  secure  from  want  in  what  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

And  if  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  supply  of  - 
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what  we  ddive  from  others,  aa  of  what  we  pro- 
duce at  home,  it  seems  to  be  an  advantageous  gp-. 
licy  in  a  nation,  wjiose  territory  will  allow  ^  if,  tq 
secure  a  surplus  of  that  commodity,  a  deficj^qicy 
of  which  would  strike  most  deeply  at  its  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged, 
Aat  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  more  profitable  to 
a  country,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view^ 
than  the  sale  of  rude  produce.  In  general  its  va- 
lue bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  procqring  it,,  than  that  of  any- 
other  commodity  whatever,  and  the  na^tipnal  pro- 
fit on  its  sale  is  in  consequence  greater.  This  is 
often  noticed  by  Dr.  Smith;  but  in  combating  th^ 
arguments  of  the  Economists,  he  seems  for  a  mq* 
ment  to  forget  it  and  to  speak  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  exporting  manu&ctu^eg.  • 

He  observes,  that  a  trading  s^i^.  tnanuf^QturiQg 
country  exports  what  can  subsist  an4  a,ci9q{R|i)L$>- 
date  but  very  few,  and.  imports  tlje  ^Jl^fs^ji^tenpe 

and  accommodation  of  a  great,  numbetv    Thp 

* 

other  expoits  the  subsistpnce  and  acc^QfuipfljIiiUop 
of  a  great  number,  and  imf^ort^  ths^  q(  a  very  fcw' 
only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  ipust  always  en- 
joy a  much  greater  quantity  of  ^ubsj^te^c^  tban 
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what  their  own  lands  in  the.  actual  state  of  their 
eyjjtiyation  could  aflPord.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
«tb^r  must  always  enjoy,  a  much. smaller  quantity.* 
•In  this  passage  he  does  riot  seem  to. argue  with 
b^  u$ual  accuracy.  ^Though  the  manufacturing 
nation  may  export  a  commodity  which,  in  it^  ac- 
tu^  shape/ can  only  subsist  and  accommodate  a 
veiy  few  ;  yet  it  mu^t  be  recollected,  that  in  order 
to  prepare  this  commodity  for  exportation,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  revenue  of  tile  country  bad 
been  employed  in  tobsistii^  and  accommbdating 
a  great  number  of  workmen.  Arid  with  regard 
to  tlie  subsistence  and  accommodation  which  the 
other  nation  exports, ,  whether  it  be  of  a  great  or 
a  small, number^  it  iiL certainly  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  subsistence  that  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacturing  nation,  together  with 
the  profits  of  the  master, manufacturer  and«  mer- 
chant, which,  probably,  are  not  so  i  great  as  the 
profits  of  the  fermer  and  the  merchaiit  in  the  agri- 
cultural nation.  And  though  it  may  bp.  true  that 
the  infaabitants  ofdie  n^^tifacturing  nation  enJQy 
a  greater  quantity  of  si^bsistenoei  than  what  their 
own  lands  in  the  aqtual  state  of  their  cultivation 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  toI.  iii.  b.  iv.  c,  ix.  p.  27. 
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could  afford ;  yet  an  inference  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
nufecturing  system  by  no  means  follows,  .because 
the  adoptlcMi  of  the  one  or  the  other  system  .tnll 
make  the  greatest  difference  in  their  actual  state 
of  cultivation.  If  dqring  tlie  course  of  a  century, 
two. landed  nadons  were  to  pursue  these  two  dif- 
ferent systems,  that  is,  if  one  of  them  were'rcgu- 
larly  to  export  manufactures,  and  import  subsis-^ 
tence ;  and  the  other  to  export  subsistence,  and. 
import  manufactures,  there  would.be  no  compari- 
son at  the  end  of  .the  period  between  the.  state  of 
cultivation  in  the  two  couatries;  and  no  doubt 
could  rationally  be  entertained  that  the  country 
which  exported  its  raw  produce,  would  be  able  to 
subsist  and  accommodate  a  muoh  greater  popular 
tion  thanthe  other. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  is  suiBcieatly  profitable  to  the  indivi-  ' 
duals  concerned  in  it.  But  with  regard  to  national 
advantage,  there  are  four  very  strong  reasons  why 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  export. 
In  the  firsjt  place,  com  pays  from  its  own  fiinds 
the  expenses,  of  procuring  it,  and  the  whole  of 
what  is  sold  is  a  clear  national  profit.  If  I  set  up  a 
new  manufacture,  the  persons  employed  in  it  must 
be  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  subsistence  al- 
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ready  existing  in  the  country,  the  value  of  which 
must  be  deducted  trom  the  price  for  which  the 
commodity  is  sold,  before  we  can  estimate  the 
clear  national  (R-ofit  But  if  I  cultivate  fresh  land, 
or  employ  more  men  in  the  improvement  of  what 
was  before  cultivated,  I  increase  the  general  funds 
of  subsistence  in  the  country.  With  a  part  of 
this-  increase  I  support  all  the  additional  persons 
employed,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  which 
is  exported  and  sold  is  a  dear  national  gain  \  be* 
sides  the  advantage  to  the  country,  .of  supporting 
an  additional  population  equal  to  the  additional 
number  of  persons  so  employed,  without  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  diminish  the  plenty  of  the  rest. 

Secondly,  in  all  wrought  commodities^  the  same 
quantity  of  capital,  skill,  and  labor,  employed,  will 
produce  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  complete  manufacture.  ^  But  owing  to  the 
variations  of  the  seasons,  the.  same  quantity  of  ca- 
pital, skill,  and  labor  in  husbandry  may  produce  in 
different  years  very  different  quantities  of  com. 
Consequently^  if  the  two  commodities  were  equal- 
ly valuable  to  man,  from  the  greater  probability,  of 
the  occasional  failure  of  com  than  of  manufactures, 
it  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  have  an  ave- 
rage surplus  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
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Thirdly,  com  being  an  article  of  the  tnost  abso« 
lute  necessity,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others 
will  be  sacrificed,  a  deficiency  of  it  must  necessa-^ 
rily  produce  a  much  greater  advance  of  price  than 
a,  deficiency  of  any  other  kind  of  produce;  and 
as  the  price  of  com  inftuences  the  price  of  so  many- 
other  commodities,  the  evil  effects  of  a  deficiency 
will  not  only  be  more  severe  and  more-generaJ,  but 
more  lasting,  than  the  effects  of  a  deficiency  in 
any  other  commodity. 

Fotuthly,  there  appear  to  be  but* three,  ways  of 
rendering  the  supplies  of  com  in  a  particular  coun- 
try more  equable,  and  ojf  preventing  the  evil  effects 
of.  those  deficienCes  froqi  unfavorable  seasons, 
which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  must  be  ex- 
pected occasionally  ta  recur;  These  aire,.  1/  All 
immediate  supply  from  foreign  nations,  ^  soon  as 
the  scarcity  occurs.  2.  Large  public  granaries* 
3.  The  habitual  growth  of  a  quantity  of  cpmfor  4 
more  extended  market  than  the  average  home 
consumption  affords.  Of  the  first,  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  the  suddenness  of  the  demand 
prevents  4t  from  being  effectual.  To  the  second 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  these  are  very  great 
and  weighty  objections.  There  remains  then  on- 
ly  the  thirc\ 
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AgricUlbjifid'  and  ddmiAdifcial  systems. 

These  can^idbraitions  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of 
die  ^tst  eohseqtience  to  the  happine!^  and  perma- 
fiftitt  prosperity  of  any  countSry,  to  be  able  to  cany 
Oft  the  ^:!^pdrt  tmde  of  com  aid  one  considerable 
branch  of  ifa  commerciaf  transactions> 

iSnt  how  to  give  this  abffity,  how  to  turn  a  ifa* 
don  from  tlie  habit  of  importing  com  to  the  habiC 
of  exporting  it,  is  the  great  difficulty,  ft  haA 
been  gemtfraBy  acknowledged^  ahd  is  frequently 
noticed^  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  die  policy  of  modem 
Europe  hasT  led  it  to  encourage  the  hidustiy  of  tfad 
fbwrts  more  tfenthe  industry  ctf  die  country,  of, 
in  othler  words,  trade  more  dian  agriculture,  la 
this  policy,  England  has  certainly  not  been  be- 
hind the  rest  of  Europe ;  perhaps  indeed,  except 
in  one  instance,*  it  may  be  said  that  she  has  been 
die  foremost  If  things  had  been  left  to  take  theif 
nattfral  course^  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the 
commercial  part  of  die  society  would' have  in^ 
creased  beyond  die  surplus  produceof  the  culd- 
vators;  but  the  high  profits  of  commerce  from 
monopolies,  and  odier  pecuUar  encouragements, 
have  altered  this  natural  course  of  things :  and  the 
body  politic  is  iii  an  artificial,  and  in  some  degree 

.  .  _  J 
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diseased  state,  with  one  of  its  principal  members 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest.  Almost  all  medi*- 
cine  is  in  itself  had ;  and  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
illness  is  the  necessity  of  taking  it.  No  person  can 
well  be  ihore  averse  to  medicine  in  the  animal 
economy,  or  a  system,  df  expedients  in  political 
economy,  than  myself;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  comitry  something  bfthe  kind  may  be  hecessa-* 
ly  to  prevent  greater  evils.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
litfle  comparative  importance,  whether  we  are 
fully  supfdied  withlnroadcloth,  linens,  and  muslins^ 
or  even  with  t^  sugar,  and  coffee ;  and  no  rational 
politician  therefore  would  think  of  proposing  a 
bounty  upon  such  commodities.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  the  veiy  highest  inaportance^ 
whether  wc  are  fully  supplied  with  food ;  and  if  a 
bqunty  would  produce  such  a  supply,  the  most 
liberal  political  economist  might  be  justified  in  pro- 
posing it ;  considering  food  as  a  commodity  distinct 
from  all  others,  and  pre-eminently  valuable^ 
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IN  discussing  the  policy  of  a  bounty  on  Ac 
exportation  of  corn,  it  should  be  prenused,  that 
the  private  interests  erf*  the  farmers  and  proprietors 
should  never  enter  in  the  question.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  our  consideratioQ  ou^t  to  be  the  perma- 
nent interest  of  the  consumer,  in  the  charaeter  of 
which  is  comprehended  the  whole  nalicxi.  . 

According  to  the  general  principles  cf .  political 
economy,  it  cannot^  be  doubted,  that  it  is  ibr  the 
interest  of  the  civilized  wcx-Id  that  each  natioQ 
Should  purchase  its  ccxiunodi^ea  wherever  they 
can  be  had  the  cheapest. 

According  to  these  princij^es,  it  is  rather  desi- 
rable that  some  obstacles  should  exist  to  the  ex« 
cessive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  any  particular 
country,  and  that  rich  nations  should  be  tempted 
to  purchase  then*  cpm  of  poorer  nations,  as  by 
these  means  the  weakh  of  the  civilized  wotW  wH(I 
not  only  be  more  rapidly  iocieased^  but  ino«? 
equably  diffused* 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  locaF  interests  and 
political  relations  may  laodify  the  Application 
of  these  general  principles;  and  in  a  country 
with  a  territory  fit  for  the  production  of  com,  an 
independent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  equable 
supply  of  this  necessary  of  life,  may  be  an  object 
of  such  importappe  as;  to  warr^t  a  deviation  froin 
t^m. 

It  is  undoubtedly  triie,  that  every  tiling  wiJjt 
yltimately  find '  its  level,  but  this  leyel  is  some- 
times effected  in  a  very  harsh  manner.  Elngl^^ 
pmy  expQrt  com  a  hw^dred  years  hence  withoirt 
the  assistance  of  a  bounty ;  but  this  is  much  more 
jfikely  to  happen  fropj  tfee  destruction  of  ber  ma- 
imfacture^,  than  from  the  uicrease  of  her  agricuK 
ture ;  and  a  po^py  w]hfi^h»  in  $o  important  a  pointi^ 
may  teQd  to  so^te^  the  harsh  iporrectioas  of  gene-^ 
ral  laws,  seems  to  be  justi|iable. 

The  r^^la^ions  respecting  impprt^iion  wA  ex- 
portatipp  adopted  in  t]|e  90m  laws  tb^  wei^  e^- 
Wished  in  1688  apd  1709,  seeaied  to  Jmve  tjie  ef- 
fect of  giving  that  encouragenient  to  agriculture, 
which  it  so  much  wanted*  and  tjie  apparent  resuk 
was  gradually  to  produce  a  growth  of  com  m  th^ 
pountry  considerably  above  the  wants  of  the  actual 
population,  to  lower  the  average  price  of  it,,  ajo^ 
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Qf  ,by»|i{itiesi  jp^  tb2e  exportation  of  ^conu 

give  a  Sitea^iciess  tip  prices  that  hild  £kever  been 
experienced  before^ 

Pmwg  tfae  seventeenth  century,  ^d  indeed  the 
whole  period  of-  our  history  previous  to  it,  the 
prices  of  wheat  were  subject  to  great  fluctuations, 
aod  the  average  price  wa^  very  high.     For  fiffy 
years  tjefor^  the  year  1700,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  per  qusyrter  was  3L  lid.  aod  before  1650 
it  was  6L  8s.  lOd.*     From  the  time  of  the  com* 
l)lt?tion  of  the  corn  laws  in  1700  and  1706,  the 
prices  became  extraordinarily  steady;;,  and  the 
fiverage  price  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  year 
1750,  sunk  so  low  as  11.  16s.  per  quarter.     This 
was  the  period  of  our  greatest  exportations.     la 
the  year  1757,  the  laws  werfe  suspendqj,  and  in 
die  ye^r  1773  they  were  totally  altered.     The  ex- 
pm'ts  of  corn  have  since  been  regularly  decreasing, 
^nd  the  irqports  increasing.   The  average  jpriqp  of 
wheat  for.  the  forty  years  ending  in  1800,  was 
'21.  9s.  5d. ;  and  for  the  last  five  years  of  this  pe^. 
riod,  31.  i^s.  6d.    During  this  last  terni,  the  balance 
of  the  imports  of  all  sorts  of  grain  is  estin>ated  at 
2,938,357,^  and  the  dreadful  fluctuations  of  price 


'  Dirom's  Inquiry  into  the  Corn  Laws,  Appendix,  No.  I. 
'  Anderson's  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  which 
led  to  Scarcity,  Table,  p,  40, 
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vilueb  hare  occurjned  of  kte  years,  we  are  but  to© 
weH  acquainted  with. 

It  is  at  all  tiijies  dangerous  to  be  hasty  in  draw- 
ing general  inferences  from  partial  experience; 
bttt^  in  the  present  instance,  the  period  that  has 
been  considered  is  of  so  considerable  an  extent^ 
and  the  dbanges  from  fluetuating  and  high  prices 
to  steady  and  low  pirlces,  with  a  return  to  fluctuat-^ 
ingand  high  prices  again,  correspond  so  accurately 
with  the  establishment  and  fuft  vigor  of  the  corn 
Jaws,,  and  with  their,  subsequent  alterations'  and 
ineficacvr  that  it  was  certainly  rather  a  bold  asser- 
tion  in  Dn  Smith  to  say,  that  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  com  must  have  happened  in  spite  of  the  bountyv 
and  could  not  possibly  ha^'e  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  it»*  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
^ould  defend  a  position  so  contrary  to  att  apparent 
experience,  by  tlie  most  powerful  arguments.  As 
in  the  jH-eseiit  state  of  this  country,  the  subject 
$eenis  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  it  will  be 
worth  wliile  to  examine  the  validity  t/  these  argu^ 
ments. 

He  obsferves,  that  botli  in  years  of  plenty,  and 
in  years  of  scarcity,  the  bounty  necessarily  tends 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b,  iv.  c.  v.  p.  264* 
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to  raise  the  n^oney  price  of  corn  somewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the  home  markeL^ 
That.it  does  so  in  years  of  plenty  is  undoubted- 
ly true;  but  that  it  does  so  in  years  of  scarcity  q>. 
pears  to  me  as  undoubtedly  false,^   The  only  ar- 
gument by  which  Dr*  Smith  supports  this  lattei^ 
position  is,  by  ^ayii^  that  the  exportation  prevents 
the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity 
of  another.  But  this  is  certainly  a  very  insufficient 
reason*     The  scarce  year  may  not  immediately 
follow  the  most  plentiful  year  j  and  it  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  habits  and  practice  of  farmers,  to 
save  the  superfluity  of  six  or  seven  years  for  a  con- 
tingency of  this  kind.     Great  practical  inconve- 
niences generally  attend  the  keeping  of  so  large  a 
reserved  store.     Difficulties  often  occur  from  i. 
irant  of  proper  accommodations  for  it     It  is  at  all 
times  liable  to  damage  from  vermin  and  other  pau- 
ses.    When  very  large,  it  is  apt  to  be  viewed  with 
a  jealous  and  grudging  eye  by  the  common  people; 
And  in  general,  the  farmer  may  either  not  be  able 
to  remain  so  long  without  his  returns ;  or  may  not 
be  willing  to  employ  so  considerable  a  capital  in  a 
way  in  which  the  returns  must  necessarily  be  dis^ 


*  Wcsdth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b*  iv*  ci  v.  p.  2654 
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tiatit  attd  precarious.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  ^^ 
catutot  reasonably  expect  that,  upon  this  ^lati,  tlv! 
reserved  store  should  in  any  dcgriee  be  equ^l'  to 
ttet,  which  in  a  scarce  year  would  be  kept  at  home, 
m  a  country  which  was  in  the  habit  of  constant 
exportation  to  a  considerable  amount;  and  W6 
know  that  eircn  a  very  little  difference  iil  the  dfe* 
gree  of  deficiency  witf  ofteh  make  a  very  great 
diflfercttce  in  the  price. 

Dr.  Smith  then  procecdis  to  state  very  justly* 
that  die  defenders  of  the  com  laws  do  not  insist  sof 
much  upon  the  price  of  com  in  tfie  actual  state  of 
tUlage,  as  upon  their  tendency  to  improve  thig 
actual  stkte,  by  opening  a  more  extensive  foreign 
market  to  the  com  of  the  farmer,  and  securing  to 
him  a  better  pricie  than  he  could  otherwise  expect 
for  his  commodity ;  which  double  encoun^menta 
they  imagine,  must  in  a  long  period  of  years  occa- 
sion  such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  cor% 
a$  may  lower  its  price  in  the  home  market  mucb 
more  than  the  bouaty  can  raise  it,  in  the  state  of 
tfflage  then  actually  existing.^ 

In  answer  to  this  he  observes,  that  whatever  ex- 
tension of  the  foreign  market  can  be  occasioned  hf 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  265. 
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the  bounty,  must  in  every  particular  year  be  alto- 
gether  at  the  expense  of  the  home  market,  as  eve- 
ry bushel  of  com  which  is  exported  by  means 
of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not  have  been  ex- 
ported without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained 
in  the  home  market  to  increase  the  consumption 
aiid  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity. 
In  this  observation  he  appears  to  me  a  little  to 
'  misuse  the  term  market.     Because,  by  selling  a 
commodity  below:  its  natural  price,  it  is  possible  to 
get  rid  of  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  in  any  particular 
markeJt,  than  would  have  gone  off  otherwise^  it 
cannot  justly  be  said  that  by  this  process  such  a 
market  is  proportionally  extended.     Though  the 
removal  of  the  two  taxes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smitli, 
as  paid  on  account  of  tlys  bounty,  would  certainly 
rather  increase  the  po\Vbr  of  the  lower  classes  to 
purchase  ;  yet  in  each  particular  year  the  consump- 
tion must  be  ultimately  lirtiited  by  the  population ; 
and  the  increase  of  consumption  from  the  removal 
•f  these  taxes  might  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to 
lake  off  the  whole  superfluity  of  the  farmers,  with- 
out lowering  the  general  price  of -com,  so  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  fair  recompence.     If  the  price 
of  British  com  in  the  home  marjket  rise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bounty,  it  is  an  unanswerable  proof^ 
voL  ii.  i  i 
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that  the  effectual  market  for  British  com  is  extend<^ 

• 

ed  by  it ;  and  that  the  diminution  of  demand  a* 
home,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  more  than  cofos^r^ 
balanced  by  the  extension  of  the  demand  abroadU 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  discouragement  to 
the  production  of  any  commodity  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, than  the  fear  of  Overstocking  the  market  with 
it.     Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  encouragement  to 
such  a  production,  tlian  the  certainty  of  finding  an 
effectual  market  for  any  quantity,  however  great, 
that  can  be  obtamed^     It  should  be  observed  fur- 
ther, that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  boun- 
t)^  is  to  obtain  a  surplus  above  the  home  consump^ 
tion  which  may  supply  the  deficiency  of  unfavora- 
'  ble  years ;  but  it  is  evident  that  no  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  home  market  can  attain  this  object. 
Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  the  two  taxes, 
paid  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  bounty,  name^ 
ly,  the  one  to  the  government  to  pay  this  bounty, 
mid  the  other  paid  in  the  advanced  price  of  the 
commodity,  do  pot,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  crop^ 
raise  the  price  of  labor,  and  thus  return  upon  the 
former,  they  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labor- 
ing poor  to  bring  up  their  children,  and  by"  thus 
restraining  the  population  and    industry   of  the 
country,  must  tend  to  stunt  and  restrain  the  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  home  market,  and  thereby. 
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in  the  long-run,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  aug- 
ment, tfie  whole  market  and  consumption  of  com.^ 
■  I  think  it  has  been  shown,  and  indeed  it  wiU 
.  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  system  of  e3t- 
portati(Mi  arising  fronx  the  bounty  has  an  evident 
tendency  in  years  of  scarcity  to  increase  the  sup- 
plies of  corn,  or  to  prevent  their  being  so  much 
diminished  as  they  otherwise  would  be,  whicK 
comes  to  the  same  thing.     Consequently  the  la- 
boring poor  will  be  able  to  live  better,  and  th/t  po- 
pulation will  be  less  checked  in  Aesc  particular 
years,  than  they  would  have  been  without  the 
system,  of  exportation  arising  from  the  bounty. 
But  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  be  only  to  repress  a  little  the  population  in 
years  of  plenty,  while  it  encourages  it  comparative- 
ly in  years  of  scarcity,  its  effect  is  evidently  to  re- 
gulate   the  population  more  equally  according  to 
that  quantity  of  subsistence,  which  can  permanent- 
ly, and  without  occasional  defalcations,  be  supplied. 
And  this  effect  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  caa^ossibiy 
occur  to  a  society,  and  contributes  more  to  the 
happiness  of  the  laboring  poor,  than  can  easily  be  " 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.b.  iv.  c.  Y.p.  267. 
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conceived  by  those  who  have  not  deeply  consider^ 
ed  the  subject.  In  the  whole  compass  of  human 
events,  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  misery,  or  one  rnore  invariably  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences,  than  a  sudden  start  of  popu- 
lation  from  two  or  three  years  of  plenty,  which 
must  necessarily  be  repressed  on  the  first  return  of 
scarcity,  or  even  of  average  crops.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of  export- 
ing com  in  consequence  of  a  bounty,  the  price 
would  fell  still  lower  in  years  of  extraordinary 
abundance,  than  without  such  a  bounty  and  such 
exportation  j  because  the  exuberance  belonging  to 
that  part  of  the  crop  usually  exported  would  fall 
upon  the  home  market.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
The  quantity  annually  ^exported  would  by  no 
means  be  fixed,  but  would  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  crop,  and  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 
One  great  advantage  of  a  foreign  market,  both 
with  regard  to  buying  and  selling,  is  the  improba- 
bility,  that  years  of  scarcity,  or  years  of  abundance, 
should  in  many  different  countries  occur  at  the 
same  time.  In  a  year  of  abundance  the  fixed  sum 
of  the  bounty  would  always  bear  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production.  A  greater  encou- 
ragement would  therefore  be  giveii  to  export,  and 
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a  very  moderate  lowering  of  price  would  probably 
enable  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his 
excess  in  foreign  markets. 

The  most  plausible  argument  that  Dr.  Smith 
adduces  against  the  corn  laws  is,  that  as  the  money 
price  of  com  regulates  that  of  all  other  home- 
made  commodities,  the  advantage  to  the  proprie- 
tor  from  the  increased  money  price  is  merely  appa- 
rent,  and  not  real ;  since  what  he  gains  m  his 
sales,  he  must  lose  in  his  purchases.  ■ 

This  position  however,  is  not  true,  without 
many  limitations.  The  money  price  of  com  in  a 
particular  country  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most 
powerful  ingredient  in  regulating  the  price  of  labor, 
and  of  all  other  commodities ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  Dr.  Smith's  position,  that  it  ^should  be  the 
most  powerful  ingredient ;  it  must  be  shown  that 
other  causes  remaining  the  same,  the  price  of  every 
article  will  rise  and  fall  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  com,  and^this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Dr.  Smith  himself  excepts  all  foreign  com- 
modities ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  sum  of 
our  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  arti- 
cles used  in  our  manufactures,  Jthis  exception  alone 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  ii.  b.  iy.  e,  v,  p.  269. 
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is  of  very  great  importance.    Wool  and  raw  hides, 
two  most  important  materials  of  home  growth,  do 
not,  according  to  Dr.  Smith's  own  reasonings, 
(Book  i.  c.  xi.  p.  i363,  et  seq.)  depend  much  upon 
the  price  .of  com  and  the  rent  of  land;  and  the 
price  of  flax  is  of  course  greatiy  influenced  by  Ihe 
quantity  we  import.     But  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
linen,  cottons,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  which  are  compre- 
hended in  the  above  named  articles,  form  almost 
the  whole  of  the  clothing  and  luxuries  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  society.     Consequendy,  although 
that  part  of  the  wages  of  labor  which  is  expended 
in  food  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com, 
the  whole  of  the  wages  will  not  rise  in  the  same 
proportion.     When  great  improvements  in  nutn- 
facturing  machinery  have  taken  place  in  any  coun- 
try, that  part  of  the  price  of  the  wrought  commo- 
dity which  pays  the  interest  of  the  fixed  capital 
employed  in  producing  it,  as  diis  capital  had  been 
accumulated  before  the  advance  in  the  price  of  la- 
bor, will  not  rise  in  consequence  of  this  advance, 
except  as  it  requires  gradual  renovation.     And  in 
the  case  of  great  and  numerous  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, as  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labor  must 
always  receive  wherewithal  to  pay  them,  at  least 
all  those  upon  necessaries,  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price 
of  corn,  though  it  would  increase  or  decrease  that 
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part  of  the  wages  of  labor  which  resolves  itself  into 
fdody  evidently  would  not  increase  or  decrease  that 
part  which  was  destined  for  the  payment  of  taxes* 
,         It  cannot  then  be  admitted  as  a  general  positicm, 
that  the  money  price  of  com  in  any  country  is  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  real  value  of  silver  in  that 
country.    -Jiut  all  these  considerations,  though  of 
great  weight  to  the  owners  of  land,  will  not  influ- 
ence the  growth  of  corn  beyond  the  current  leases. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  lease  zny  particuliar  advan- 
tage which  the  farmer  had  received  from  a  favora- 
ble proportion  between  the  price  of  com  and  of 
Jabor,  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  any  disad- 
vantage from  an  unfavorable  proportion  made  up 
to  him,  •  The  sole  cause  which  would  determine 
the  quantity  of  effective  capital  employed  in  agii- 
culture  would  be  the  extent  of  the  effectual  demand 
for  com,  and  if  the  bounty  had  really  enlarged  this 
demand,  which  it  certainly  would  have  done,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  more  capital  would  not 
be  employed  upon  the  land. 

When  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  the  nature  of  things 
has  stamped  upon  corn  a  real  value,  which  cannot 
be  altered  by  merely  altering  the  money  price ;  and 
that  no  bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  can  raise  that  value,  nor  the 
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freest  competition  lower  it/  it  is  evident,  that  he 
changes  the  question  from  the  profits  of  the  grow- 
ers of  com  or  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  phy* 
sical  and  absolute  value  of  corn  m  itself.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  bounty  alters 
.  the  physical  value  of  corn,  and  makes  a  budiel  of  it 
support  a  greater  number  of  laborers  for  a  day  than  it 
did  before ;  but  I  certainly  do  mean  to  say,  that  the 
bounty  to  the  British  cultivator  does,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  really  increase  the  demand  for  Bri* 
tish  corn;  and  thus  encourages  him  to  sow  more 
than  he  otherwise  would  do,  and  enables  him  in 
cohsequence  to  employ  more  bushels  of  com  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  greater  number  of  laborers. 

If  Dr.  Smith's  theory  were  strictly  true,  and  the 
real  price  of  com,  or  its  price  in  the  sum  of  all 
other  commodities,  never  suffered  any  variation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reason  why  we  grow 
more  corn  now  than  we  did  200  years  ago.  If  no 
rise  in  the  nominal  price  of  corn  were  a  real  rise, 
or  could  enable  the  farmer  to  cultivate  better  or 
determine  more  of  the  national  capital  of  the  land, 
it  would  appear  that  agriculture  was  indeed  in  a 
most  unfortunate  situation,  and  that  no  adequate 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.iv,  c.  T«  p.  27«, 
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motive  coukl  ex^st  to  Ae  further  investment  bf 
cupital  in  this  bninch  of  industry.     But  surely  we 
cannot  douot  that .  the  real  price  of  com  varies^ 
though  it  may  not  valy  so  much  as  the  real  price 
of  other  commodities,  and  that  there  are  periods 
when  ail  wrought  commodities  are  cheaper,  and 
periods  when  they  are  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  corn;  and  'in  the  one  case  capital  flows 
frorn  manufactures  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  other 
from  agiiculture  to  manufactures.     To  overlook 
these  periods,  or  consider  them  of  slight  impcHt- 
anee,  is  unpardonable,  because  in  every  branch  of 
trade  these  periods  form  the  grand  encouragement 
to  an  increase  of  stipply.     Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
fits of  trade  in  any  particular  branch  of  industr}% 
caa  never  long  remain  higher  than- in  others,  but 
how  are  they  lowered  excejDl;  by  influx  of  capital 
occasioned  by  these  high  profits  ?  It  never  can  be 
a  national  object  permanently  to  increase  tjie  pro- 
fits of  any  particular  set  of  dealers.     The  national 
object  is  in  the  increase  of  supply,  but  this  object 
cannot  be  attained  but  by  previously  increasing 
the  profits  of  these  dealers,  and  thus  determining 
a  greater  quantity  of  capital  to  this  particular  em- 
ployment.    The  ship-owners  and  sailors  do  not 
make  ^eater  profits  now,  than  thej^  did  before  the 
voL  ii.  k  k 
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navigation  act ;  but  the  object  of  the  eaticm  was 
not  to  increase  the  profits  of  ship-owners  and  sail- 
orsy  but  the  quantity  of  shipping  and  seamen,  and 
d^s  could  not  be  done  but  by  a  law,  which  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  thepi,  raised  ttie  profits  of 
the  ci^pital  before  employed  in  this  way,  aqd  deter, 
mined  a  greater  quantity  to  flow  into  the  same 
channel.  The  object  of  the  nation  in  the  com 
laws  is  not  the  increase  of  the  profiuts  of  the  farm- 
ers, or  the  rents  of  the  landlords,  b^  the^dejtermi- 
nation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  nationiJ  capital 
to  the  land,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  supply ; 
and  though  in  the  case  of  an  advance  in  the  price 
(^  corn  fi^om  an  increased  demand,  the  rise  of 
wages,  the  rise  of  rents,  and  the  fall  of  silver^  tend 
to  obscure  in  some  degree  our  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  real  price  of  com  varies  during  periods  suffi- 
ciendy  long  to  affect  the  determination  of  capital, 
^r  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  owning 
ifaat  no  motive  can  exist  to  the  furthd*  investment 
of  capital  in  the  production  of  com. 

The  mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  die  expor- 
tation of  ,com  operates  seems  to  be  tlus.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  price  at  which  the  British  grower 
can  afford  to  seU  hisccnn  inaverage  yearsis  55 
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ahiilitigs,  and  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  grow- 
er can  sell  it,  53  shillings.  Thils  circumstanced, 
it  is  evident  that  (tie  British  grower  cannot  export 
com  even  in  years  considerably  above  an  average 
crop.  In  this  state  of  things  let  a  bounty  of  five 
shillings  per  quarter  be  granted  out  exported  com. 
Immediately  as  this  boimty  .was  established  the 
exportation  would  begin,  and  go  on,*  till  the  price 
ill  the  home  market  had  risen  to  the  price  at  which 
British  com  could  be  sold  abroad  with  the  additicxi 
of  the  bounty.  The  abstraction  of  a  ^lart  of  the 
home  Bupplyi  or  even  the  apprehension  of  ic^ 
would  soon  raise  the  price  in.  the  home  market^ 
find  it  is  probable  that  the  t|uahtity  ejcported  be^ 
fore  this  ri^  hsld  taken  place  W(»ild  not,  at  the 
most,  bear  ducb  a  proportion  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity  in  the  ports  of  Europe^  as  to  lower  the  gene« 
ral  price  more  than  a  shilling  in  the  quarter. 
Consequently  the  British  grower  wt>Uld  sell  hi^ 
eom  abroad  for  52  (killings,  whicb  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  bounty  ^puld  be  57  shillings,  and 
what  was  sold  at  home  would  bear  exactly  the 
same  price,  throwing  out  of  our  consideration  at 
present  the  expenses  of  freight,  &c.  The  British 
grower  thenefbre,  in^ead  of  55  shillings  at  which 
he  <:ould  afford  to  sell,  would  get  57  ahillitigs  for 
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his  whole  crop.  Dr.  Smith  has  supposed  that  a 
bounty  of  five  shillings  would  raise  the  price  of 
com  in  the  home  market  four  shillings,  but  this 
is  evidently  upon  the  supposition  that  the  growing 
price  of  the  com  was  not  lower  abroad  thAn  at 
home,  and  in  this  case  his  supposition  would  pro^ 
bably  be  correct.  In  the  case  before  supposed 
however,  the  extra  profits  of  the  feimer  would  be 
only  two  shillings.  As  far  as  tliis  advance  would 
go,  it  would  l^ise  the  profits  of  &rming,  and  en- 
courage him  to  grow  more  com.  The  next  year 
"  Aerefore  the  supply  would  be  increased  in  pro- 
portJon  to  the  number  of  purchasers  of  the  year 
before,  and  to  make  this  additional  quantit3r  go  off 
the  price  must  fall;  and  it  would  of  course  fall 
both  in  the  foreign  and  the  home  market,  as  white 
any  exportation  continues,  the  price  in  the  home 
market  will  be  regulated  by  Ijie  price  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  addition  of  the  bounty.  This 
fall  may  be  inconsider^le^  but  still  the  effect  will 
be  in  this  direction,  and  after  the  first  year,  the 
price  of  com  will  for  some  time  continue  to  fall 
towards  its  former  level.  In  the  mean  time  how- 
ever, the  cheapness  of  com  abroad  might  gradually 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  purchasers,  and 
extend  the  efibctual  demand  for  com,  not  only 
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at  the  late  reduced  prices,  but  at  the  original  or 
even  higher  prices.  But  ever3r  extension  of  this 
kind  would  tend  to  raise  the' price  of  ccxn  abroad 
to  a  nearer  level  with  the  growing  price  at  home, 
and  consequently  would  give  the  British  farmer 
a  greater  advairtage  .from  the  bounty.  Jf  the  de- 
n\and  abroad  extended  <xiy  in  proportion  to  the 
cheapness,  the  effect  wduld  be^  that  part  of  the 
agriculture  of  foreign  countries  would  be  checked 
to  make  room  for  the  increased  agriculture  of 
Britain,  and.  some  of  the  foreign  growers,  wlio 
traded  upon  the  smallest  profits  would  be  juatled 
out  of  the  markets. 

At  what  time  the  advanced  price  at  home  would 
begin  to  affect  the  price,  of  labor  and  of  all  other 
commodities,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  interval  might  be  coiissi- 
derable,  because  the*  first  and  greatest  rise,  upon 
the  supposition  that  has  been  made,  would  uot  be* 
above  three  pence  in  the  bushel,  and  this  advance 
would  for  some  time  diminish  every  ,year.  But 
after  the  full  effect  from  this  advance,  whatever  it 
might  be,  had  t^ken  place,  the  influence  of  tin: 
bounty  would  by  no  means  be  lost.  For  some 
years  it  would  give  the  British  grower  im  absolute 
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advantage  over  the  foreign  grower.  This  advani- 
tage  wmild  of  course  gradually  diminish,  because 
it  is  the  natui^  of  all  jeffectual  demand  to  be  ulti- 
mately supplied,  and  to  oblige  the  producers  to  sell 
at  the  lowest  price  that  ihfey  oanwafinxl.  But  after 
having  experifenced  a  period  of  very  decided  en- 
couragement,  the  Briti^  gh)wer  will  find  himself 
at  last  on  a  level  with  the  foreign  grower,  which 
he  was  not  before  the  bounty,  and  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  a  lai^r  market  than  his  own  upott 
equal  terms  with  his  competitors.  And  after  thiSj 
if  the  foreign  and  British  markets  continued  to  ex- 
tend themselves  equally,  the  British  grower  would 
continue  to  ptDportion  his  supplfes  tp  both,  because 
unless  a  particulsff  increase  of  demand  were  to 
take  place  at  home,  he  could  never  withdraw  Ws 
foreign  supply  without  lowering  the  ^rice  of  his 
whole  crop ;  and  the  nation  would  thus  be  in  pos- 
session  of  a  constant  store  for  years  of  scai-ctty* 
To  the  present  state  of  things,  indeed,  the  sup- 
iUon  here  made  will  not  apply.  In  average 
yenrs  we  do  not  grow  enough  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. Our  first  object  must  therefore  be  to 
supply  oiu*  own  wants  before  we  aim  at  obtaining 
sm  excess,  and  the  restrictive  Ikws  on  importaticm 
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are  Strongly  €alcttbitt4  to  fuxxUicife  this  4stEfcU  It 
is  difficult  to  /coQoeive  a  mcfe  ^QidfiA  eocopr^gfe- 
mtot  to  th^  uivetf meqt  of  capital  in  agriculture, 
than  the  certainty,  that  fyr  oiiany  year^  to  come, 
the  price  will  ntver  fall  so  low  S9  the  growing 
pice.  If  such  a  certainty  has  no^tcndency  to  give 
encours^metit  to  British  agricultttie,  on  account 
«f  the  adyanoe  it  oiay  occasion  in  the  price  of  jia- 
bor,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  that  no  possible 
mcrease  of  wealth  and  population  can  ev^r  en- 
courage the  production  of  conou^  In  a  nation 
which  never  imported  com  except  in  a  scarcity, 
commerce  could  never  get  the  start  of  agriculture ; 
and  restrictive  laws  on  importadon,  as  far  as  they 


^  If  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws,  as  they  were  csta^ 
blished  in  1700,  had  coatintued  uninterrupted,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  we'  shovdd  be  now  in  the 
habit  of  importing  so  mueh  corn  as  we  do  at  present. 
Patting  the  bounty  on  exportation  out  of  the  question, 
the  restrictive  laws  qn  importation  al^e  would  have  made 
it  impossible.  The  demand  for  British  conn  would,  for 
the  last  30  years,  have  been  both  greater  and  more  upi- 
form  than  it  has  been  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  supply  ajid  denifoid  to  sut^ose,  that  this  wouldnot 
have  occasioned  a  greater  growth.  Dr.  Smith's  argu- 
ment clfcarly  proves  too  much,  which  is  as  bad  as  proving 
'toolittle. 
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go,  tend  tagivc  a  relative  discouragement  to  ma- 
nu&cturesy  and  a  relative  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture.  If  widiout  diminishing  manufactures, 
they  were  merely  to  determine  a  greater  part  of  the 
future  annual  iiccumulation  to  falf  on  the  Iand>  the 
effect  would  Aindoobtedly  be  In  the  highest  degree 
desirable ;  but  even  allowing  that  the  present  very 
rapid  march  of  wealth  in  general  were  to  sufier  a 
slight  relaxation  in  its  progress,  if  there  be  any 
foundation  whatever  for  the  alarms  that  have  of 
hte  been  expressed  respecting  the  advantageous 
employment  of  so  rapidly  increasing  a  capital,  we 
might  surely  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  small  portion 
of  present  riches,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  degree 
of  security,  independence,  and  permanent  pros- 
perity- 
Having  considered  the  effect  of  tlie  bounty  on 
the  farmer,  it  remains  to  consider  its  effect  on  the 
consumero  It  must  be  allowed,  that  all  the  direct 
efects  of  the  bounty  are  to  raise,  and  not  to  lower 
the  price  of  com  to  the  consumer ;  but  its  indirect 
effects  are  both  to  lower  the  average  price,  and  to 
prevent  the  variations  above  and  belaw  that  price. 
If  we  take  any  period  of  some  length  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  boimty,  we  shall  find  that  the 
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av«:age  price  of  com  is  most  powerfully  a&cted 
bf  years  of  scarcity.  From  1637  to  1700,  both 
indusive,  the  average  price  of  com,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith,  was  2/.  lU  0^ ;  yet  in  1688  the 
growing  price,  according  to  an  estimate  of  Grego- 
ly  King,  which  Dn  Smith  supposes  to  be  correct, 
was  only  1  /.  8^.  It  appears  therefore,  that  during 
this  period  it  was  the  monopoly  price  from  de- 
ficiency of  supply,  rather  than  the  growing  price 
which  influenced  the  general  average.  But  this 
high  average  price  would  not  proportionally  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  com.  Though  the  fer- 
mer  might  feel  vary  sanguine  during  one  or  two 
years  of  high  price,  and  project  many  improve- 
ments, yet  the  glut  in  the  market  which  would 
follow,  would  depress  him  in  the  same  degree,  and 
destroy  all  his  projects.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
year  of  high  price  really  tends  to  impoverish  the 
land,  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  scarcity.— 
The  period  is  too  short  to  determine  rtiore  capital 
it  the  land,  and  a  temporary  plenty  is  often  restor- 
ed by  sowing  ground  that  is  not  ready  for  it,  and 
thus  injurmg  the  permanent  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. It  may  easily  happen  therefore  that  a  very 
fluctuating  price,  although  die  geneii^l  averagjjibe 
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high,  will  not  tend  to  encourage  the  determination 
of  capital  to  the  land  in  thjc  same  degree  as  a  stea- 
dier price  with  a  lower  general  average,  provided 
,  that  this  average  is  above  the  growing  price.  And 
if  the  bounty  has  any  tendency  to  encourage  a 
greater  supply,  and  to  cause  the  general  average 
to  be  niore  affected  by  the  growing  price  than  the* 
price  of  scarcity,  it  may  produce  a  benefit  of  very- 
high  magnitude  to  the  consumer,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnishes  a  better  encouragement  to 
the  farmer,  two  objects  which  have  been  consi- 
dered as  incompatible,  though  not  with  sufficient 
reason.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  growing  price 
in  this  country  is  55  shillings  per  quarter,  and 
that  for  three  years  out  of  the  last  ten,  the  price 
from  scarcity  had  been  five  guineas,  for  four  years 
55 'shillings,  and  for  the  remaining  three  years  52 
shillings.  In  this  case  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  will  be  a  little  above  31,  9s.  This  is  a  most 
encouraging  price,  but  the  three  years  which  were 
below  the  growing  price  would  destroy,  in  a  great 
tneasure,  its  effect,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
agriculture  would  have  received  a  much  more  be- 
neficial impulse,  if  the  price  had  continued  steadily 
at  3  guineas  during  the  whole  time.  With  regard 
to  the  consumer,  the  advantage  of  the  latter  aver- 
age nepd  not  be  insisted  on. 
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When  Dr,  Smith  asserted  that  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  com  could  not  possibly  happen  in  consequence 
of  a  bounty,  he  overlooked  a  distinction  which  it 
is  necessary  to  make  in  this  case  between  the  grow- 
ing price  of  com  in  years  of  common  plenty,  and 
the  average  price  of  a  period  including  years  of 
scarcity,  which  are  in  fact  two  very  different  things. 
Supposing  the  wages  of  labor  to  be  regulated  more 
frequently  by  the  former  than  the  latter  price, 
which  perhaps  is  the  case,  it  will  readily  be  allowed 
that  the  bounty  could  not  lower  the  growing  price, 
though  it  might  very  easily  lower  the  average 
price  of  a  long  period,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever had  this  effect  in  a  considerable  degree  du. 
ring  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

The  operation  of  the  boimty  on  the  value  of 
silver  is,  in  the  same  manner,  in  its  direct  effects 
to  depreciate  it^  but  its  indirect  effects  may  perhaps 
tend  more  powerfully  to  prevent  it  from  falling. 
In  the  progress  of  wealth,  when  commerce  out- 
strips agriculture,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  t© 
a  depreciation  of  silver,  and  a  tendency  to  an  oppo- 
site  effect,  when  the  ballance  leans  to  the  side  of 
agriculture.  During  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury agriculture  seemed  to  flourish  more  than  com 
meree,  and  silver,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  seem- 
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ed  to  rise  in  value  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  com- 
merce seemed  to  have  got  the  start  of  agriculture^ 
and  the  effect  not  being  counteracted  by  a  defi* 
ciency  of  circulating  medium,  silver  has  been  very 
generally  depreciated.  As  far  as  this  depreciati<^ 
is  common  to  the  commercial  world,  it  Ls  com-n 
paratively*  of  litti<  importance ;  but  undoubtedly 
those  nations  will  feel  it  most^  where  this  cause 


*  Even  the  depreciation  which  is  common  to  the  com- 
mercial world  produces  much  evil  to  individuals  who  have 
fixed  incomes^  and  one  important  national  evil,  that  of  in- 
disposing landlords  to  let  long  leases  of  farms.  With  re- 
gard to  leases,  the  operation  of  the  bounty  would  certain- 
ly be  favorable.  It  has  appeared)  that  after  the  advance 
occasioned  on  its  first  establishnient^  the  price  of  com 
would  for  many  years  tend  to  fall  towards  its  former  levels 
and  if  no  other  causes  intervened  a  very  considerable  time* 
might  elapse  before  it  had  regained  the  height  from  which 
it  began  to  sink.  Consequently  after  the  first  deprecia- 
tion, future  depreciation  would  be  checked,  and  of  course 
long  leases  more  encouraged*  The  absolute  depreciation 
occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  the  bounty^  would  be 
perfectly  inconsiderable,  compared  wHh  the  other  causes 
of  depreciation,  which  are  constantly  operating  m  this 
country.  Independently  of  the  funding  system,  the  ex- 
tended use  of  paper,  the  influx  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
the  comparative  deficiency  of  com,  every  tax  on  the  nece^- 
naries  of  life  tends  to  lower  the  value  of  silver* 
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has  prevailed  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  where 
^e  nominal  price  of  labor  has  risen  the  highest, 
and  has  been  most  affected  by  the  competition  of 
commercial  wealth,  operating  on  a  comparative 
deficioicy  of  com.  It  will  certainly  be  allowed 
that  those  landed  nations  which  supply  the  ports  of 
Europe  with  com,  will  be  the  least  liable  to  this 
disadvantage,  and  even  those  small  states  whose 
wants  are  known  will  probably  suffer  less  than 
those  whose  wants,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
quite  uncertain,  may  be  very  considerable.  That 
England  is  in  the  latter  situation,  and  that  die  ra- 
pid progress  of  commercial  wealth,  combined  with 
years  of  scarcity,  has  raised  the  nominal  price  of 
wages  more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
will  not  be  denied;  and  the  natural  consequence 
is,  that  silver  is  more  depreciated  here  than  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

If  the  bounty  has  any  effect  in  weakening  this 
cause  of  depreciation,  by  preventing  (he  average 
price  of  com  from  being  so  much  affected  by  the 
price  of  scarcity,  the  ultimate  advantage  which 
its  indirect  operation  occasions,  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  silver,  may  more  than  counterbalance 
the  present  disadvantage  of  its  direct  operation. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  the  com 
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laws  by  opening  a  larger,  but  mor|^  particularly, 
by  opening  a  steadier  demand  for  British  com, 
must  give  a  decided  encouragement  to  British 
agriculture. ' 

This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  an  advantage  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  but  this  advantage  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  attendant  evil  of  establishing 
a  fixed  difference  between  the  price  of  com  in 
Britain  and  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  as  far  as 


1  On  account  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  meuis  of  subsistence,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some)  that  there  would  always  be  a  sufEcient 
demand  at  home  for  any  quantity  of  com  which  could 
be  grown.  But  this  is  an  error.  It  is  undoubtedly  true^ 
that  if  the  farmers  could  gradually  increase  their  growth 
of  com  to  uiy  extent,  and  could  sell  it  sufficiently  cheafi^ 
that  a  population  would  arise  at  home  to  demand  the 
whole  of  it.  But  in  this  case,  the  great  increase  of  de- 
mand arises  solely  from  the  cheapness,  and  must  there* 
fore  be  totally  of  a  different  nature  from  such  a  demand 
as,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  would  en- 
courage an  increased  supply.  If  the  makers  of  superfine 
broad  cloths  would  sell  their  commodity  for  a  shilling  a 
yai*d  instead  of  a  guinea,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
demand  would  increase  more  than  ten  fold ;  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  an  increase  of  demand,  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  no  tendency  whatever,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  any  known  country,  to  encourage  the  manu« 
factare  of  broad  clotlfs. 
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the  nominal  price  of  corn  regulates  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities,  a  proportional  difference  in  the 
value  of  silver.  With  regard  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  commerce  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  disadvantage  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  a  fuller  and 
steadier  supply  of  corn  to  prevent  the  future  de- 
preciation of  silver  in  this  country,  but  still  it  is  a 
present  evil ;  and  the  good  and  evil  of  the  system 
must  be  compared  with  the  good  and  evil  of  a  per- 
fect freedom  in  the  commerce  of  grain,  the  name 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  most  fascinating.  The 
advantages  of  an  uhUmited  freedom  of  importa- 
tion and  exportation  are  obvious.  The  specific 
evil  to  be  apprehended  from  it  in  a  rich  and  com- 
mercial country  is,  that  the  rents  of  land  and  the 
wages  of  labor  would  not  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  If  land  yielded  no  other 
produce  than  corn,  the  proprietors  would  be  s^so- 
lutely  obliged  to  lower  their  rents  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminished  demand  and  diminished 
price,  because,  universally,  it  is  price  that  deter- 
mines rent,  not  rent  that  determines  price  ;  but  in 
a  country  where  the  demands  for  the  products  of 
pasture  are  very  great,  and  daily  increasing,  the 
rents  of  land  would  not  be  entirely  determined  by 
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the  price  of  com ;  and  though  they  would  fall  with 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  they  would  not  fall  in 
proportion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  wages  of 
labor  being  influenced  not  only  by  the  price  of 
com,  but  by  the  competition  of  commercial  wealth, 
and  the  other  causes  before  enumerated,  though 
they  would  probably  fell  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn  would  not  fall  in  proportion.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  the  average  price  of 
com  fell  considerably,  but  owing  to  the  demand 
for  labor  arising  from  an  increasing  commerce,  the 
price  of  labor  did  not  fall  with  It.  High  rents  and 
high  wages  occasioned  by  an  increased  demand 
and  an  increased  price  of  com,  cannot  possibly 
stop  cultivation,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the 
power  of  paying  the  advance  is  given  previous  to 
the  advance  taking  place ;  but  high  rents  and  high 
wages  supported  by  other  causes  than  the  price 
of  com  tend  most  powerfully  to  stop  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  land  on  which  litde  labor  has 
been  bestowed,  will  generally  yield  a  higher  rent 
than  that  on  which  much  has  been  bestowed, 
and  the  bringing  of  fresh  land  under  cultivation  is 
most  powerfully  checked.  A  rich  and  commer- 
oial  nation  is  thus  by  the  natural  course  of  things 
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led'more  to  pasture  than  tillage,  and  is  'tempted 
to 'become  ddly  more  dependent  upon  others  for 
its  supplies  of  corn.     If  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  be  considered  as  one  gi-eat  country,  and  if 
any  one  state  could  be  as  secure  of  its  supplies 
from  others,  as  the  picture  districts  of  a  particu- 
lar state  are  from  the  corn  districts  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, there  would  be  no  harni  in  this  depen- 
dence,  and  ho  person  would  think  "of  proposing 
com  laws.     But  eail  we  safdy  consider  Europe 
in  this  light?    The  fortunsTtc   situation  of  this 
^country,  and  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and  govern- 
ment exempt  it,  above  any  other  nation  froin  fo- 
reign  mvasion  and  domestic  tumult,  and  it  is  a 
pardonable  \cfv6  of  one's  couhtry,  which  under 
JSuch  circumstances  produces  an  unwillingness  to 
iBPpibSe.it,  in  so  important  a  point  as  the  supply  of 
its  principal  food,  to  share  in  the  changes  and 
jchances  which  niay  happen  to  the  continent.  How 
would *the  miseries  of  Fratn*ce  have  been  aggravat- 
ed during  the  revolution  if  she  had  been  dependent 
on  foreign  countries^for  the  support  of  two  or  tliree 
millions  of  her  people* 

That  we  can  readily  turn  ourselves  from  an  im- 
porting to  an  exporting  nation,  in  the  article  of 
com,  I  would  by  no  means  pretend  to  say;  but 
i^of.  ii.  m  m, 
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both  theoryjand  the  experience' ot  the  first ^fiatf  of 
the  last  centuly,  warrant  us  in  concludihg  ft  prac- 
ticable  ;  and  we  cannot  but  allow  that  it  is  worth 
the  experiment,  as  the  permanence  of  our  national 
prosperity  may  depend  upon  it.*     If  we  proceed 
in  our  present  course,  Icf  lis  biitTor  a  moment  re- 
flect on  the  probable  consequences.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  some  years,  we  shaH 
draw  from  America,  and  the  nation^  bordering  on 
tiie  Baltic,  as  much  as  two  millions  of  quarters  of 
wheat,  besides  other  com,  the  support  of*  above 
two  millions  of  peoplel     If  under  these  circum- 
stances, any  commetcial  discussion,  or  other  dis- 
pute>  wierc  to  arise  with  these  natiohs,  with  what  a 
weight  of  power  they  would  negociate  !    Not  the 
whole  British  navy  could  offer  a  more  convincing^ 
aipimentthan  the  simple  threat  of  shutting  M 
their  ports.     I  am  not  unaware,  that  in  generaf,*  we 
may  securely  depend  upon  people's  hot  acting  di- 


^  Since  this  was  first  written,  a  new  system  of  com 
laws  has  been  established  by.  the  legislature,  but  it  is  not 
•ao  powerful  in  tfk  operation  as  that  ofM6dt--^lii&l  1700. 
The  new.laws  tend  strongly  to  encourage  the  ^rd^th^an 
independent  supply  of  com,  but  not  so  strongly  tiie  pro« 
duction  of  an  excess.  An  independent  supply  howerer 
ia  certftinly  the  first  and  most  important  object. 
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lectly  contrary  to  their  interest.  But  this  consi* 
deratiqa,  aU  powerful  as  it  is,  will  sometimes  yield 
Voluntarfly  to  national  indignation,  and  is  some- 
times forced  to  yield  to  the  resentment  of  a  so- 
vereign. It  is  of  sufficient  weight  in  practice 
when  applied  to.manufactures;  because  a  delay  in 
their  sale  is.  not  pf  tsuch  immediate  consequence, 
and  from  their  smaller  buU^  they  are  easily  smug- 
gled. Btut  in  the  case  of  com,  a  delay  of  tliree 
pr  four  months  may  produce  the  most  complicated 
misery,  and  from  the  great  bulk  of  com,  it  will 
generaUy  be  iij  &e  power  of  a  sovereign  to  ej^e* 
cute  almost  completely  his  resentful  purpose. 
Small  commercial  states  wluch  depend  nearly  for 
the  whole  of  theii;  suj^e^  on  foreign  powers,  will 
always  have  ^nany  friends.  They  are  not  of  sut 
ficient  consequence  to  excijte.any  general  indigna«« 
tion  against  them,  and  if  they  Cannot  be  supplied 
from  one  quarter,  they  will,  from  another.  But 
thi§  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  such  a  country  as 
Great  Britain,  whose  commercial  ailnbition  is  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  excite  a  generaljealousy,  and 
in-  fact  has  excited  it  to  a  very  great  degree.  If 
our  commerce  continue  increasing  for  a  few  years, 
and  our  commercial  population  with  it,  we  shall  be 
laid  sq  bare  to  the  shafts  of  fortune,  that  nothing 
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but  a  miracle  can  save  us  from  being  struck.^ 
The  periodical  return  of  such  seasons  of  dearth^ 
as  those  whicli  we  have  of  late  experienced,  I  con^ 
sider  as  absolutely  certain,  upon  our  present  im- . 
portii^  system  :  but  excluding  firom  the  question 
at  present  the  dreadful  distress  that  diey  occasion, 
which  however  no  man  of  humanity  can  long  ba- 
nish from  his  mind,   I  would  ask,   is  it  politic^ 
merely  with  a  vi^w  to  our  national  greatness,  ta 
render  ourselves  thus  dependent  upon  others  f(Mr 
our  support,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  corabi- 
nadon  against  Us,  to  diminish  our  population  two 
millions? 

To  restore  our  independence,  and  build  our  na-^ 
tional  greatness  and  commercial  prosperity  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  agriculture,  it  is  evidently  not 
'Sufficient,  to  propose  premiums  for  tillage,  to  cul- 
tivate this  or  that  waste,  or  even  to  pass  a  general 
inclosure  bill,  though  these  are  all  excellent  as 
far  as  they  go»  If  the  increase  of  the  cpmmercial 
population  keep  pace  with  these  efforts,  we  shall 
only  be  where  we  were  before,  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  importation.  The  object  required  is  to 
alter  die  relative  proportion  between  the  commer- 
cial  and  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country ,^ 
v;hich  can  only  be  done  by  some  system  which 
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will  d^erminfe  a  greater  proportion  of  the  national 
^capital  to  the  land.  I  see  no  other  way  at  present 
of  effecting  this  object,  but  by  com  laws  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
state  of  foreign  markets.  All  systems  of  peculiar 
restraints  and  encouragements  are -undoubtedly 
disagreeable,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  them 
may  justly  be  lamented.  But  the  objection  which 
Dr.  Smith  brings  against  bounties  in  general,  that 
of  forcing  some  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country 
into  a  channel  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  run  of  its  own  accord,^  does  not  apply  in 
the  present  instance,  on  account  of  the  pre-eminent 
qualities  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  that  attend  the  slightest 
failure  of  them.  The  nature  of  things  has  indeed 
stamped  upon  corn  a  peculiar  value  ;^  and  this  re- 
mark, made  by  Dr.  Smith  for  another  purpose, 
jnay  fairly  be  applied  to  justify  the  exception  of 
this  commodity  from  the  objections  against  boun- 
ties in  general.  If  throughout  the  commercial 
world  every  kind  of  trade  were  perfectly  free,  otle 
should  undoubtedly  feel  the  greatest  reluctance  in 


*.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  278. 
»  Id^m. 
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proposing  any  interruption  to  such  a  systen^  of  ge- 
neral, liberty ;  and  indeed,  under  such  circum- 
stances, agriculture  would  not  need  peculiar  en- 
couragements. But  under  the  present  universal 
prevalence  of  the  commercial  system,  with  all  its 
different  expedients  of  encouragement  and  re- 
straint, it  is  folly  to  except  from  our  attention  the 
great  manufacture  of  com  which  supports  all  the^ 
rest.  The  high  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures  are  so  direct  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  society, 
that  nothing  but  some  encouragemdnt  of  the  same 
kind  can  place  the  manufacturers  and  cultivators 
of  this  country  on*a  fair  footing.  Any  system  of 
encouragement  therefore,  which  might  be  found 
necessary  for  the  commerce  of  grain,  would  ^evi- 
dently  be  owing  to  the  prior  encouragements  ^ 
which  had  been  given  to  manufactures.  If  all  be 
free,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  if  we  protect  and 
encourage,  it  seems  to  be  folly  not  to  encourage 
that  production,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
important  and  valuable.' 


{ 


*  Though  1  have  dwelt  much  on  the  importance  of 
raising  a  quantity  of  corn  in  the  country  beyond  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  consumption,  yet  I  do  nol  mean  ta 
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Let  it  hot  however  be  imaguied,  that  the  most 
enlightened  system  of  agriculture,  diongh  it  will 


recommend  that  general  system  of  ploughing,  which 
takes  place  in  most  parts  of  France,  and  defeats  its  oWu 
purpose*  A  large  stock  of  cattle  is  mH  only  necessary  as 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  food  of  the  country,  and  as  con- 
tributing very  greatly  to  the  comforts  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  population  ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  in  the 
production  of  corn  itself.  A  large  surplus  produce,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  can  never 
be  obtained  without  a  great  stock  of  cattle.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  should  throw  all  the  land 

*that  is  fit  for  it  into  pasture.  It  is  an.  observation  of  Mr. 
Young,  and  I  should  think  a  just  one,  thai  the  firj»t  and 
most  obvious  improvement  in  agriculture  is  to  make  the 
fallows  of  a  country  support  the  additional  cattle  and  sheep 
wanted  in  it.  (^T ravels  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  361.)  1  am  by 
BO  means  sanguine  however,  as  to  the  practicability  of 

'  converting  England  again  into  an  exporting  country,  while 
the  demands  for  the  products  of  pasture  are  daily  incrcas- 
i^g,  from  the  increasing  riches  of  the  commercial  part  of 
the  nation.  But  should  this  be  really  considered  as  im« 
practicable,  it  seems  to  point  out  to  us  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  decay  of  nations.  We  have  always  heard 
that  states  and  empires  have  their  periods  of  declension  ; 
mnd  we  learn  from  history.that  the  different  nations  of  the 

.  earth  have  flourished  in  a  kind  of  succession,  and  that 
poor  countries  have  been  continually  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  their  richer  n^ghbors.  Upon  the  commercial  system, 
this  kind  of  succession  seems  to  be  in  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary course  of  things,  independently  of  the  effects  of 
War.    If  from  the  increasioi^  riches  of  the  commercial 
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undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  food  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  actual  population,  can  ever  be 


part  of  any  nation,  and  the  consequently  increasing  de- 
mands for  the  products  of  pasture,  more  land  were  daily 
laid  down  to  grass)  and  more  corn  imported  from  other 
countries,  the  unaToidable  consequence  seems  to  ))e,  that 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  these  countries,  which  their 
exportations  of  corn  wouM  contribute  to  accelerate,  must 
»  ultimately  diminish  the  population  and  power  of  the  coun^ 
tries  which  had  fostered  them.  The  ancients  always 
attributed  this  natural  weakness  and  old  ag^  of  states  to 
luxury,  V  But  the  moderns  who  have  generally  cpnsidered 
luxury  as  a  principal  encouragement  to  commerce  and' 
manufactures,  and  consequently  a  powerful  instrument 
of  prosperity,  have,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  b^en 
unwilling  to  consider  it  as  a  cause  of  decline.  But  allow- 
ing,  with  the  moderns,  all  the  advantages  of  luxury,  and 
when  it  falls  short  of  actual  vice,  they  are  certainly  great, 
there  seems  to  be  a  point  beyond  Vhich  it  must  necessa- 
rily become  prejudicial  to  a  state,  and  bring  with  it  the 
seeds  of  weakness  and  decay.  This  point  is,  whett  it  is 
pushed  so  far  as  to  trench  on  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
support,  and  to  become  an  impediment  instead  of  an 
encouragement  to  agriculture. 

•  I  should  be  much  misunderstood,  if,  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  said  in  the  four  last  chapters,  I  should,  be 
considered  as  not  suSliciently  aware  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  commerce  and  manufactures.  I  look  upon 
them  as  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  civili- 
zation, the  most  obvious  and  striking  marks  of  the  im- 
provement of  society,  and  calculated  to  enlarge  our  en- 
joyments, and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.    No 
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made  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  population. 
The  errors  that  have  arisen  from  the  constant  ap- 
pearance of  a  full  supply,  produced  by  the  agri. 


great  surplus  produce  of  agriculture  could  exist  without 
them,  and  if  it  did  exist,  it  would  be  comparatively' of 
Tery  little  value,  ttut  still  they  are  rather  the  ornaments 
and  embellishments  of  the  political  structure  than  its  foun- 
dations. While  these  foundations  are  perfectly  secare^ 
we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  make  all  the  apartments 
convenient  and  elec^ant ;  but  if  there  be  the  slighest  rea* 
son  to  fear  that  the  foundations  themselves  may  give  way, 
it  seems  to  be  folly  to  continue  directing  our  principal 
attention  to  the  lesti  essential  parts.  There  has  never  yet 
been  an  instance  in  history,  of  a  lars^e  nation  continuing 
with  undimi:ihed  vi?^or,  to  support  four  or  five  millions  of 
its  people  on  imported  corn  ;  nor  do  1  believe  that  there 
ever  wiU  be  such  an  instance  in  future.  England  is,  im- 
doubtedly>  from  her  insular  situation,  and  commanding 
navy,  the  most  likely  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
but  in  spite  even  of  the  ptculiar  advantages  of  England, 
it  appears  to  me  clear  that  it  she  continue  yearly  to  in- 
crease her  importations  of  corn,  she  cannot  ultimately 
escape  that  decline  which  seems  to  be  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  excessive  commercial  wealth. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
but  of  the  next  two  or  three  hundred.  And  though  we  are 
little  in  the  habit  of  looking  so  far  forwards,  yet  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  we  are  not  bound  in  duty  to  make 
some  exertions  to  avoid  a  system  which  must  necessarily 
terminate  in  the  weakness  and  decline  of  our  posterity. 
But  whether  we  make  any  practical  application  of  such  a 
discussion  or  not,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  causes 

vol.  \u  "    n  n 
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cultural  system,  and  the  source  of  some  other  pre- 
judices  on  the  subject  of  population,  will  be  no- 
ticed'  in  the  following  chapter. 


of  those  reverses  in  the  fates  of  empires,  which  so  fre- 
quently changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  past  times,  and 
may  be  expected  to  produce  similar,  though  perhaps  not 
such  violent  changes  in  future.  War  was  undoubtedly  in 
ancient  times,  the  principal  cause  of  these  changes ;  but 
it  frequently  only  finished  a  work  which  excess  of  luxury 
and  the  neglect  of  agriculture  had  begun.  Foreign  in- 
vasions, or  internal  convulsions,  produce  but  a  temporary 
and  comparatively  slight  effect  on  such  countries  as 
Lombardy)  Tuscany,  and  Flanders,  but  are  fatal  to  such 
states  as  Holland  and  Hamburgh-;  and  though  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  England  will  probably  always 
be  supported  in  a  great  degree  by  her  agriculture,  yet 
that  part  which  is  not  so  supported  will  still  relhain  sub- 
ject to  the  reverses  of  dependent  states. 

We  should  recollect,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  that  we  have  become  an  importing 
nation..  In  so  short  a  period,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  evils  of  the  system  should  be  perceptible.  We 
have  however  already  felt  some  of  its  inconveniences; 
and  if  we  persevere  in  it,  its  evil  consequences  may  by 
no  means  be  a  matter  of  remote  speculation* 
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IT  has  been  observed,  that  many  countries 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  degree  of  populous- 
ness  have  lived  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  have 
been  able  to  export  com;  but  at  other  periods, 
when  their  population  was  very  low,  h^ve  lived  in 
continual  poverty  and  want,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  import  corn.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Rome,  Sicily, 
and  Spain,  are  cited  as  particular  exemplifications 
of  this  fact ;  and  it  has  been  inferred,  that  an  in- 
crease of  population  in  any  state,  not  cultivated  to 
the  utmost,  will  tend  rather  to  augment  than  di- 
minish the  relative  plenty  of  the  whole  society ; 
and  that,  as  Lord  Kaimes  observes,  a  country  can- 
not easily  become  too  populous  for  agriculture  ; 
because  agriculture  has  the  signal  property  of  pro* 
ducing  food  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  con- 


sumers.^ 


*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man?  b.  >.  sketch  i.  p.  106, 
lOr.  8vo.  1788, 
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The  general  facts  from  which  these  inferences 
are  drawn,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the 
inferences  by  no  means  follow  from  the  premises. 
It  is  the  nature  of  agriculture,particularly  when  well 
conducted,  to  produce  support  for  a  considerable 
number  above  that  which  it  employs ;  and  conse- 
quently if  these  members  of  the  society,  or  as  Sir 
James  Steuart  calls  them,  the  free  hands,  do  not 
increase,  so  as  to  reach  the  limit  of  the  number 
which  can  be  supported  oy  the  surplus  produce, 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  may  continue 
for  ages  increasing  with  the  improving  state  of 
agriculture,  and  yet  always  be  able  to  export  corn. 
But  this  increase  after  a  certain  period^  will  be 
very  different  from  the  natural  and  unrestricted 
increase  of  population  ;  it  will  merely  follow  the 
slow  augmentation  of  produce  from  the  gradual 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  population  will 
still  be  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Sir  James 
Steuart,  that  the  population  of  England  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  when  the  exports  of  com 
were  consideraWe,  was  still  checked  for  want  of 
food.*     The  precise  measure  of  the  population  in 

1  Polit.  Econ.  \ol.  it  b.  i,  c.  xv.  p,  100. 
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a  country  thus  circumstanced,  will  not  mdeed  be 
the  quantity  of  food,  because  [>art  of  it  is  exported, 
but  the  quantity  of  employment.  The  state  of 
this  employment  however  will  necessiu-ily  regui 
late  the  wages  of  labor,  on  which  depends  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  procure 
food;  and  according  as  the  employment  of  the 
country  is  increasing,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly, 
these  wages  will  be  such,  as  either  to  check  or  to 
encourage  early  marriages,  such,  as  to  enable  a 
laborer  to  support  only  twp  or  three,  or  as  many 
as  five  or  six  children. 

The  quantity  of  employment  in  any  country 
will  not  of  course  vary  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  quantity  of  produce  must  ne- 
cessarily do,  from  the  variation  bf  the  seasons ; 
and  consequently  the  check  from  want  of  employ- 
ment will  be  much  more  steady  in  its  operation, 
and  be  much  more  favorable  to  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  than  the  check  from  the  immediate  want 
of  food.  The  first  will  be  the  preventive  check ; 
the  second  the  positive  check.  When  the  demand 
for  labor  is  either  statipnarj%  or  increasing  very 
slowly,  people  not  seeing  any  employment  open 
by  which  they  can  support  a  family,  or  the  wages 
of  common  labor  being  inadequate  to  this  purpose, 
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will  of  course  be  deterred  irom  marrying.  But  if 
81  demand  for  labor  continue  increasing  with  some 
rapidity,  akhough  the  supply  of  food  be  uncertain, 
on  account  of  variable  seasons,  ^nd  a  dependence 
on  other  countries,  the  population  will  evidently 
go  oit,  till  it  is  positively  checked  by  famine,  or 
the  diseases  arising  from  severe  want. 

Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty  therefore  may  or 
may  not  accompany  an  increasing  population,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ;  but  they  must  neces- 
sarily  accompany  a  perrnanently  declining  popula- 
tion ;  because  there  never  has  been,  nor  probably 
ever  will  be,  any  other  cause  than  want  of  food^ 
which  makes  the  population  of  a  country  perma- 
nently decline.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  de- 
population which  occur  in  history,  the  causes  of  it 
may  always  be  traced  to  the  want  of  industry,  or 
the  ill  direction  of  that  industry,  arising  from  vio- 
lence, bad  government,  ignorance,  &c.  which  first 
occasions  a  want  of  food,  and  of  course  depopula- 
tion follows.  When  Rome  adopted  the  custom 
of  importing  all  her  com,  and  laying  all  Italy  into 
pasture,  she  soon  declined  in  population.  The 
causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Egypt  and  Turkey 
have  already  been  alluded  to  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  it  was  certainly  not  the, numerical  loss  of 
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people  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ; 
but  the  industry  and  capital  thus  expelled,  which 
permanentiy  injured  her  population.  When  a 
country  has  been  depopulated  by  violent  causes, 
if  a  bad  government,  with  its  usual  concomitant 
insecurity  of  property  ensue,  which  has  generally 
been  the  case  in  all  those  countries  which  are  now 
less  peopled  than  formerly,  neither  the  food  nor 
the  population  can  recover  themselves^  and  the  in- 
habitants  will  probably  live  in  severe  want.  But 
when  an  accidental  depopulation  takes  place,  in  a 
country  which  was  before  populous  and  industri- 
ous, ^nd  in  the  habit  of  exporting  com,  if  the  re- 
maining inhabitants  be  left  at  liberty  to  exert,  and 
do  exert,  their  industry  in  the  same  direction  as 
before,  it  is  a  strange  idea  to  entertain  that  they 
would  then  be  unable  to  supply  themselves  with 
com  in  the  same  plenty ;  particularly  as  the  di- 
minished numbers  would  of  course  cultivate  prin- 
cipally the  more  fertile  parts  of  their  territory,  and 
not  be  obliged  as  in  their  more  populoils  state,  to 
apply  to  ungrateful  soils.  Countries  in  this  situa- 
tion would  evidently  have  the  same  chance  of  re- 
covering their  former  number,  as  they  had  origi- 
nally of  reaching  this  number ;  arid  mdeed  if  abso- 
lute populousness  were  necessary  to  relative  plen- 
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ty,  as  some  agriculturists  have  supposed/  it  would 
be  impossible  for  new  colonies  to  increase  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  old  states. 

«  Among  others,  I  allude  more  particularly  to  Mr, 
Anderson,  who,  in  a  Calm  Investigation  of  ^he  Circum- 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  present  Scarcity  of  grain  in 
Britain^  (published  in  1801)  has  labored  with  extraordi- 
nary earnestness,  and  I  believe  with  the  best  intentions 
possible,  to  impress  this  curious  truth  on  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.  The  particular  position  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  is,  that  an  increase  of  population  in  any 
state  whose  fields  have  not  been  made  to  attain  their  highat 
possible  degree  of  productiveness^  (a  thing  that  firobahly 
has  nevev.  yet  been  seen  on  this  globe)  fviil  necessarily  have  ' 
its  means  of  subsistence  rather  augmented  than  diminished^ 
by  that  augmentation  qf  its  population;  and  the  revenc. 
The  proposition  is,  to  be  sure,  expressed  rather  obscure- 
ly ;  but  from  the  context,  his  meaning  evidently  is,  that 
every  increase  of  population  tends  to  increase  relative 
"plenty,  and  vice  versa.  He  concludes  his  proofs  by  ob- 
, serving,  that  if  the  facts  which  he  has  thus  brought  for- 
ward  and  connected  do  not  serve  to  remove  the  fears  of 
those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  this  country  producing 
abundance  to  sustain  its  increasing  population,  were  it 
to  augment  in  a  ratio  greatly  more  progressive  than  it 
has  yet  done,  he  should  doubt  whether  they  could  be  con# 
vinced  of  it,  were  one  even  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  tel| 
them  so.  Mr.  A.  is  perhaps  justified  in  this  doubt,  from 
the  knowB  incredulity  of  the  age,  which  might  cause  peo- 
ple to  remain  unconvinced  in  both  cases.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  A.  -however,  entirely,  respecting  the  importance  of 
:^..  directing  a  greater  part  of  the  national  industry  to  agri- 
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The  prejudices  on  die  subject  of  popfohtion 
bear  a  veiy  stifckig  resemblance  to.  the  did  pre- 
judices atK>ut  specie,  and  we  know  how  slowly 
apd  with  what  difficulty  these  last  have  yielded  to 
juster  conceptions.  Politicians  observing,  that 
states  which  were  powerful-  and  prosperous  were 
almost  invariably  populous,  have  mistaken  an  ef- 
fect for  a  cause,  and  ccmcluded  thi^t  their  popula* 
tion  was  the  pause-  of  dieir  prospeii^,  instead  of 
their  prosperity  being  the  cause  of  their  popula- 
tion ;  as  &e  old  political  economists  concluded, 
Ifaat  the  abundance  of  specie  was  the  cause  of  na- 
tioi^al  wealth,  instead  of  the  effect  of  it.  The  an- 
Aual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor,  in  both  these 
instances*  became  in  consequence  a  secondary 
considerati(»i,  and  its  increase,  it  was  conceived, 
would  naturally  fdlow  the  increase  of  specie  in 
the  one  case,  or  of  population  in  the  other.  The 
folly  of  endeavoring  by  forcible  means  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  specie  in  any  country,  and  die  ab^ 


culture ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  possible 
for  a  country,  with. a  certain  direction  of  its  industry, 
always  to  export  com,  although  it  may  be  very  populous^ 
he  has  been  led  into  the  strange  error  of  supposing,  that 
an  agricultural  country  could  support  an  unchecked  po> 
pulation*  ^  ^^ 

voL  ii.  o  o 
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salute  impossibili^  of  accumulating  itl^jsQQdl  a 
certain  level  by  any  human  laws  that  caajbe.deyi* 
sed,  are  aow  fully  established,  an4  have  been  comr 
pletsely  exempfified  in  the  instances  ^f  ^painaod 
Portug^al^  but  the  iUusipn  still  remaim^^re^pectiog 
population ;  and  up46r  this  impression,  alqxpst  Qve- 
ry  political  treatise  has  aboun^d  in  ^oposak  to 
encourage  population,  M^ith  little  or  no  coi|ipPr 
tive  reference  to  the  -means  of  Us  support,  Ye^ 
surely  the  folly  of  endeavcning  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  any  country  without  an  in- 
crease of  the  commodities  which  it  is  to  circulate, 
is  not  greater^  ihaa  diat  df  endeavoring  to  increase 
the.number  of  people  without  an  increase  of  the 
£6od  which  is  to  maintain  them;  and  it^  will  be 
found,  that  the  level  above  which  lip  huqian  laws 
can  raise  the  p(^ulation  of  a  country,  is  a  limit 
nprt  fixed  and  inypass^ble  than  the  limit  tp  th| 
accumulation  of  specie.  However  improbable  in 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  diat  n^pans  might 
be  invented  of  retaining  a  quantity  of  specie  in  a 
state,  greatly  beyond  what  was  demanded  by  the 
produce  of  its  land  and  labor ;  but  when  by  great 
encouragements,  population  has  been  raised  to 
.such  a  height,  diat  this  produce  is  meted  out  to 
each  individual  in  the  smallest  portions  that  can 
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siiprport  lifci  no  stretch'  of  ingenuity  can  even  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  going  further. 

It  hsa&  lappeaied,  I  think,  clearly,  in  the  review 
of  diflferent  societies  given  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work,  that  those  countries  die  inhabitants  of 
which  were  sunk  in  the  most  bmtwrous  ignorance, 
or  oppressed  by  the  most  cruel  t)rraHny,  however 
low  they  might  be  in  actual  population^  were  very 
|)opulous  in  prcq)ortion  to  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  upon  the  slimiest  &iiure  of  the  seasons 
;generally  suffered  the  Severities  of  want.  Igno- 
rhnCC:  and  despotism  seem  t6  have  no  tendency  to 
destroy  the  passion  which  prompts  to  iticnease ; 
but  th^  dffectuaily  destroy  the  checks  to  it  from 
Teasoft  and  foresight*  '  The  improvident  barbarian 
who  thinks  only  of  his  present  wants,  or  the  mise- 
rable peasant,  who,  fromj^  political  situatioa,  feels 
little  security  of  reapii^what  he  has  sown,  wilf  sel* 
dom  be  deterred  from  gratifying  his  passions  by 
the  prospect  of  inconveniences  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  press  on  him  under  three  or  four 
years.  But  though  this  want  of  foresight  wliich  is 
fostered  by  ignorance  and  despotism  tend  thus  ra^ 
ther  to  encourage'  the  procreation  of  children,  it  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  industry  which  is  to  support 
Aenu     Industry  cannot  exist  without  foresight 
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and  security.  .  Tbe  indolenoe  of  the  savage  k  wdi 
known  ;  and  the  poor  E^gyptian  or  Abyssiman  &r«- 
mer  without  capital*  who  rents  land  whidi  is  let 
out  yearly  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  who  is  ccm- 
stantly  subject  to  the  demands  of  his  tyrannical 
masters,  to  the  casual  plunder  of  an  enemy,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  to  the  violation  of  his  miserable 
contract,  can  have  no  heart  to  be  industrious,,  and 
if  he  had,  could  not  exercise  that  industry  with 
success.  Even  poverty  itself,  which  appears  to  be 
the  great  spur  to  industry,  when  it  has  once  passed 
certain  limits,  almost  ceasesto  operate.  The  in- 
digence which  is  hopeless^  destroys  all  v^brou^ 
exertion,  and  confines  the  efforts  to  what  is  suffi- 
cient for  bare  existence.  It  is  the  hope  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  and  .the  fear  of  want,  rather 
than  want  itself,  that  is  the  best  stimulus  to  Indus- 
try ;  and  its  most  constant  and  best  directed  ef- 
Ibrts  will  almost  invariably  be  found  among  a  class 
of  people  above  the  class  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 
The  effect  of  ignco'ance  and  oppression  will 
therefore  always  be  to  destroy  the  springs  of  indus- 
try, and  consequently  to  diminish  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labor  in  any^  country ;  and  this 
diminution  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  z,  de- 
crease of  the  population,  in  spite  of  tht  birtl>  of 
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my  number  of  GhUdren  whatever,  annually.  The 
desire  of  immediate  gratification,  and  the  removal 
erf  the  restraints  to  it  from  prudence,  may  perhaps, 
in  siich  countries,  prompt  universally  to  early  mar* 
ridges ;  but  when  these  habits  have  once  reduced 
the  people  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of  poverty, 
tbcy  can  evidently,  have  no  further  effect  upon  the 
population.  Their  only  effect  must  be  on  the  de» 
gree  of  mortality  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  wc 
i}0uld  obtain  accurate  bills  of  mortality  in  those 
southern  countHes,  where  very  few  women  remain 
unniarried,  and  sdl  marry  young,  the  proportion  of 
the  annual  deaths  would  be  1  in  17,  18,  or  20,  in- 
stead of  1  in  34,  36,  or  40,  as  in  European  states, 
where  the  preventive  check  operates. 

That  an  increase  of  population,  when  it  follows 
in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  positive  good 
in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  a  further  in- 
crease  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  any  country,  I  sliould  be  the  last  to  deny.  The 
only  questicMi  is,  what  is  the^tiatiiral  order  of  its 
progress?  In  this  point,  Sir  James  Steuart  who 
has  in  general  explained  this  subject  so  well,  ap- 
pears to  m^  to  have  fallen  into  an  error.  He  de- 
termines that  multiplication  is  the  efficient  cause 
df  agriculture,  and  not  agriculture  of  miiltipncu- 
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tion. '  But  though  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the 
increase  of  people  beyond  what  could  easily  sub- 
sist on  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  first  prompt- 
ed man  to  till  the  ground ;  and  that  the  view  of 
maintaining  a  family,  or  of  obtaining  some  valua- 
ble consideration  in  exchange  for  the  products  of 
agriculture,  still  op*atfes  as  the  principal  stimulus 
to  cultivation  ;  yet  it  is  clear,  that  these  products, 
in  their  actual  state,  must  be  beyond  the  lowest 
wants  of  die  existing  population,  before  any  per- 
manent increase  can  possibly  be  supported.  We 
know  that  a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  num'- 
berless  instances  taken  place,  which  has  produced 
no  effect  upon  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  diseases ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  no  instance  where  a  permanent  inci^case  of 
agriculture,  has  not  effected  a  permanent  increase 
T>f  population,  somewhere  or  other.  Consequent- 
ly, agriculture  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed 
the  efficient  cause  of  population,  than  population 
of   agriculture,*    though    they   certainly    re-act 


^  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  xviii.  p.  114. 

*  Sir  James  Steuart  explains  himself  afterwards  by  say- 
ing that  he  means  principally  the  multiplication  of  those 
persons  who  have  some  valuable  consideration  to  give  for 
the  products  of  agriculture  j  but  this  is  evidently  not 
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upon  each  other,  and  are  mutually  necessary  to 
^ch  otherfs  support.     This  indeed  seems  to  be 
the  binge  on  which  the  subject  turns,  and  all  die 
prejudices,  respecting  population  have,  perlmps^ 
arisea  from  a  mistake  about  the  order  of  prece- 
dence. 
.    .  The  author  of  UAmi  des  Hommes,  in  a  chapter 
on  the  effects  of  a  decay  of  agriculture  upon  po« 
pulati<»i,  acknowledges  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
fiindamental   error  in  considering  population  as 
the  source  of  revenue;  apd  that  he  was  afterwards 
fully,  convinced  that  rev;euue  was  the  source  of 
pc^Milation.^    From  a  want  of.  attention  to  this 
most  important  distinction,  statesmen,  in  pursuit 
of  tbQ  desirable  object  of  population,  have  been 
ted  to  encourage  early  marriages,  to  reward  the 
&thers  of  famiUes,  and  to  disgrace  celibacy;  but 
this,  as  the  same  author  justly  observes,  is  to  dress 
^qd^^^^^  ^  piece  of  land  withput  sowing  it,  and 
and  yet  to  expect  a  crop* 

Among  the  other  .prqudices  which  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  population,  it  has  been 

mere  increase  of  populatioaf  and  such  an  explanation 
tteetns.  to  adniit  the  incorrectness  of  the  general  proposU 
tioQ. 

*  Tom.  vii}.  p.  84.  12mo.  9  vols.  1762.  - 
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generally  thought^  that  while  there  is  either  waste 
among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncultivated 
in  any  country,  the  complaints  for  want  of  food 
cannot  be  justly  founded,  or  at  least  that  the  pres- 
sure of  distress  upon  the  poor  is  to  be  attributed ; 
to  the  ill  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  of  society^ 
and  the  bad  management  of  the  land*  The  real 
effect  however  of  these  two  circumstances  b 
merely  to  narrow  the  limit  of  the  actual  population ; 
but  they  have  little  or  no  ipfluepce  on  what  may  be 
called  the  average  pre3sute  of  distress  on  the  poorer 
members  of  society.— ^If  our  aneqi^ors  had  beei^ 
so  frugal  and  iockisti  ipuSi^^aad  had  transmitted  sueh 
habits  to  their  posteritj,  di^  nothing  superfluous 
was  now  consumed  by  th^  higher  classes,  no  horses 
were  used*  for  pleasure,  and  no  land  was  left  uncul* 
tivated,  a  striking  cfifference  wo^ld  appear  in.  the 
state  of  the  actual  population ;  but  probably  none 
wlmtever,  in  the  state  of  idle  \o9m  classes  of  peo-. 
pie,  with  respect  to  the  piice  of  Is^r,  and  the  f  cili- 
ty*of  supporting  a  family.  The  waste  among  the 
rich,  and  the'hofses  kept  for  pleasure,  have  indeed  a 
little  the  effect  of  the  consumption  of  grain  in  dis» 
tilleries,  noticed  before  with  regard  to  China.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  food  consumed  in  dii^ 
manner  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  occasion  of  a 
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scarcity,  and  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  operate  certainly  as  far  as  they  go,  like  gra- 
naries which  are  only  opened  at  the  time  that  they 
are  most  wanted,  and  must  therefore  tend  rather 
to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  lower  classes"  of  society. 
With  regard  to  uncultivated  land,  it  is  evident, 
tfiat  its  effect  upon  the  poor  is  neither  to  injure 
not  to  benefit  theni.     The  sudden  cultivation  of 
it  will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for 
a  time,  and  the  neglect  of  lands  before  cultivated 
Will  certainly  make  their  situation  worse  for  a  cer- 
tain period ;  but  when  no  changes  of  this  kind  are 
going  forward,  the  effect  of  uncultivated  land  on 
the  lower  classes  operates  merely  like  the  posses- 
sion of  a  smaller  territory*     It  is  indeed  a  point  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  poor,   whether  a 
country  be  in  the  habit  of  exporting  or  importing 
corn ;  but  this  point  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  complete  or  incomplete  cultivation  of  the 
whole  territory,  but  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  surplus  produce,  to  those  who  are  support- 
ed by  it ;  and  in  fact  this  proportion  is  generally 
the  greatest,  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  cultivation  of  all  their  territory.     If 
every  inch  of  land  in  this  country  were  wejl  culti- 
vol.  ii.  p  p 
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vated,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  expect,  merely 
from  this  circumstance,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
export  com.  Our  power  in  this  respect  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  proportion  of  the  surplus 
produce  to  the  commercial  population ;  and  this, 
of  course,  would  in  its  turn  depend  on  the  direc- 
tion of  capital  to  agriculture  or  commerce. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  country  with  a  large 
territory  should  ever  be  completely  cultivated; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  often  draw  very 
mconsiderate  conclusions  against  the  industry  and 
government  of  states  from  the  appearance  of  un- 
cultivated lands  in  them.  It  seems  to  be  the  clear 
and  express  duty  of  every  government  to  remove 
all  obstacles,  and  give  every  facility  to  the  inclo- 
sure  and  cultivation  of  land  ;  but  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  individual  interest;  and  upon  this  principle  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  new  land  should  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  manure  and  the  labor 
necessary  for  which,  might  be  employed  to  greater 
advantage  on  the  improvement  of  land  already  in 
cultivation ;  and  this  is  a  case  which  will  very  fre- 
quently  occur.  In  countries  possessed  of  a  large 
territory,  there  will  always  be  a  great  quantity  of 
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land  of  a  middling  quality,  which  requires  constant 
dressing  to  prevent  it  from  growing  worse,  but 
which  would  admit  of  very  great  improvement,  if 
a  greater  quantity  of  manur^  and  labor  could  be 
employed  upon  it.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  me- 
lioration  of  land  is  the  difficulty,  the  expense,  and 
sometimes  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  dressing.  As  this  instrument  of 
improvement,  therefore,  is  in  practice  limited, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  the  question  will  al- 
ways be,  how  it  may  be  most  profitably  employed ; 
and  in  any  instance  where  a  certain  quantity  of 
dressing  and  labor  employed  to  bring  new  land 
into  cultivation,  would  have  yielded  a  permanent- 
ly greater  produce  if  employed  upon,  old  land, 
both  the  individual  and  the  nation  are  losers. 
Upon  this  principle,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  far- 
mcrs  in  some  situations  never  to  dress  their  pocwest 
land,  but  to  get  from  it  merely  a  scanty  crop  every 
three  or  four  years,  and  to  employ  the  whole  of 
their  manure,  which  they  practically  feel  is  limit- 
ed, on  those  parts  of  their  farms,  where  it  will 
produce  a  greater  proportional  effect. 

The  case  will  be  different  of  course,  in  a  small 
territory  with  a  ;great  population,  supported  on 
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funds  not  derived  from  their  own  soih  In  this 
case  there  will  be  little  or  no  choice  of  land,  and 
a  comparative  superabundance  of  manure;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  poorest  soils  may 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  mere  population  that  is  wanted,  but 
a  population  which  can  obtain  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  while  it  is  gradually  improving 
its  own ;  otherwise  it  would  be  immediately  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  limited  produce  of  this 
small  and  barren  territory  and  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  land  might  perhaps  never  take  place  ; 
or  if  it  did,  it  woxAA  take  place  very  slowly  indeed^ 
and  die  population  would  always  be  exactly  mea- 
sured by  this  tardy  rate,  and  could  not  possibly 
increase  beyond  it. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Campine  in  Brabant,  which,  according  to  the 
Abb6  M^m,^  consisted  originally  of  the  most 
barren  and  arid  sand.  Many  attempts  were  made 
by  private  individuals  to  bring  it  under  cultivation, 
but  without  success ;  which  proves  that,  as  a  farm- 


^  Memoir  on  the  Agnculture  of  the  Netherlands,  pub* 
lished  in  vol.  i.  of  Communications  to  the  board  of  Agti« 
cttlture,  p.  325. 
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ing  project,  and  considered  as  a  sole  dependence, 
the  cultivation  of  it  would  not  answer.  Some  re- 
ligious houses  however,  at  last  settled  there,  and 
being  supported  by  other  funds,  and  improving  tlie 
land  merely  as  a  secondary  object,  they  by  degrees, 
in*  the  course  of  some  centuries,  brought  nearly  the 
whole  under  cultivation,  letting  it  out  to  farmers 
41S  soon  as  it  was  sufficiendy  improved. 

There  is  no  spot,  however  barren,  which  nj^ht 
not  be  made  rich  this  way,  or  by  the  concentrated 
population  of  a  manufacturing  town;  but  this  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  with  respect  to  population 
and  food,  population  has  the  precedence,  because 
this  concentrated  population  could  not  possibly 
exist,  ivithout  the  preceding  existence  of  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  food  in  the  surplus  produce  of 
some  other  district. 

In  a  country  like  Brabant  or  Holland,  where 
territory  is  the  principal^  want  and  not  manure, 
such  a^strict  as  the  Campine  is  described  to  be, 
may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  But 
in  countries  possessed  of  a  large  territory,  and 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  of  a  middling 
quality,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  such  a  spot,  would 
be  a  palpable  misdirection  and  waste  both  of  in- 
dividual and  national  resources. 
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The  French  have  akeady  found  their  error  in 
bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of 
poor  land.  They  are  now  sensible  that  they  have 
employed  in  this  way  a  portion  of  labor  and  dres- 
sing,  which  would  have  produced  a  permanently 
better  effect,  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  further 
improvement  of  better  land.  Even  in  China, 
which  is  so  fully  cultivated  and  so  fully  peopled, 
barren  heaths  have  been  noticed  in  some  districts, 
which  prove  that  distressed  as  the  people  appear 
to  be  for  subsistence,  it  does  not  answer  to  them 
to  employ  any  of  their  manure  on  such  spots. 
These  remarks  will  be  still  further  confirmed,  if 
we  recollect,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  a  large  sur» 
face  of  bad  land,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  very 
great  waste  of  seed  com. 

We  should  not  therefore  be  too  ready  to  make 
inferences  against  the  internal  economy  of  a  coun- 
try ifrom  the  appearance  of  uncultivated  heaths, 
without  other  evidence.  But  the  fact  is,  that  as 
no  country  has  ever  reached,  or  probably  ever 
will  reach,  its  highest  possible  acme  of  produce, 
it  appears  always  as  if  the  want  of  industry,  or 
the  ill-direction  of  that  industry,  was  the  actua 
limit  to  a  further  increase  of  produce  and  popula- 
tion, and  not  the  ^absolute  refusal  of  nature  to 
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yield  any  more  ;  but  a  man  who  is  locked  up  in  a 
room  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  confined  by  the 
walls  of  it,  though  he  may  never  touch  them ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  population,  it 
is  never  the  question,  whether  a  country  will  pro- 
duce any  more^  but  whether  it  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  sufficiency  to  keep  pace  with  an  un- 
checked increase  of  people.  In  China,  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  a  certain  additional  quantity 
of  rice  might  be  raised  by  improved  culture,  but 
whether  such  an  addition  could  be  expected  du- 
ring the  next  twenty-five  y'ears,'as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  additional  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people.  And  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
the  question,  whether  by  cultivating  all  our  com- 
mons, we  could  raise  considerably  more  corn  than 
at  present ;  but  whether  we  could  raise  sufficient 
for  a  population  of  twenty  millions  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  and  forty  millions  in  the  next 
fifty  years. 

The  allowing  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  be 
absolutely  unlimited,  scarcely  removes  the  weight 
of  a  hair  from  the  argument,  which  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  differently  increasing  ratios  of 
j>opulation  and  food :  and  all  that  the  most  eii> 
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lightened  governments,  and  the  most  persevering 
and  best  guided  efforts  of  industry  can  do,  is  to 
make  the  necessary  checks  to  population  operate 
more  equably,  and  in  a  direction  to  produce  the 
least  evil ;  but  to  remove  them  is  a  task  absolutely 
hopeless. 
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BOOK  IV, 


OF  OUR   FUTURf  PROSPECTS  RESPXCTIVO  THE  RlMOVAt/ 
OR  MITIGATION  OF  THE  EVILS  ARI91NO  FROM 
THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    POPULATION i 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  moral  Restraint^  and  our  ObRgdtion  to  Practise 
this  Virtue. 


AS  it  appears  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
every  society  which  hais  come  within  our  review, 
the  natural  progress  of  population  has  been  con- 
stantly and  powerfully  checked ;  an^  as  it  seems 
evident,  that  no  improved  form  of  government,  no 
plans  of  emigration,  no  benevolent  institutions, 
and  no  degree  or  direction  of  national  industry,  can 
prevent  the  continued  action  of  a  great  check  to 
population  in  some  form  or  other ;  it  follows  thpt 
vol.  \\.  q  q 
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we  must  submit  to  it  as  an  inevitable  law  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  only  inquiry  that  remains  is,  how  it 
may  take  place  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  human  society.  AH 
the  immediate  checks  to  population  which  have 
been  observed  to  prevail  in  the  same  and  different 
countries,  seem  to  be  resolvable  into  mor^  re- 
straint, vice,  and  misery ;  and  if  our  choice  be  con* 
fined  to  these  three,  we  cannot  long  hesitate  in  our 
decision  respecting  which  it  would  be  most  eligi- 
ble to  encourage. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  essay  I  observed,  that 
as  from  the  laws  of  nature  it  apipeared,  that  some 
check  to  population  must  exist,  it  was  better  that 
this  check  should  arise  fi-om  a  foresight  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  a  family,*  and  the  fear  of  depen- 
dent poverty,  than  from  the  actual  presence  of  want 
and  sickness.  '  X^is  idea  will  admit  of  being  pur- 
sued further,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  frota 
the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  population,  Which 
undoubtedly  ori^nated  in  barbarous  ages,  and 
have  been  continued  and  circulated  by  that  part  of 
every  community  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  their  support,  we  have  been  prevent- 
ed fi*om  attending  to  the  clear  dictates  of  reason 
and  nature  on  this  subject. 
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Natural  and  mor^  evil  seem  to  be  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  Deity  in  admonishing  us 
to  avoid  any  mode  of  conduct,  which  is  not  suited 
to  our  being,  and  will  consequently  injure  our 
happiness.  If  we  be  intemperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  we  are  disordered;  if  we%idulge  the 
transports  of  anger,  we  seldom  fail  to  commit  acts 
of  which  we  afterwards  repent ;  if  we  multiply  too 
l^st,  we  die  miserably  of  poverty  and  contagious 
diseases.  The  laws  of  nature  in  all  these  cases 
are  similar  and  uniform.  They. indicate  to  lis, 
that  we  have  followed  these  impulses  too  far,  so. 
as  to  trench  up(m  some  other  law  which  equally, 
demands  attention.  The  uneasiness^  we  feel  from 
repletion,  the  injuries  that  we  inflict  on  ourselves 
or  others  in  anger,  and  the  inconveniences  we  suf- 
fer on  the  approach  of  poverty,  are  all  admonitions 
to  us  to  regulate  these  impulses  better ;  and.  if  we 
heed  not  this  admonition,  we  justly  incur  the  pe- 
nalty  of  our  disobedience,  and  our  sufferings  ope* 
rate  as  a  warning  to  others. 

From  the  inattention  of  mankind  hitherto  to  the 
consequences  of  increasing  too  fast,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  these  consequences  are  not  immediate- 
ly and  powerfully  connected  with  the  conduct 
which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other  instances ;  but 
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the  delayed  knowledge  of  any  particular  effects 
does  not  alter  their  nature,  nor  our  obligation  to 
regulate  our  conduct  accordingly,  as  soon  as^we 
are  satisfied  of  what  this  conduct  ought  to  be. — 
In  many  other  instances  it  has  not  been  tiU,  after 
lonp;  and  painful  experience,  that  the  conduct  most 
&vorable  tp  the  happiness  of  man  ha5f  been  forced 
upon  his  attention^  The  khid  of  food,  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  it,  best  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  nutrition  aiid  the  gratification  of  the  palate ;  the 
treatment  and  remedies  of  different  disorders ;  the 
bad  effects  on  the  human  frame  of  4ow  and  marshy 
situations  ;  the  invention  of  the  most  convenient 
and  comfortable  clothbg ;  the  construction  of  good 
houses ;  and  all  the  advantages  and  extended  en- 
joyments  which  distinguish  civilized  life,  were  not 
pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  man  at  once ;  but 
were  the  slow  and  late  result  of  experience,  and 
of  the  admonitions  received  by  repeated  failures. 
Diseases  have  been  generally  considered  as  4o 
inevitable  inflictions  of  Providence ;  but  perhaps  a 
great  part  of  them  may  more  justly  be  considwed 
as  indications  that  we  have  offended  against  some 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  plague  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  in  other  towns  of  the  East,  is  a  constant 
^dmoniti^n  of  this  kipd  to  the  inhabitants.    The 
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human  constitution  cannot  support  such  a  state  of 
filth  and  torpor ;  and  as  dirt,  squalid  poverty,  and 
indolence,  are  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  to 
happiness  and  virtue,  it  seems  a  benevolent  db« 
pensation,  that  such  a  state  should  by  the  laws  of 
nature  produce  disease  and  death,  as  ai  beacon  to 
dthers  to  avoid  spUttmg  on  the  san^  rock. 

The  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  t<ondon  till  the 
year  1666,  operated  in  a  propier  manner  on  the 
conduct  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  removal  of  nui** 
sances,  the  construction  of  drains,  the  widening  of 
the  streets,  and  the  giving  more  room  and  air  to 
their  houses,  had  the  eflect  of  eradicating  com- 
pletely this  dreadful  disorder,  and  of  adding  greatiy 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  history  of  every  epidemic  it  has  alqiost 
invariably  been  observed,  that  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  whose  food  was  poor  and  insufficient, 
and  who  lived  crowded  together  in  small  and 
dirty  houses,  were  the  principal  victims.  In  what 
other  manner  caa  nature  point  out  to  us,  that  if 
we  increase  too  fast  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for^^a  considerable  part, 
of  the  society  to  live  in  this  miserable  manner,  we 
have  offended  against  one  of  her  laws.  This  law 
she  has  declared  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  as 
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she  declares  that  intemperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing will  be  followed  by  ill  health,  and  that  however 
grateful  it  may  be  to  us  at  the  moment  to  indulge 
these  passions  to  excess,  this  indulgence  will  ulti- 
mately produce  unhappiness.  *  It  is  as  much  a 
law  of  nature  that  repletion  is  bad  for  the  human 
frame,  as  that  eating  and  drinking,  unattended 
with  thb  consequence,  is  good  for  it. 

An  implicit  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  our 
natural  passions  would  lead  us  into  the  wildest 
and  most  fatal  extravagancies;  and  yet  we  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  all  these 
passipns  are  so  necessary  to  our  being,  that  they 
could  not  be  generally  weakened  or  diminished, 
Iprithout  injuring  our  happiness.  The  most  pow- 
erful  and  universal  of  all  our  desires  is  the  desire 
of  food,  and  of  those  things,  such  as  clothing, 
houses,  &c.  which  are  immediately  necessary  to 
relieve  us  from  the  pains  of  hunger  and  cold.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  these  desires  put  m 
motion  the  greatest  part  of  that  activity,  from  which 
the  multiplied  improvements  and  advantages  (A 
civilized  life  are  derived ;  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
these  objects,  and  the  gratification  of  these  desires, 
form  the  principal  happiness  of  the  larger  half  of 
mankind,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  and  are  indis* 
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pensably  necessary  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments 
of  the  other  half.     We  are  all  conscious  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  tkit  we  derive  from  these  de- 
sires, when  directed  in  a  certain  manner;  but  we 
are  equally  conscious  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
thtxoy  when  not  directed  in  this  manner;  so  much 
so,,  that  society  has  taken  upon  itself  to  punish 
most  severely  what  it  considers  as  an  irregular 
gratifieatioh  of  them.    And  yet  the  desires  in  both 
ca^es  are  equally  natural,  and  abstractedly  consi* 
dered,  equally  virtuous.     The  act  of  the  hungry 
man  whp  satisfies  his  appetite  by  taking  a  loaf 
from  the  shelf  of  another,  is  in  no  respect  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  act  of  him  who  does  the 
same  tiling  with  a  loaf  of  his  own,  but  by  its  con- 
sequences.    From  the  consideration  of  these  con- 
sequences, we  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction 
^  that  if  people  were  pot  prevented  from   grati- 
fying their  natural  desires  with  the  loaves  in  the    * 
possession  of  others,  the  ^number  of  loaves  would    , 
universally  diminish.     This   experience  is  the  - 
foundation  of  the  laws  relating  to  property,  and  of 
flie  (distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  desires,  otherwise  perfectly  the  same. 

If  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratification  of 
these  propensities  were  universally  diminished  in 
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vividness,  violations  of  property  would  become 
less  frequent ;  but  this  advantage  would  be  great- 
ly overbalanced  by  the  narrowing  of  the  sources^ 
of  enjoyment  The  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
all  those  productions  which  contribute  to  human 
gratification  would  be  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  diminution  of  thefts ;  and  the  loss  of  ge- 
neral happiness  on  the  one  side,  would  be  beyond 
comparison  greater  than  the  gain  to  happiness  on 
the  other.  When  we  contemplate  the  constant 
and  severe  toils  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  reflection  that  the  sources  of  human  happiness 
would  be  most  cruelly  diminished,  if  the  pro^ct 
of  a  good  meal,  a  warm  house,  and  a  comfortable 
fireside  in  the  evening,  were  not  incitements  suf- 
ficiently vivid,  to  give  interest  and  cheerfulness  to 
the  labors  and  privations  of  the  day. 

After  the  desire  of  food,  the  most  powerfiil  and 
general  ,of  our  desires  is  the  passion  between  the 
sexes  taken  in  an  enlarged  sense.  Of  the  happi- 
ness spread  over  human  life  by  this  passion,  very 
few  are  unconscious.  Virtuous  love,  exalted  by 
friendship,  seems  to  be  that  sort  of  mixture  of  sen- 
sual and  intellectual  enjoyment,  particularly  suited 
to  the  nature  of  man,  and  most  powerfully  calcula- 
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ted  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  soul,  and  pro* 
duce  the  most  exquisite  gratifications.  Perhaps 
there  is  scarcely  ti  man  who  has  once  experienced 
the  genuine  delight  of  virtuous  love,  however  great 
his  intellectual  pleasures  may  have  been,  that  does 
not  look  back  to  the  period  as  the  sunny  spot  in. 
his  whole  life,  where  his  imagination  loves  most  to 
bask,  which  he  recollects  and  contemplates  with 
the  fondest  regret,  and  which  he  would  most  wish 
to  live  over  again. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  order  to 
show  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  "  Strip  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  of  all  its 
^*  attendant  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  gene- 
rally despised."  He  might  as  well  say  to  a  man 
who  admired  trees,  strip  them  of  their  spreading 
'  branches  and  lovely  foliage,  and  wh^it  beauty  can 
you  see  in  a  bare  pole?  But  it  was  the  tree  with 
the  branches  and  foliage,  and  not  without  them, 
that  excited  admiration*  It  is  "the  symmetry  of 
♦<  person,  the  vivacity,  the  voluptuous  softness  of 
*«  temper,  the  affectionate  kindness  of  feeling,  the 
'**  imagination  and  the  wit''''  of  a  woman,  which 


*  Political  Justice,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  73.  8vo. 
Tjoh  ii.  r  r 
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excite  tlie  passion  of  love,  and  not  the  mere  dis- 
tinction of  her  being  a  female. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
passion  between  the  sexes  only  operates  and  in- 
fluences human  conduct,  when  the  immediate 
gratification  of  it  is  in  contemplation.  The  for- 
mation and  steady  pursuit  of  some  particular  plan 
of  life,  has  been  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  permanent  sources  of  happiness;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  not  many  of  these 
plans  formed  that  are  not  connected  in  a  consider- 
able  degree  with  the  prospect  of  the  gratification 
of  this  passion,  and  with  the  support  of  children 
arising  from  it.  Tlie  evening  meal,  the  warm 
house,  and  the  comfortable  fireside,  would  lose 
half  of  their  interest,  if  we  were  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  some  object  of  afiecdon  with  whom  they 
were  to  be  shared. 

We  have  also  great  reason  to  believe  that  Ac 
passion  between  the  sexes  has  the  most  powefftil 
tendency  to  soften  and  meliorate  the  human  cha-i 
racter,  and  keep  it  more  alive  to  all  the  kindlier 
emotions  of  benevolence  and  pity.  Observations 
on  savage  l3e  have  generally  tended  to  prove,  that 
nations  in  which  this  passion  appeared  to  be  less 
vivid  were  distinguished  by  a  ferocious  and  malig- 
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nant  fipirk,  and  particularly  by  tyranny  and  cruelty 
to  the  sex.  If  indeed  this  bond  of  conjugal  af- 
fection were  considerably  weakened,  it  seems 
probable,  either  that  the  man  would  make  use  of 
his  superior  physical  strength  and  turn  his  wife  in- 
to a  slave,  as  among  the  generality  of  savages,  or 
at  best,  that  every  little  inequality  of  temper  which 
must  necessarily  occur  between  two  persons, 
would  produce  a^total  alienation  of  affection ;  and 
this  could  hardly  take  place,  without  a  diminution 
^  of  parental  fondness  and  care,  which  would  have 
^  most  fatal  effect  on  the  ha{q)iness  of  society. 

It  naay  bg  further  remarked,  that  observations 
9a  the  human  character  in  different  countries  war* 
rant  us  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  passion  is  strong- 
er, and  its  g^ieral  effecjts  in  poducing  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  suavity  of  manners,  much  more 
pow^ul,  where  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  very  early  and  universal  gratification.  In  some 
of  the  soutbem  countries  where  every  impulse  m^v 
be  ahuoat  immediately  indulged,  the  passion  sinks 
into  mere  animal  desire,  is  soon  weakened  and  al- 
most  extinguished  by  excess  ;  and  its  influence 
on  the  character  is  extremetf  confined.  But  in 
European  countries,  where,  though  the  women  be 
not  secluded,  yet  miners  have  imposed  consider- 
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able  restraints  on  this  gratification,  the.pas^n  not 
only  rises  in  force,  but  in  the  univtersality  and  be- 
neficial tendency  of  its  effect^,  an^  has  oflen  the 
most  influence  in  the  formation  and  improvement 
of  the  character  where  it  is  the  least,  gratified. 

ConsideriDg  then  the  passion  between  the  sexes 
in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  including  the. 
endearing  engagement  of  parent  and  child  resulting^ 
from  it,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  of  human  happiness. 
Yet  experience  teaches  ^s  that  much  evil  flows 
from  the  irregular  gratification  of  it ;  and  tbou^ 
the  evil  be  <^  little  weight  in  the  scale,  when  com- 
pared with  the  good,  yet  its  absolute  quantity  can- 
not be  inconsiderable  on  account  of  the  strength  and 
universality  of  the  passion.  It  is  evident  however, 
from  the  general  conduct  of  all  governments  in  their 
distribution  of  punishments,  that  the  evil  resulting 
from  this  cause  is  not  so  great  and  so  inmiediate- 
ly  dangerous  to  society,  as  the  irregular  gi^tifica- 
tion,of  the  desire  of  property ;  but  placing  this 
evil  in  the  most  formidable  point  of  view,  we 
should  evidently  purchase  a  diminution  of  it  at  a 
very  dear  price,  by  the  extension  or  diminution  of 
the  passion  which  causes  it ;  a  change,  which 
would  probably  convert  human  life,  either  into  a 
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cold  and  cheerless  blank,  pr  a  scene  of  savage  and 
merciless  ferocity. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  dTects  of  all  the  human  passions,  and 
all  the  general  laws  of  nature,  leads  us  strongly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  under  the  present  constitution 
of  things,  few  or  none  of  them  would  admit  of 
being  greatly  diminished,  without  narrowing  the 
sources  of  good,  more  powerfully  than  the  sour- 
ces  of  evil.  And  the  reason  seems  to  be  ob- 
viousr  They  are,  in  fact,  the  materials  of  all  our 
pleasures^  as  well  as  of  all  our  pains ;  of  all  our 
happiness,  as  well  ?is  of  all  our  misery ;  of  all  our 
virtues,  as  wefl  as  of  all  our  vices.  It  must  there- 
fore be  regulation  and  direction  that  are  wanted, 
not  diminution  or  extinction. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Paley,  that  "  Hu- 
^  man  passions  are  either  necessary  to  human  wcl- 
"  fare,  or  capable  of  being  made,  and  in  a  great 
*'  majority  of  instances,  in  fact,  made  conducive  to 
"  its  happiness.  These  passions  are  strong  and 
**  general;  and  perhaps  would  not  answer  their 
"  purpose,  unless  they  were  s6.  But  strength  and 
^*  generality,  when  it  is  expedient  that  particular 
"  circumstances  should  be  respected,  become,  if 
"  left  to  themselves,  excess  and  misdirection.  From 
^'  which  excess  and  misdirection  the  vices  of  man- 
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*^  kind  (the  causes  no  doubt  of  much  misery)  ap- 
*^  appear  to  spring.  This  account  wbik  it  shows 
"  us  the  principle  of  vice,  shows  us  at  the  same 
"  time,  the  province  of  reason  and  self-govem- 
"  ment*.*' 

Our  virtue  therefore,  as  reasonable  beings,  evi- 
dently  consists  in  educing  from  the  general  mate^ 
rials  which  the  Creator  has  placed  under  our  gui- 
dance, the  greatest  sum  of  human  happiness ;  and 
as  our  natural  impulses  are  abstractedly  consider- 
ed good,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  con* 
sequences,  a  strict  attention  to  these  consequen- 
ces, and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  conformably 
to  them,  must  be  considered  as  our  principal  duty. 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  species  is,  m  some 
respects,  a  distinct  consideration  from  the  psission 
between  the  sexes,  as  it  evidently  depends  more 
upon  the  power  of  women  in  bearing  children,^than 
upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  passioD.— 
It  is  however  a  law  exactly  similar  in  its  pie^t  fea- 
tures to  all  the  other  laws  of  nature.  It  is  strong  and 
general,  and  apparendy  would  not  adnut  of  any  ve- 
ry considerable  diniimition,  without  being  inade- 
quate to  its  object ;  the  ev^s  arising  from  it  are  in- 

*  Natural  Theology,  c.  xxvi.  p.  547. 
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cidental  to  these  necessary  qualities  of  strength 
and  generality ;  and  these  evils  are  ca[>able  of  be- 
ing very  greatly  tifiitigated,  and  rendered  compa- 
ratively light  by  human  energy  and  virtue.  We 
cannot  but  conceive  that  it  is  an  object  of  the 
Creator  that  the  earth  should  be  replenished,  and  it 
appears  to  me  clear  that  this  could  not  be  effected 
without  a  tendency  in  population  to  increase  feister 
than  food;  and  as  with  the  present  law  of  increase, 
the  peopling  of  the  earth  does  not  proceed  very  ra- 
pidly, we  have  undoubtedly  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  law  b  not  too  powerful  for  its  appa- 
rent object.  The  desire  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence would  be  comparatively  con&ied  in  its  effects, 
and  would  fail  of  producing  that  general  activity 
so  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  fa- 
culties, were  it  not  for  the  strong  and  imiversal  ef. 
fort  of  population,  to  increase  with  greater  rapidity 
than  its  supplies.  If  these  two  tendencies  were 
exactly  balanced,  I  do  not  sec  what  motive  there 
would  be,  sufficiendy  strong  to  overcome  the  ac- 
knowledged indolence  of  man,  and  make  him  pro- 
ceed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  popula- 
^n  of  any  large,  territory,  however  fertile,  would 
be  as  likely  to  stop  at  five  hundred,  or  five  thou- 
sand, as  at  five  millions,  ov  fifty  millions.     Such  a 
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balance  therefore,  would  clearly  defeat  one  great 
purpose  of  creation ;  and  if  the  question  be  merely 
a  question  of  degree,  a  question  of  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  strength,  we  may  &irly  distmst  our 
competence  to  judge  of  the  precise  quantity  ne- 
cessary to  answer  the  object  with.the  smallest  sum 
of  incidentsd  evil.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
we  dppear  to  have  under  our  guidance  a  great 
power,  capable  of  peopling  a  desert  region  in  a 
sn^all  number  of  years ;  and  yet  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, capable  of  being  confined  by  human 
energy  and  virtue  to  any  limits  however  narrow,  at 
the  expense  of  a  small  comparative  quantity  of 
evil.  The  analogy  qf  all  the  other  laws  of  nature 
would  be  completely  violated, '  if  in  this  instance 
alone,  there  were  no  provision  f6r  accidental  fai- 
lures, no  resources  against  the  vices  of  mankind, 
or  the  partial  mischiefs  resulting  from  other  gene- 
ral laws.  To  effect  the  apparent  object  without 
any  attendant  evil,  it  is  .evident  that  a  perpetual 
ghange  iii  the  law  of  increase  would  be  necessary, 
varying  with  the  varying  circumstances  s  f  eacfc 
country.  But  instead  of  this,  it  is  not  only  more 
consonant  to  the  analogy  of  the  otiier  parts  of  na- 
ture, but  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  more 
conducive  to  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
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ifie.  human  mind,  that  the  law  should  be  uniform, 
and  the  evils  incidental  to  it,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,  be  left  to  be  mitigated  or  removed  by 
man  himself.  Ifis  duties  in  this  case  vary  with 
his  ^tuation ;  and  he  is  thus  kept  more  alive  to  the 
consequenees  of  his  actions,  and  his  (acuities  have 
evident  greater  play  and  opportunity  of  improve* 
ment,  than  if  the  evil  wef  c  removed  by  a  perpetu- 
al change  of  the  law  according  to  circumstances. 
Even  if  from  passions  too  easily  subdued,  or 
the  facility  of  illicit  intercourse,  a  state  of  celibacy 
Avefe  a  matter  of  indiflference,  and  not  a  state  of 
3ome  privation,  the  end  of  nature  in  the  peopling 
of  the  earth  would  be  apparently  liable  to  be  de- 
feated. It  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind^  that  they  should  not  in- 
crease  too  fast ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished  would  admit  of  any  very 
considerable  diminution  in  the  desire  of  marriage. 
ft  is  clearly  the  diity  of  each  individual  not  to 
marry  till  he  has  a  prospect  of  supporting  his  chil- 
dren ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  wished  that 
fee  should  retain  imdirtiinished  his  desire  of  mar- 
riage, in  order  that  he  may  exert  himself  to  realize 
this  prospect,  and  be  stimulated  to  make  provision 
for  the  support  of  greater  numbers. 

It  is  evidently  therefore,  regulation  and  direc- 
trix^ ii.  s  s 
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tion  that  is  required  with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
population,  not  diminution  or  alteration.  And  if 
moral  restraint  be  the  only  virtuous  mode  of  avoid* 
ing  the  incidental  evils  arising  irofn  this  pnn- 
ciple)  our  obligation  to  practise  it  will  evident- 
ly rest  exactly  upon  the  same  foundation,  as  our 
.obligation  to  practise  ai^  of  tfie  other  virtues,  the 
foundaticx)  of  utility. 

Whatever  indulgence  we  may  be  disposed  to 
allow  to  occasional  fkUures  in  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  of  acknowledged  difficulty ;  yet  of  the  strict 
line  of  duty,  we  cannot  doubt  Our  obligation 
not  to  marry  till  we  have  a  &ir  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  Oiir  children,  will  appear  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  moralist,  if  it  can  be  proved^ 
that  an  attention  to  Ais  obligation  is  of  more  effect 
in  the  prevention  of  misery,  than  all  the  other  vir- 
tues  combined ;  and  that  if  in  vidlation  of  this  duty^ 
it  wert  the  general  cu^m  to  follow  the  first  im- 
pulse of  nature,  .and  many  at  the  age  of  puberty^ 
the  universal  prevalence  of  every  known  virtue,  in 
the  greatest  c(Kiceivable  degree^  would  fiiil  of  res- 
cuing society  from  die  most  wretched  and  despe* 
rate  state  of  want,  and  all  the  diseases  and  &mincs 
which  usually  accompany  it: 
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ONE  of  the  principal  reasons  which  has 
prevented  an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  constant 
tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  is  a  great  unwillingness  to 
believe,  that  the  Deity  would  by  the  laws  of  nature 
bring  beings  into  existence,  which  by  the  laws 
of  nature  could  not  be  supported  in  that  existence. 
But  if  in  addition  to  that  general  activity  and  di- 
rection of  our  industry  put  in  motion  by  these 
laws,  we  further  consider,  that  the  incidental  evils 
arising  from  them  are  constantly  directing  our 
attention  to  the  proper  check  to  population,  moral 
restraint;  and  if  it  appear,  tliat  by  a  strict  obedi. 
ence  to  those  duties  which  are  pointed  out  to  us 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  and  are  confirm- 
ed and  sanctioned  by  revelation,  theae  evils  may 
be  avoided,  the  objection  will,  I  trust,  be  removed^  • 
and  all  apparent  imputation  on  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity  be  done  away. 
The  heathen  itioralists  never  represented  hap 
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piness  as  attainable  an  earth,  but  through  the 
medium  of  virtue ;  and  amoi^  their  virt«ies  pru- 
dence ranked  in  the  first  class^  and  by  some  was 
even  considered  as  including  every  other*    The 
Christian  religion  {daces  our  present  as  well  a^ 
future  happiness  in  the  exwom  <^  those  virtues 
which  tend  to  fit  us  for  a  state  of  superior  enjoy^ 
ment;  and  the  subjection  (^  the  passicHis  to  the 
guidance  of  reason,  which,  if  not  the  whole,  is  ^ 
principal  branch  of  prudence,  is  in  consequence 
most  particularly  inculcated. 

If  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  a  picture  of  society,  in  which  each 
individual  endeavored  to  attain  happiness  by  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  which  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  ancient  philosophers  deduced 
fix)m  the  laws  of  nature,  and  .which  have  been 
directly  taught,  and  received^such  powerful  sanc« 
tions  in  the  moral  code  of  Christianity,  it  would 
present  a  very  different  scene  from  that  ^which  we 
now  contemplate.  Every  act  which  w^is  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  immediate  gratificaUpn,  but  which 
^  threatened  an  ultimate  overbalance  of  pain,  would 
be  considered  as  a  breach  of  duty ;  and  conse-^ 
quently  no  inan  whose  earnings  were  only  sufficient 
to  maintain  two  children,  would  put  himself  in  a 
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aituatioii  in  which  he  might  have  to  maintain  four 
or  five»  howev^  he  might  be  prompted  to  it  by 
the  passion  of  love.  This  prudential  restraint,  if 
it  were  generally  adopted,  by  narrowing  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  in  the  market,  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  so(mi  raise  its  priee.  The  period 
of  delayed  gratification  would  be  passed  in  saving 
tlie  earnings  which  were  above  the  wants  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  in  acquiring  habits  of  sobriety,  indus- 
try, and  economy,  which  would  enable  him  in  a 
few  years  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  contract 
without  fear  of  its  consequences.  The  operation 
of  the  preventive  check  in  this  way,  by  constantly 
keeping  the  population  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ibod,  though  Constantly  following  its  increase, 
would  give  a  real  value  to  the  rise  of  wages,  and 
the  sums  saved  by  laborers  before  marriage,  very 
different  from  those  forced  advances  in  the 
price  of  labor,  or  arbitrary  parochial  donations, 
which,  in  proportion  tp  their  magnitude  and  ex- 
tensiyeness^  must  of  necessity  be  followed  by  a 
proportional  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
As  the  wages  of  labor  would  thus  be  sufficient  to 
fiaaintain  with  decency  a  large  family,  and  as 
every  married  couple  would  set  out  with  a  sum 
for  contingencies,,  all  squalid  poverty  would  be 
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removed  from  society,  or  at  least,  be  confined' to 
a  very  few,  who  had  fallen  mto  piisfortunes  against 
which  no  prudepce  or  foresight  could  provide. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  the 
period  at  which  each  individual  might  venture  on 
marriage  must,*  according  to  the  supposition,  be 
passed  in  strict  chastity ;  because  the  law  of  chas- 
tity cannot  be  violated  without  producing  eviL 
The  effect  of  any  thing  like  a  promis9UOus  inter- 
course which  prevents  the.  birth  of  children,  is  evi- 
dendy  to  weaken  the  best  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  degrade  the  fe- 
male character.  And  any  other  intercourse  would 
without  improper  arts,  bring  as  many  children  in- 
to, the  society  as  marriage,  widi  a  much  greater 
probability  of  their  becoming  a  burden  to  it. 

These  oonsiderations  show  that  the  virtue  of 
chastity  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  forced 
produce  of  artificial  society ;  but  that  it  has  the 
most  real  and  solid  foundal^  in  nati^re  and  rea- 
son ;  being  apparentiy  die  only  virtuous  mean  of 
avoiding  the  vice  and  misery  which  result  so  often 
from  the  principle  of  population. 

In  such  a  society  as  we  have  been  supposing,  it 
might  be  necessary  for  both  sexes  to  pass  many 
of  the  early  years  of  life  in  the  single  state  j  and  if 
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this  were  general^  there  would  certainly  be  room 
for  a  much  greater  number  to  marry  afterwards, 
so' that  fewer,  upon  the  whole,  would  be  condemn- 
ed to  pass  their  lives  m  celibacy.  If  the  custom 
of  not  itnarrying  early  prevailed  generally,  and  if 
violations  of  chastity  were  equally  dishonorable  in 
both  sexes,  a  more  familiar  and  friendly  inter- 
course  between  them  might  t^ke  place  without 
danger.  Two  young  people  might  converse  toge- 
ther intimately  without  its  befog  immediately  sup- 
posed that  they  either  intended  marriage  or  in- 
trigue ;  and  a  much  better  opportunity  would  thus 
be  given  to  both  sexes  of  finding  out  kindred  dis- 
positions, and  of  forming  those  strong  and  lasting 
attachments,  without  which Jhe  married  state  is 
generally  more  productive  of  misery  than  of  happi- 
ness. The  earlier  years  of  life  would  not  be  spent 
without  love,  though  without  the  full  gratification 
of  it.  The  passion  instead  of  being  extinguished, 
as  it  now  too  frequently  is  by  early  sensuality, 
would  only  be  repressed  for  a  time,  that  it  might 
afterwards  bum  with  a  brighter,  purer,  and  steadi- 
er flame ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  married  state, 
instead  of  an  opportunity  of  immediate  indulgence, 
Would  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  prize  of  indus- 
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fry  and  virtue,  an^  the  reward  of  a  genuine  and 
constant  attachment.' 

The  passion  of  love  is  a  powerful  stimulus  in 
the  formation  of  character,  and  often  prompts  to 
the  most  noble  and  generous  exertions ;  but  thi^ 
is  only  when  the  affections  arc  centered  in  cm 
object;  and  generally,  whenfuU  gratifiQalton  ia 
delayed  by   difficulties/     The  heart  is  perhs^ 


^  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  interesting  observations  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  whicb 
he  has  prefixed  to  his  life  of  Burns,  remarks,  with  % 
just  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  <<  in  appreciating^ 
*'  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  a  community,  there  it 
^'  perhaps  no  single  criterion  on  which  so  much  depen« 
^^  dence  may  be  placed  as  the  state  of  the  intercourse  be* 
"  tween  the  sexes.  Where  thi^  displays  ardor'of  attach- 
"  ment,  accompanied  by  purity  of  conduct,  the  character 
^<  and  the  influence  of  women  rise,  our  imperfect  naturt 
^<  mounts  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence;  and  from  th9 
*  '*  source  of  this  single  affection,  a  stream  of  felicity  de- 
^<  scends,  which  branches  into  a  thousand  rivulets  that 
«  enrich  and  adorn  the  field  of  life.  Where  the  attach* 
"  ment  between  the  sexes  sinks  into  an  appetite,  the  heriti^ 
"  age  of  our  species  is  comparatively  poor,  and  man  ap- 
'*  proaches  to  the  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perish."* 
Vol.  i.  p.  18. 

*  Dr.  Currie  observes,  that  the  Scottish  peasant  in  the 
course  of  his  passion,  often  exerts, a  spirit  of  adventure^ 
of  which  a  Spanish  cavalier  need  not  be  ashamed.  Burns' 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
kind  of  romantic  passion  which  Dr.  C.  says,  characterized 
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never  s|o  miich  disposed  to  virtuous  conduct,  and 
certainly  at  no  time  is  the  virtue  of  chastity  ao 
little  difficult  to  men,  as  when  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  pasision.  Late  marriages  taking  place  in 
this  way  would  be  very  different  from  those  of  the 
sanup  name  at  present,  where  Ae  union  is  too  fre- 
quently prompted  soJely  bjr  interested  views,  and 
the  parties  meet  not  linfrequently  with  exhausted 
eonstitutioiis,  and  generally  with  exhausted  affec- 
tions. The  l^ite  marriages  at  present  are  indeed, 
principally  confindd  to^th^  men;  and  there  are* 
few,  however  advanced  in  life  they  may  be,  who 
if  they  determine  to  marry,  do  not  fix  their  choice 
on  a. very  young  wife.  A  young  woman  without 
fortune,  when  she  has  passed  her*twenty- fifth  year, 
begins  to  fear,  and  with  reason,  that  she  may  lead 
a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  with  a  heart  capable  of 
forming  a  strong  attachment,  feels  as  each  year 
©reeps  on,  her  hopes  of  finding  an  object  on  which 
to  rest  her  affections  gradually  diniinishing,  and 
the  uneasiness  of  her  situation  aggravated  by  th^ 


(he  attachments  of  the  humblest  people  of  Scotland,  aii# 
which  has  been  greatly,  fostered  b]^  the  elevation  of  mind 
given  to  them  by  a  superior  education,  has  had  a  most 
powerful  and  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  national 
character. 
tmi  ii.  t  t 
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silly  and  unjust  prejudices  of  the  world.  If  the 
getieiral  age  of  marriage  among  women  were  later, 
the  period  of  youth  and  hope  would  lie  prolonged, 
and  fewer  Would  be  ultimately  disappomted. 

That  a  change  of  this  kind  would  be  a  most 
tlecided  advantage  to  the  more  virtuous  half  of 
society^  We  cannot  for/a  moment  doubt;  Il<>w. 
ever  impatiently  the  privation  might  be  borne  by 
the  men,  it  would  be  {supported  by  the  women 
readily  and  cheerfully ;  and  iFthey  could  look  for- 
wards with  just  confidence  to  marriage  at  twentj^- 
eight  or  thirty,  1  fully  believe  that'  if  the  matter 
were  left  to  their  free  ^choice,  they  would  clearly 
prefer  waiting  till  this  period,  to  the  being  involv- 
ed in  all  the  cares  of  a  large  family  at  twenty-five. 
The  most  eligible  age  of  marriage  however,  could 
not  be  fixed ;  but  must  depend  entirely  on  circum- 
stances and  situation.  There  is  no  period  of  hu- 
man life  at  which  nature  more  strongly  prompts  to 
an  liniori  of  the  sexes,  than  from  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen to  twenty.  'In  every  society  above  that  state 
of  depression  which  almost  excludes  reason  and 
fore<^ght,  these  eafly  tendencies  must  necessarily 
be  restrained  Tatid  if  in.  the  actual  state  of  tiiings, 
such  a  restraint  on  the  impulses  of  nature  be  found 
unavoidable,  at  what  time  can  we  be  consistently 
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released  from  it,  but  at  that  period,  whatever  it 
may  be,  when,  in  the  existing  circum^tmncesof  tbc« 
society,  a  fair  prospect  presents  itself  of  maintain. 

ing^faqaily.  ,  .  ,  ; 
*  ^  The  dilficulty  of  moral  restraint  will  perhaps  be 
objected  to  this  doctrine.  To  him  who  does  hot 
acknowledge  the  authority  ,  of  ihe  Christian  reli- 
gion,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  after  the  most  careful 
investigation,  this  virtue  appears  to  be  absolutely 
necessary^  in. order  to  avoid  certain  evils  which 
would  otherwise,  result  from  the  general  laws  of 
nature.  According  to  his  own  principles,  it  is  his 
duty  to  pursue,  the  greatest  good  coiisistcnt  with 
these  laws ;  and  riot  to  fail  in  this  important  end, 
aha  produce  an  overbalance  of  misery,  by  a  paitial 
obedience  to  some  of  the  dictates  of  natiire  while 
he  neglects  others.  The  path  of  virtue,  though  it 
be  the  only  path  which  leads  to  permanent  happi* 
ness,  has  alvvays  been  represented  by  the  heathen 
moralists  as  of  difficult  ascient.     .,,,., 

q  tjie  Christian  I  would  say,,  that  the  scriptures 
most  clearly  and  precisely  point  it  .out. to  us  as  our 
duty,  to  restrain  our  passions  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  ;  ^d  it  is  a  lialpable  di^obedicaice  of  dii^- 
law,  to  indulge  our  desires  in  suqh  a  manner  as  rea- 
son tells  us  will  unavoidably  end  in  miserv.     The 
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Christian  cannot  consider  the  difficulty  of  moral 
restraint  as  any  argument  against  its  being  his  du- 
ty ;  since  in  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred  writ- 
in|^,  man  is  described  as  encompassed  on  all  sides 
by  temptations,  which  it  is  extremely  difficqlt  to 
resist ;.  and  though  no  duties  are  enjoined  which  do 
not  contribute  to  his  happiness  on  earth  as  well  as 
in  a  future  state,'  yet  an  undeviating  obedience  is 
never  represented  as  an  easy  task. 

There  is  in  general  so  strong  a  tendency  to  love 
in  early  youth,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  at  this 
period  to  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  transient 
passion,  i  If  the  earlier  years  of  life  were  passed  by 
both  sexes  in  moral  restraint,  from  the  greater  faci- 
lity that  this  would  give  to  the  meeting  of  kindred 
disporitions,  it  might  even  admit  of  a  doubt  whe- 
ther  more  happy  marriages  would  not  take  place, 
and  consequently  more  pleasure  from  the  passion 
of  love,  than  in  a  state  such  as  that  of  America,  the 
circumstances  of  which  would  allow  of  a  very  ear- 
ly union  of  the  sexes.  But  if  we  compare  the  in- 
tercourse  of  the  sexes  in  such  a  society  as  I  have 
been  ssupposing,  with  that  which  now  exists  in  Eu- 
rope, taken  under  all  its  circumstances,  it  may  safe- 
ly  be  asserted,  that  independently  of  the  load  of 
misery  which  would  be  removed,  the  sum  of  plea- 
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sumble  sensations  from  the  pasiaon  of  love  would 
be  increased  in  a  very  great  degree. 

If  Mre  could  suppose  such  a  system  general,v  the 
accession  of  happiness  to  society  in  its  internal 
economy,  v^ould  scarcely  be  greater  tf>an  in  its  ex- 
ternal relations.  It  ihight  fairly  be  expected  that 
war,  that  great  pest  of  the  human  race,  would,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  soon  cease  to  extend  its 
ravages  so  widely  and  so  frequently,  as  it  does  at 
present.         .    .      * 

One  of  its  first  causes  and  most  powerful  im- 
pulses, was  undoubtedly  an  insufficiency  of  room 
and  food ;  and  greatly  as  the  circumstances  of 
-mankind  have  changed  since  it  first  began,  the 
same  cause  still  continues  to  operate  and  to  pro- 
duce, though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  effects. 
The  ambition  of  princes  would  want  instruments 
of  destruction,  if  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes 
of  people  did  not  drive  them  under  their  standards. 
A  recruiting  Serjeant  always  prays  for  a  bad  Jiar'- 
vest,  and  a  want  of  employment,  or  in  otfier  words,^ 
a  redundant  population. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  worlds  when  war  was 
the  great  business  of  mankind,  and  the  drains  of 
population  from  this  cause  were,  beyond  compari-. 
son,  greater  than  in  modern  times,  the  legislators 
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wd  statesmen  of  each  country,  adverting  princi- 
pally to  the  means  of  offence  and  defence,  encou- 
raged an  increase  of  people  in  twcty  possible  way, 
iixed  a  stigma  on  barrenness  ah(l  celibacy,  and  ho- 
nored marriage.     The  popular  religions  followed' 
these  prevailing  opinions.     In  tnafty  countries  the 
prolific  power  of  nature  was  the  object  of  solemn 
worship.     In  the  religion  oF  Maliomet,  which  was 
established  by  the  sword,  and  the  promulgation  of 
which,  in  consequence,  could  not  be  unaccompani- 
ed by  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  its  followers, 
the  procreation  of  children  to  glorify  the  Creator 
was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principal  dutibs  bif 
man ;  and  he  who  had  the  mbst  numerous  off- 
spring, was  considerecj  as  having  best  answered 
the  end  of  his  creation.     The  prevalence  of  such 
moral  sentiments  had  naturally  a  great  effect  in  en- 
couraging marriage ;  and  the.  rapid  procreation 
which  followed  was  partly  the  effect  and  pit-tly  thie 
cause  of  incessant  war.     The  vacancies  occasibri- 
ed  by  former  desolations  inade  room  ^r  the    rea[r- 
ing  of  fresh  supplies ;  and  the  overflowing  rapidi- 
ty with  which  these  supplies  followed,  constantly 
furnished  fresh  incitements  and  fresh  instrument^ 
for  renewed  hostilities,.    Under  the  influence  of 
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such,  moral  sentinients  it  is  diflSiCult.  to.  conceive 
how  t^e  fury  of  inc<?ssant  war  should  ever  abate,. 

It  is  a  pleasing  cgnfiripation  of  the*  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Chri^tii^n  religion,  and  of  its  being 
adapted  to  a  more  improved  3tate  of  human  socie- 
ty, that  it  places  our  duties,  respecting  nwriage 
and  the  procreation  of  children,  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  were  before  beheld. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  subject, 
which  ,would  evidently  lead  too  far,  I  think  it 
will  be  adn[iitted,  that  if  we.apgjly  the, spirit  of 
St.  PauPs  declarations  jrespec ting  marriage  to; the 
present  state  of  society,  and  the  ]cnown  constitu* 
tion  of  our  nature^  the  natural  inference  seems  to 
l^jthat  when  marriage  does  not  interfere  with 
higher  duties,  it  is  right ;  when  it  does,  it  is  wrong. 
Aecording  to  the  genuine  principles  of  moral 
science,  "  The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of 
"God  from  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  iii- 
"  to  the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  di- 
•*  minish  the  general  happiness-''*  There  are  per- 
haps few  actions  that  tend  so  tiirectly  to  dirninish 
<he  general  happiness,  as  to  marry  without  the 
Ineans  of  supporting  children.     He  who  commits 
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this  act  therefore,  clearly  offends  against  the  will  of 
God,  and  having  become  a  burden  on  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  and  plunged  himself  and  family 
into  a  situation  in  which  virtuous  habits  are  pre- 
served with  more-difficulty  than  in  any  other,  he 
appears  to.  have  violated  his  dutj'-  to  his  neighbors 
.and  to  himself,  and  thus  to  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  passion  in  opposition  to  his  higher  obli- 
gations. 

In  a  society,  such  as  I  have  supposed,  all  the 
members  of  which  endeavor  to  attain  happiness 
by  obedience  to  the  moral  code  derived  from  the 
light  of  nature,  and  enforced,  by  strong  sanctions 
in  revealed  religion,  it  is  (evident  that  no  such 
marriages  could  take  place  ;  and  the  prevention  of 
a  redundant  population,  in  this  way,  would  re- 
move one  of  the  principal  encouragements  to  of- 
fensive war ;  and  at  the  same  time  tend  powerful- 
ly to  eradicate  those  two  fatal  political  disorders, 
internal  tjTanny  and  internal  tumult,  which  mu- 
tually produce  each  other. 

Indisposed  to  a  war  of  offence,  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, such  a  society  would  be  strong  as  a  rock  of 
adamant.     Where  every  family  possessed  the  ne- 
cessai'ies  of  life  in  plenty,  and  a  decent  portion  of 
its  comforts  and  conveniencies,  there  could  not 
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exist  that  hope  of  change,  or  at  best  that  melan- 
choly  and  disheartening  indifference  to  it,  which 
sometimes  prompts  the  lower  classes  of  people  to 
say,  "  let  what  will  come  we  cannot  be  worse  off 
"  than  we  are  now/'  Every  heart  and  hand  would 
be  united  to  repel  an  invader,  when  each  indivi- 
dual felt  the  value  of  the  solid  advantages  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  a  prospect  of  change  presented 
only  a  jM'ospect  of  being  deprived  of  them. 

As  it  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
each  individual  to  avoid  all  the  evil  consequences 
to  himself  and  society  resulting  from  the  principle 
of  population,  by  the  practice  of  a  virtue  clearly 
dictated  to  him  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  ex. 
pressly  enjoined  in  revealed  religion  ;  and  as  wc 
have  reason  to  think,  that  the  exercise  of  this  vir- 
tue to  a  certain  degree,  would  rather  tend  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  individual  happiness ;  we  can 
have  no  reason  to  impeach  the  justice  of  the  Deity, 
because  his  general  laws  make  this  virtue  neces- 
sary, and  punish  our  offences  against  it  by  the 
evils  attendant  upon  vice,  and  the  pains  that  ac- 
company the  various  forms  of  premature  death. 
A  really  virtuous  society,  such  as  I  have  suppos- 
ed, would  avoid  these  evils.  It  is  the  apparent 
object  of  the  Creator  to  deter  us  from  vice  by  the 
voL  H*  u  u 
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pams  which  accompany  it,  and  to  lead  ^x^  to  virt»e 
by  the  happiness  that  it  produces.  Thb  object 
appears  to  our  conceptions  to  be  worthy  oCa  be- 
nevoknt  Cnsator.  The  kws  of  «aiture  respectnig 
population  tend  to  promote  this  object  No  im- 
putation tiierefore,  on  the  benevdence  of  the  Dei- 
ty, can  be  founded  on  Aese  laws,  which  is  not 
equally  applicable  to  any  of  the  evils  necessarily 
ncidental  to  an  imperfect  state  of  existence. 
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HE  who  pubtishes  a  moral  code,  or  ^stem 

of  duties^  however  firmly  he  may  be  convinced  di 

the  strong;  obligation  on  each>  Lodividual  strictly 

to  qon&nn  to  it,  has  never  the  fplly  to  imagbe 

that  it  will  be  universally  or  even  generally  prac* 

tised.    But  this  is  no  valid  objeetion  against  the 

publication  of  the  code.    If  it  were,  the  same 

olyectjon  would  always  have  s^plied ;  we  should 

be  totally  without  general  rules ;  and  to  the  vices 

of  manldnd  ari^g  from  temptation,  would  be 

added  a  nuich  longer  list  than  we  have  at  presrat^ 

«f  vices  from  ignorance. 

}u(]^g  merely  from  the  lighn  of  nature  if!  we 
led  coavinced  of  the  misery  arising  from  a  redua* 
daot  populai^n  on  the  one  hand;  and  of  the  evils 
^  unhappiness,  particularly  to*  the  female  sexi 
sy?i9wg  from  f»t)fii&scuous  intercourse,  on  the  oiiher,^ 
1  do  mot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  whp^ 
acknowledges  the  principle  of  u^ty  as  the  great 
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foundation  of  morals,  to  escape  the  conclusion, 
that  moral  restraint,  or  the  abstaining  from  marri- 
age till  we  are  in  a  condition  to  support  a  family, 
with  a  perfectly  moral  conduct  during  that  period, 
is  the  strict  line  of  duty  ;  and  when  revelation  is 
taken  into  the  question,,  tliis  duty  undoubtedly  re* 
ceives  very  powerful  confirmation.  At  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  few  of  my  readers  can  be  less 
sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  any  great  chattge 
in  the  general  conduct  of  men  on  this  subject  than 
I  am  ;  and  the  chief  reason  why  in  th^  last  chapter 
I  allowed  myself  to  suppose  the  universal  preva- 
fence  of  this  virtue  was,  that  I  might  endeavor  to 
remove  any  imputation  on  the  goodnesiS  of  the  De- 
ity, bv  showing  that  the  evils  arising  from  the 
principle  of  population  were  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  generality  of  other  evils  which  excite 
fewer  complaints,  that  they  ii^ere  increased  by- 
human  ignorance  and  indolence,  and  diminished 
by  human  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  on  the  sup* 
position  that  each  individual  strictly  fulfilled  his 
duty,  would  be  almost  totally  removed  ;  and  this, 
without  any  general  diminution  of  those  sources 
of  pleasure,  arising  from  the  regulated  indulgence 
of  the  passions,  which  have  been  justly  considered 
SSI  the  principal  ingredients  of  human  happiness. 
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If  it  will  answer  any  puqx>se  of  illustration,  I  , 
see  no  harm  in  drawirig  the  picture  of  a  society  in 
which  each  individuld  is  sujlposed  strictiy  to  fulfil 
his  duties ;  nor  does  a  writer  appear  to  be  justly 
liable  to  the  iniputation  of  being  visionary,  unless 
he  make  such  universal  or  general  obedience  ne- 
cessary to  the  practical  utility  of  his  system,  and 
to  that  degree  of  moderate  and  partial  improve- 
ment, which  is  all  that  can  rationally  be  expected 
from  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  our  duties. 

But,  in  this  respect,  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  that  improved  state  of  society  which' 
I  have  supposed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  most  of 
the  other  speculations  on  this  subject.  The  im- 
provement there  supposed,  if  we  ever  should  make 
approaches  towards  it,  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
way  in  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
aU  the  greatest  improvements  effected,  by  a  direct 
application  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  each 
individual.  It  is  not  required  of  us  to  act  from 
motives  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  to  pursue 
a  general  good  which  we  may  not  distinctly  com- 
prehend, or  the  effect  of  which  may  be  weakened 
by  distance  and  diffusion.  The  happiness  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  begin  first  with  them.    No  co- 
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<lperati(m  is  required.   Every  step  teU&    He  ndia 
perforins  his  duty  fsuthiully  wiH  reap  tbe  fuU  &uit« 
of  it»  whsikever  may  be  the  number  q£  others  who^ 
&il.    This  duty  is  express  and  inteUi^ble  to  the 
bumbkst  capacity.    It  is  merely  that  he  is  not  tq^ 
bring  beiirigs  mto  the  world  for  whom  he  cannot 
find  the  means  of  support.    When  once  thi&  sub^ 
ject  is  cleared  fhim  the  obscurity  thrown  over  it  by 
parochial  laws  and  private  benevolence,  every  mait 
must  feel  the  strongest  conviction  of  such  an  obli- 
gation.   If  he  cannot  support  his  chfldren  they 
must  starve ;  and  if  he  marry  in  the  face  of  a  fiur 
probability  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  support  ^ 
children^  he  isgui^y  of  all  the  evils  which  he  thi«& 
brings  upon  lumself,  his  wife,  and  his  ofl^riog.    It 
is  dearly  his  interest,  and  will  tend  greatly  to  pro- 
mote his  haf^Huess,  to  defer  marrying,  till  by  iiv- 
dustry  and  economy  he  is  in  a  capacity  to  supfxirt 
the.  children  that  he  nuiy  reasonably  expect  firon^ 
his,  marriage ;  and  a^ he  cannot  in  the  mean  time 
gratify  his  passicms,  wkhout  violatk^  an  expresisu 
command  of  God,  and  running  a  great  risk  of  in* 
juring  himself,  or  some  of  his  feOaw  creatures,  con- 
siderati(xis  of  hb  own  interest  and  happiness  will 
dictate  to  him  the  strong  obligation  to  a  moral  coo!-* 
duct  whcie  he  remains  ununarried* 
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However  powerful  may  be  the  impulses  of 
pasttiidii,  they  aire  generally  in  some  degree  mocUfied 
%  reasQti.  And  it  docs  not  seem  entirely  visioii- 
«*y  to  suppose,  thtit  if  the  true  and  pentianent  cause 
of  poverty  were  cleariy  explained,  and  forcibly 
l)txnight  home  to  each  man's  bosom,  it  would  ha[ve 
^ome,  and  perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  influence 
t>n  his  conduct :  at  least  the  experiment  has  never 
yet  been  fairiy  tried.  Almost  every  thing  that  has 
been  hitherto  done  for  the  poor  has  tended,  as  if 
with  solicitous  care,  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity 
over  this  suTjject^  and  to  hide  from  them  the  true 
cause  of  their  poverty.  When  the  wages  of  labor 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  two  children,  a  man 
marries  and  has  five  or  six.  He  of  course  finds 
himself  miserably  distressed.  He  accuses  the  in- 
sufficiency  of  the  price  of  labor  to  maintain  a  fa- 
mily. He  accuses  his  parish  for  their  tardy  and  spar- 
ing  fulfilment  of  thpir  obligation  to'  assist  him.  He 
accuses  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  who  suffer  him  to 
want  what  they  can  so  well  spare.  He  accuses  the 
partial  and  unjust  institutions  of  society,  which 
have  awarded  him  an  inadequate  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth.  He  accuses  perhaps  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  which  have  assigned  to  v 
him  a  place  in  society  so  beset  with  unavoidable 
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distress  and  dependance.  In  searching  for  ob- 
jects of  accusation,  he  never  adverts  to  the  quarter 
from  which  all  his  misfortunes  originate.  The 
last  person  that  he  would  think  of  accusing  is  him- 
self, on  whom  in  fact  the  principal  blame  lies,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  he  has  been  deceived  by  the  high- 
er classes  of  society.  He  may  perhaps  wish  that 
he  had  not  married,  because  he  now  feels  the  in- 
conveniences of  it ;  but  it  never  enters  into  his 
head  that  he  can'  have .  done  any  thing  wrong.  He 
has  always  been  told  that  to  raise  up  subjects 
for  his  king  and  country  is  a  very  meritorious  act* 
He  has  done  this  act,  and  yet  is  suffering  for  it. 
He  naturally  thinks  that  he  is  suffering  for  righte- 
ousness sake ;  and  it  cannot  but  strike  him  as  most 
extremely  unjust  and  cruel  in  his  king  and  coun- 
try, to  allow  him  thus  to  suffer,  in  return  for  giv- 
ing them  what  they  are  continually  declaring  that 
they  particularly  want. 

Till  these  erroneous  ideas  have  been  corrected, 
and  the  language  of  nature  and  reason  has  been  ge- 
nerally heard  on  the  subject  of  population,  instead 
of  the  language  of  error  and  prejudice,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made 
with  the  understandings  of  the  common  people  ; 
and  we  cannot  justly  accuse  them  of  improvidence 
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and  want  of  industry,  till  they  act  as  they  do  now^ 
after  it  has  been  brought^home  to  their  comprehen- 
sions, tliatthey  are  themselves  the  cause  of  their 
own  poverty ;  that  the  means  of  redress  are  m  their 
own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  no  other  persons 
whatever ;  that  the  society  in  which  diey  live,  and 
the  government  which  presides  over  it,  are  with- 
out any  direct  power  in  this  respect ;  and  however 
ardently  they  may  deske  to  relieve  them,  and  what- 
ever attempts  they  may  make  to  do  so,  are  really 
and  truly  unable  to  execute  what  diey  benevolent* 
ly  wish,  but  unjustly  promise;  that  when  the  wa- 
ges of  labor  will  not  maintain  a  &mily,  it  is  an  in- 
controvertible sign  that  their  king  and  country  do 
not  want  more  subjects,  or  at  least  that  they  can- 
not support  them ;  that  if  they  marry  in  this  case, 
so  far  from  fulfilling  a  duty  to  society,  they  are 
throwing  a  useless  burden  on  it,  at  the  same  time 
tfiat  they  are  plungmg  thehiselves  into  distress ; 
and  that  they  are  acting  directly  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  bringing  down  upon  themselves  vari- 
ous diseases,  which  might  all^  6r  the  greater  part^ 
have  been  avoided,  if  Jhey  had  attended  to  the  re- 
peated admonitions  which  he  gives  by  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  to  evfery  being  capable  of  reason, 
Vf>h  %  X  X 
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Br.  Patey,  m  his  Moral  Plulosopby,  QboenN5% 
dKKfe  ^^jp^ccmiidries  in  which  9abs»teiieettbec(»ft 
**  acarce,  k  b^ovea  die  state  to  wateh  aver  tlie 
^  public  ikorab  with  ncreased  solidtade ;  for  ink 
<^  dung  hut  die  instinct  of  nature,  under  the  res- 
'^tfaantof  chasdty,  wiB  induce  men  to  midertabr 
<*dio  labor,  or  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
**  libertj  and  indu^enee,  which  the  support  oft 
^^  fiunity  kk  sueh  oireumstanees  requires.'^  That 
it  is  ahrays  the  dsty  <^a  slate  to  use  every  es«r« 
tkm  likely  lb  be  eieetual  in  diseourags^  Tiee  and 
psomoting  Tirtue,  andl  that  no  temporavy  ciitiinn- 
stances  ought  to  cause  any  relaxadonf  in  diese  ea* 
erfions^  Is  certaody  true«  The  means  dieivfore 
proposed  are  always  good ;  but  die  pavdcidar  end 
ill  view  ki  diis  case,  appean  to  be  absoAotely  crk 
muia}»  We  wish  to  fovee  people  iit»  mulnage^ 
when  from  dK  acknovdedged  scarcity  oE  subsist* 
^nee,  tiboy  will  have  latde  dbance  of  being  able  ta 
support  dieir  cl^kfa-en«  We  might  as  well:  fierce 
peo[de  uifo  die  water who'are  uiobleto  swioau  lit 
bodi  cases,  we  rashtiF  tempt  Providence*.  Nor  hafvfc 
wse  more  reasons  to  helicTe^  diatamirade  wilLbe 


»  Vol.  ii.  €•  xi.  p.  357. 
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worked  to  save  us  fiom  the  niis^  and  fnortali^ 
residtkig  from  wff  oonduot  io  tbe  one  aiie»  than 
ui  the  other* 
The  object  of  those  iffao  resUf  wish  to  better 

t)^coqditi<mofthelower<dftasesof  sode^t  must 
be  to  raise  the  relaUve  proportion  between  the 
price  of  lubor  and  the  price  of  provisions^  so  as  to 
enable  thie  laborer  to  command  a  larger  share  of 
the  necjssssries  and  comforts  of  life.  We  have 
hitherto  principaUjr  attempted  to  attain  this  end  by 
CQGOiiraging  the  married  poor,  and  consequently 
increasing  the  number  of  laborers^  and  overstocks 
ing  the  market  with  a  commodity  whidi  we  still 
ss^y  that  we  wish  to  be  dear.  It  would  seem  to 
haye  required  no  great  q[>irit  of  divination  to  Ibie- 
tcU  the  certain  &ilure  of  such  a  plan  of  proceeding. 
There  is  nothii^  however  like  experience.  It 
hais  been  tried  in  many  different  countriesi  and  for 
many  hundred  years,  and  the  success  has  alwajra 
been  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  It 
i$  really  time  now  to  try  something  else. 

When  k  was  found  that  oxygene,  or  pure  vital 
air»  would  not  cure  consumptions,  as  was  expect- 
ed* but  mther  i^;gravated  their  symptonos ;  a  trial 
was  aaade  of  an  air  of  the  most  opposite  kind.    I 
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wish  we  had  acted  with  the  same  phUosopfeical  spi- 
rit in  our  attempts  to  cure  the  disease  of  poverty ; 
and  having  found  that  the  pouring  in  of  fresh  sup* 
jdies  of  labor  only  tended  to  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms, had  tried  what  would  be  the  effect  of  with- 
holding a  little  these  supplies. 

In  all  old  and  fully-peopled  states  it  is  from  this 
method,  and  this  alone,  that  we  can  rati(kially  ex- 
pect any  essential  and  permanent  melioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  people. 

In  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  proportion,  of  the 
quantity  of  provisions  to  the  number  of  ccmsumers 
in  any  country,  our  attention  would  naturally  be 
&rst  directed  to  the  increasing  of  the  absolute 
quanti^  of  provisions ;  but  finding  that  as  fast  as 
we  did  this,  the  number  of  consumers  more  than 
kept  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  all  our  exerti(xis  we 
were  still  as  far  as  ever  behind,  we  should  be  convin- 
ced that  our  effort3  directed  only  in  this  way  would 
never  succeed.  It  would  appear  to  be  setting  the 
tortoise  to  catch  the  hare.  Finding  therefore,  tha^ 
from  the  laws  of  nature  we  could  not  proportion 
the  food  to  the  population,  our  next  attempt  should 
naturally  be  to  proportion  the  population  to  the 
feod.    If  we  can  persuade  the-hare  to  go  to  sleep 
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the  tortoise  may  have  some  chance  of  overtaking 
her. 

We  are  not  however  to  relax  our  efforts  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  provisions ;  but  to  com<* 
bine  another  effort  with  it,  that  of  keeping  the  po- 
pulation when  once  it  has  been  overtaken,  at  such 
a  distance  behind  as  to  effect  the  relative  propor- 
tion which  we  desire  ;  and  thus  unite  the  two  grand 
desiderata,  a  great  actual  population  and  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  squalid  poverty  and  dependence 
are  comparatively  but  little  known ;  two  objects 
which  are  far  from  being  incompatible. 

If  we  be  really  serious  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  such  general  research,  tlie  mode  of  essen* 
tially  and  permanently  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  we  must  explain  to  them  the  true  nature 
of  their  situation,  and  show  them  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  supplies  of  labor  is  the  only  possible 
way  of  really  rising  its  price ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves being  the  possessors  of  this  commodity  have 
alone  the  power  to  do  this. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  mode  of  diminishing 
poverty,  as  so  perfecdy  clear  in  theory,  and  so  in- 
variably confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  every  other 
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eommodity  that  is  lHt>ught  to  market,  that  nothmg 
but  its  being  shown  to  be  calculated  to  produce 
greater  evils  diaa  it  proposes  to  remed§r,  can  justi* 
fy  us  in  not  making  die  attempt  to  put  it  into  exe-- 
cution. 
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ONE  objection  whicli  perhaps  will  be 
made  to  this  plan»  is  diat  from  which  akme  it  de- 
rives its  value — a  market  rather  understocked  with 
labor.  This  imist  luidoubledljr  take  |dace  in  a 
certain  degree  ;  but  by  no  means  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  aSeet  the  wealth  and  prosperi^  of  the  coun- 
try. The  way  m  which  we  are  going  on  at  jm^* 
seal,  andtheenormoas  increase  in  the  pice  c^  pro- 
visions^  winch  seema  to  threaten  us,  willtendmuch 
more  efibetuaHy  to  oiaUe  foreigners  to  undersett 
u$>in  the  markets  of  Europe  than  the  phm  now  pro- 
posed* If  the  population  of  this  country  were  bet- 
ter pixsportioned  to  its  food,,  the  nominal  price  of 
lidM)r  mi^  be  lower  than  it  is  now,  and  yet  be 
snflbcieBt  to  maintain  a  wife  and  six  ehildren^^^ 
But  putting  iftus  subject  crf^a  market  understocked 
with  l^>or,  in  the  most  unfavorable  point  of  view, 
if  &e  rich  will  not  submit  to  a  slight  inconvenience 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  attainment  of  what 
thsy  profess,  to  desin^  they  caMot  resdly  be  in 
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earnest  in  their  professions.  Their  benevolence 
to  the  poor  must  be  either  childish  play  or  hypo- 
crisy ;  it  must  be  either  to  amuse  themselves  or  to 
pacify  the  minds  of  the  common  people  wiA  a 
mere  show  of  attention  to  their  wants.  To  wish 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  enabling 
them  to  command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  neces^ 
sariesand  comfor^  of  life,  and  then  to  complain 
of  high  wages,  is  the  act  of  a  silly  boy  who  gives 
away  his  cake  and  then  cries  for  it.  A  market 
overstocked  with  labor,  and  an  ample  rdnunera- 
tion  to  each  laborer,  are  objects  perfectly  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  In  the  annals  of  the 
world  they  never  existed  together ;  and  to  couple 
them  6ven  in  imagination  betrays  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  principles  of  political  econo« 
,  my. 

A  second  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this 
plan  is,  the  diminution  of  population  that  it  would 
cause.  It  is  to  be  considered  however,  that  this 
diminution  is  merely  relative ;  and  when  once  this 
relative  diminution  liad  been  effected,  by  keeping 
^  population  stationary,  while  the  supply  of  food 
had  increased,  it  might  then  start  afresh,  and  con- 
tinue mcreasbg  for  ages,  with  the  increase  of  food^ 
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maintaining  always  the  same  relative  proportion 
to  it.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  this  country, 
with  a  proper  direction  of  the  national  industry, 
might,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries,  contain 
two  or  three  tinies  its  presefft  population,  and  yet 
every  man,  in  the  kingdom  be  much  better  fed  and 
dothed  than  he  is  at  present  While  the  springs 
of  industry  continue  in  vigor,  and  a  sufficient  part 
of  that  industry  is  directed  to  agriculture,  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehensions  of  a  deficient  pq>u!a* 
tion ;  and  nothing  perhaps  would  tend  so  strongly 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  industri^  and  economy  among 
the  poor,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  that  their  hap- 
piness  must  always  depend  principally  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  that  if  they  obey  their  passions  in  op- 
position to  their  reason,  or  be  not  industrious  and 
frugal  while  they  are  single  men,  'to  save  a  sum 
fbr  the  common  contingencies  of  the  married  state, 
they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  natural  evils  which 
Frovidence  has  prepared  for  those  who  disobey  its 
repeated  admonitions.  . 

A  third  objection  which  niay  be  started  to  tliis 
plan,  and  the  only  one  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  any  kind  of  plausibility  is,  that  by  ^ideavor^ 
ii^  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  restraint  on  the  poor, 
we  may  increase  the  quantity  of  vice  relating  to 
the  sex. 
v.oLrL.  yy 
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I  ^lould  be  extitmely  sorry  to  s^  ahy  thi^g, 
which  could  eithet  directfjr  or  i^emotcly  be  cort- 
strued  tirtfavorably  to  the*  cause  of  virtue ;  but  I 
certainly  cannot  think  tlmt  the  rices  Which  relate 
tb  tfie  sex,  ate  the  onl^  vices  which  are  to  be  C6rii 
^ered  in  a  moral  quiestion ;  or  that  they  are  tVcA 
the  greatest  and  most  degrading  to  the  human 
chtoticter.  They  can  rarely  or  never  be  commit- 
ted  without  producing  unhappincss  somewhere 
or  other,  and  .therefore  ought  always  to  be  strong- 
ly reprobated ;  but  there  alis  other  vices,  the  ef- 
fetets  df  which  are  still  morie  pernicious ;  and  there 
are  othet  situations  which  lead  more  certainly  to 
mbrsd  ofetices  than  the  refraining  from  marriage* 
P«>fweriFul  as  may  be  the  temptations  to  a  breat^h 
ot*eha^ty,  I  am  inclined  to  4hink  that  they  are 
impotent,  in  comparison  of  the  temptations  aris- 
ing from  Continiied  distress.  A  krge  cfass  of  wo- 
men, and  inany  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  pass  a 
considerable  part  of  their  lives  in  cMstity ;  but  t 
believe  there  will  be  found  very  few  who  pass 
thtough  the  ordeal  of  squalid  and  hopeless  pover- 
ty,  dr  even  of  long  continued  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, without  a  cofnsider^e  moral  degt^* 
d^idti  of  chamcter. 

Ift  the  higher  aiid  midcUe  classes  of  sbcietjrv  (t 
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is  4  Qk^elancboly  and  ^istj^ssing  sight  to  olpserve, 
not  unfreque^tly;,  ^  man  pf  a  q^b^  ^  ipgeiiu- 
ous  disposition^  .once  feeli^Iy  ^ve  to  ^  sensp  pf 
honor  an4  integrity,  ^^ually  sinl^f^g  ^ni^erjhe 
pressure  ;of  circumstances,  making  his  exui^e^  at 
first  \yi^  a  blush  of  conscious  sh^i^e^  ^Ihud  eS 
seeing  the  feces  of  his  friends  from  whom  he  m^y 
have  borrowed  money,  reduced  to  the  iHeanc^t 
tricks  uod  subterfuges  to  dalay  ^  ^^o^d  ^  {>ay-» 
ment  of  his  ji^st  debts ;  till  uk^nately  grown  finmir 
liar  with  falsehood,  suiid  at  enmity  ^ith  the  worJdi 
he  loses  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  man. 

To  the  g^nenil  prevalence  of  i^igem^e,  apf} 
the  extraordinary  encouragements  which  we  a£br4 
in  this  country  to  a  total  w^nt  of  fwesight  and  pr^i. 
dence  among  the  common  people,^  is  to  be  ^i- 


^  Mr.  Colquhottn,4;p€aking  of  the  poor  ki»^9  observes, 
that  « in  spite  of  ^U  the  ingenious  arguments  >ehich  liave 
"been  used  in  favor  of  a  system)  admitted  to  be  wisely 
«  conceived  in  its  origin,  the  effects  it  has  produced  in- 
"  contestibly  prove,  that  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the 
«  poor,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  inthe  execu- 
«  tion.  If  it  yrer?  no^  so,  it  is  iitoppssible  that  tj^ere  could 
"  exist  in  the  metropolis  ^uch  an  inconceivable  portion  of 
"  huipan  misery  amidst  examples  of  munificence  and  be- 
"  ncvolance  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  country'*  Po- 
Uce  of  Metropolis,  c.  xiii*  p.  >359. 
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buted  the  principal  part  of  those  continual  depre- 
dations on  property,  and  other  more  attrocious 
crimes,  which  drive  us  to  the  painful  resource  of 
such  a  number  of  executions.'  According  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  above  twenty  thousand  misera- 
ble individuals  of  various  classes  rise  up  every 
morning  without  'knowing  how  or  by  what  means 
they  are  to  be  supported  during  the  passing  day, 
or  where  in  many  instances,  they  are  to  lodge  on 
the  succeeding  night.*  It  is  by  these  unhappy 
persons  that  the  principal  depredations  on  the  pub- 
lic are  committed;  and  supposing  but  few  of 
diem  to  be  married,  and  driven  to  these  acts, 
from  die  necessity  of  supporting  their  children ; 
yet  still  it'  will  not  cease  to  be  true,  that  the  too 
great  frequency  of  marriage  among  the  poorest 
classes  is  (Mie  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  temp- 


In  the  effects  of  the  poor  lawsy  I  fullf  agree  with  Mr. 
Colquhoun;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  admitting 
that  the  system  was  well  conceived  in  its  origin.  I  attri- 
bute still  more  evil  to  the  original  ill  conception^  than  to 
the  subsequent  ill  execution. 

^  Mr.  Colquhoun  observes,  that* « Indigence  in  the 
«  present  state  of  society,  maybe  considered  as  a  princi- 
^<  pal  cause  of  the  increase  of  crimes."  Police  of  Me- 
tfopolis,  c.  xiii*  p.  353. 

*  Td*  c.  xi*  p*  313. 
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tations  to  these  crimes.  A  considerable  part  of 
these  unhappy  wretches  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  the  offspring  of  such  marriages,  educated  in 
workhouses  where  every  vice  is  propogated,  or 
bred  up  at  home  in  filth  and  rags,  and  with  an 
utter  ignorance  of  every  moral  obligation. «  A 
Still  greater  part  perhaps  consists  of  persons  who 
being  unable  for  some  time  to  get  employment 
owing  to  Ae  full  supply  of  labor,  have  been  ui^- 
cd  to  these  extremities  by  their  temporary  wants, 
and  having  thus  lost  their  characters,  are  rejected, 
even  when  their  labor  may  be  wanted,  by  the 
well-founded  caution  of  civil  society.* 


^  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xi.  xii.  p.  355,  370. 
s  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  c.  xiii.  p.  353  et  seq.     In 
so  large  a  town  as  London,  which  mast  necessarily  en- 
courage a  prodigious  influx  of  strangers  from  the  country, 
there  must  be  always  a  great  many  persons  out  of  work ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  public  institution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  casual  poor,  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  pro* 
posed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  (c.  xiii.  p.  S71.)  would,  under 
very  judicious  management,  produce  more  good  than 
evil.     But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
^  sary,  that  if  work  were  provided  by  the  in|titution,  the 
sum  that  a  man  could  earn  by  it  should  be  less  than  the 
worst  paid  common  labor;  otherwise  the  claimants  would 
rapidly  increase,  and  the  funds  would  soon  be  inadequate 
to  their  object.     Iti  the  institution  at  Hamburgh,  which 
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When  mdigence  does  not  produce  overt  acts  of 
vice,  it  palsies  every  virtue.  Uoder  the  continued 
temptaticms  to  a  breaoh  of  chasttt}st^ca&ionai  &ii* 
ures  may  take  place,  and  the  moral  sensibility  in 


appears  to  havt  been  the  fiost  successful  of  any  yet  eata? 
blished,  the  nature  of  the  work  was  such,  that  though 
paid  above  the  usual  price,  a  person  could  not  easily  eara 
by  it  more  than  eighteen  pence  a  week.  Ityn^as  thfe  de*> 
termined  principle  of  the  managers  of  the  inlstitution  to 
reduce  the  support  which  they  gave,  lower  than  what  any 
industrious  man  or  woman  in  suck  circumstances  could 
earn.  (Account  «f  the  management  of  the  poor  in  Ham- 
burgh, by  C.  Voght,  p.  18.)  And  it  is  to  this  principle 
that  they  attribute  their  success.  It  should  be  observed 
however,  that  neither  the  institution  at  Hamburgh,  Jior 
that  planned  by  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria,  has  subsist- 
ed long  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  their 
permanent  good  effects.  It  will  not  admit  oJT  a  doubt  that 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  their  first  esta- 
blishment, remove  a  great  quantity  of  distress^  The 
•nly  question  is,  whether,  as  succeeding  generations 
arise,  the  increasing  funds  necessary  for  their  support, 
and  the  increasing  numbers  that  become  dependent,  are 
not  greater  evils  than  that  which  was  to  be  remedied ; 
and  whether  the  country  will  not  ultimately  be  left  with 
as  much  mendicity  as  before,  besides  all  the  poverty  and 
dependence  accumulated  in  the  public  institutions.  This 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  case  in  England  at  present.  1 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  more  beggars  if  we 
had  no  poor  laws. 
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other  respects,  not  be  very  strikingly  impaired ; 
but  the  continued  temptations  which  beset  hopeless 
poverty,  and  the  strong  sense  of  injustice  that  ge- 
nertfliy  accomtianies  it  from  an  ignorance  of  its 
true  cause,  tend  so  powerfillly  to  sour  the  disposi^- 
tioh,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  deaden  the  moral 
sense,  that,  'generally  speaking,  virtue  takes  her 
flight  clear  away  from  the  tainted  spot,  and  does 
not  6ften  return. 

Eveh  with  respect  to  the  vices  which  relate  to 
the  sex,  marriage  has  been  found  to  be  by  no 
Ineans  a  complete  remedy.  Among  thcv  higher 
Glasses,  our  Doctors  Commons,  and  the  lives  that 
lAny  married  men  are  know  to  lead,  sufficiently 
prove  this ;  and  the  same  kind  of  vice,  though  not 
so  much  heard  of  among  the  lower  classes  of  peo- 
j^le,  owing  to  their  indifference  and  want  of  delica- 
cy c^n  these  subjects,  is  probably  not  very  much 
less  frequent. 

Add  to  this,  Ait  squalid  poverty,  particularly 
when  joined  witfi  idleness,  is  a  state  the  most  un- 
&vorable  to  chastity  that  can  well  be  conceived. — 
The  passion  is  as  strong,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  other 
situations,  and  every  restraint  on  it  from  personal 
respect,  or  a  sense  of  morality  is  generally  remov- 
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ed.  There  is  a  degree  of  squalid  poverty,  in 
which,  if  a  girl  was  brought  up,  I  should  say  that 
her  being  really  modest  at  twenty  was  an  absolute 
miracle.  Those  persons  must  have  extnaordinaiy 
minds  indeed,  and  such  as  are  not  usually  formed 
under  similar  circumstances,  who  can  continue  to 
respect  themselves,  when  no  other  perscxi  what- 
ever respects  them.  If  the  children  thus  brought 
up  were  even  to  marry  at  twenty,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  passed  some  years  in  vicious 
habits  before  that  period. 

If  after  all,  however,  these  arguments  should  ap- 
pear insufficient ;  if  we  reprobate  the  idea  of  endea- 
voring to  encourage  the  virtue  of  moral  restraiit 
among  the  poor,  from  a  fear  of  producing  vice; 
and  if  we  think  that  to  facilitate  marriage  by  all 
possible  means  is  a  point  of  the  first  consquence  to 
the  morality  and  happiness  of  the  people,  let  us 
act  consistently,  and  before  we  proceed,  endeavor 
to  make  oiu^lvesr  acquainted  with  the  mode  by 
which  ^one  we  can  effect  our  object. 
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IT  is  an  evident  t^nth,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  rate  qf  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  increase  of  population  must  be  limited  by  it,  at 
least  after  the  food  has  once  been  divided  into  the 
smallest  shares  that  will  support  life.  All  the  chil- 
dren bom  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  keep 
up  the  population  to  this  level,  must  necessarily 
perish,  unless  room  be  made  for  them  by  the  deaths 
of  g^own  persons.  It  has  appeared  indeed,  clear- 
ly in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  in  all  old  states 
the  marriages  ^nd  births  depend  principally  upon 
the  deaths,  and  that  there  is  no  encouragement  to 
early  unions  so  powerful  as  a  great  mortality.  To 
act  consistently  therefore,  we  should  facilitate,  in- 
i^ead  of  foolishly  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  impede 
the  operations  of  nature  in  producin]g  this  mortali- 
ty ;  and  if  we  dread  the  too  frequent  visitz^tion  of 
the  horrid  form  of  famine,  we  should  sedulously 
encourage  the  other  forms  of  destruction  \vhich  we 
voL  ii.  z  z 
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compel  nature  to  use.  Instead  of  recommending 
cleanliness  to  thfe  poor,  we  should  encourage  con- 
trary habits.  In  our  towns,  wc  should  make  the 
streets  narrower,  croud  more  people  into  the 
houses,  and  court  the  return  of  the  plague.  In  the 
country,  we  should  build  our  villages  near  stag* 
'  nant  pools,  and  particularly  encoura^  settlements 
ki  all  marshy  and  unwholesome  situations.  ^  But 
above  all,  we  should  reprobate  specific  remedies 
for  ravaging  diseases,  and  those  benevolent,  but 
much  mistaken  meni  who  have  thought  they  were 
doing  a  service  to  mankind  by  proje.cting  schemes 
fqr  the  total  extirpation  of  particular  disorders. — 
If  by  these  and  similar  means,  the  annual  mortali- 


>  ^  Necker,  spealang  of  the  proportion  of  the  births  in 
France,  makes  use  of  a  new  and  Instructive  expression 
on  this  subject,  though  he  hardly  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  it  himself.  He  says,  ^^Le  nombre  des  naissan* 
^'  cesest  acelui  des  habitans  de  un  a  Tingt-trois  et  yingt- 
"  quatre  dans  les  lieux  contraries  fiar  la  nature^  oupar 
«  </et  circotutancet  moralen:  ce  meme  rapport  dans  la  plus 
«  grande  parxie  de  la  France,  est  de  un  a  25,  25},  and  96." 
Administ.  des  Finances,  torn*  i*  c*  ix,  p.  254.  12mo.  It 
vould  appear  therefore,  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
than  to  settle  people  in  marshy  situations,  and  oppress 
them  by  a  bad  government,  in  order  to  attain  what  politi- 
cians have  hitherto  considered  as  sp  desirable — a  great 
proportion  of  marriages  and  a  great  proportion  of  births. 
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tj  were  increased  from  1  in  36  or  40,  to  1  in  18  or 
20,  we  might  probably  every  one  of  us  marry  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  ypt  few  be  absolutely 
starved. 

If  however  we  all  marry  at  this  age,  and  yet  still 
continue  our /exertions  to  imp^e.the  operations  of 
Bature,  wef  may  rest  assured  that  ail  our  efforts  will 
be  vain.  Nature  will  not,  nor  cannot  be  defeated 
in  her.  purposes.  The  necessary  mortality  must 
come,  in  some  form  or  other ;  and  the  extirpation 
of  one  disease  will  only  be  the  signal  for  the  birth 
of  another  pel*haps  more  fatal.  We  cannot  lower 
the  waters  of  misery  by  pressing  them  down  in 
different  places,  \yhich  must  necessarily  make 
them  rise  somewhere  else :  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  hope  to  effect  our  purpose  is  by  drawing 
them  off.  >  To  this  course  nature  is  constantly  di- 
recting  our  attention  by  the  chastisements  which 
await  a  contrary  conduct.  These  chastisements 
are  more  or  less  severe,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
greein  which  her  admonitions  produce  their  in- 
tended effect.  In  this  country  at  present,  these 
admonitions  are  by  no  means  entirely  neglected. 
The  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  her  chastisements  are  in 
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consequence  moderate :  but  if  we  were  all  to  marry 
at  the  age  of  pi^berty  they  would  be  severe  indeed. 
Political  evils  would  probably  be  added  to  physi- 
cal, A  people  goaded  by  constant  distress,  and 
visited  by  frequent  return's  of  famine,  could  not  be 
kept  down  by,  a  crllel  despotism.  We  should  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  the  people  in  Egypt  or  Abys-^ 
sinia;  and  I  would  ask,  whether  in  that  case  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  be  more  virtuous  ? 

Physicians  have  long  remarked  the  great  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  diseases ;  and  that,  while 
some  appear  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  human  care 
and  skill,  others  seem  to  become  in  proportion 
m6re  malignant  and  fatal.  Dr.  William  Heber- 
den  published  not  long  since,  some  valuable  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  deducfed  from  the  London 
bilk  of  mortality.  In  his  preface,  speaking  of 
these  biUs,  he  says,  "  the  gk^adual  changes  they  ex* 
**  hibit  in  particular  disease&j  correspond  to  the  al- 
"  teratibns  which  hi  time  are  known  to  take  place^ 
"  in  the  chainnels  through  which  the  great  stream 
"  of  iftartality  is  constantiy  flowing."*     In  the 


'  Obsenratibns  on  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  differmt 
biseases.  Preface,  p.  v.  4to.  ISOtk 
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body  of  his  work  aftei^wards,  speaking  of  some 
particular  diseases,  ,he  observes  with  that  candour 
which  always  distinguishes  true  science  5  '*  It  is 
**  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  all  the 
"changes  which  may  be  observed  to  take  place 
"  in  the  history  of  diseases*  'Nor  is  it  any  di§- 
«  grace  to  physicians,  if  their  causes  are  often  so 
**  gradual  in  their  operation,  or  so  subtle  as  to  elude 
•'  investigation."* 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  axjcused  of  presumption, 
in  venturing  to  suggest,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, such  changes  must  take  place ;  and  per- 
haps without  any  alteration  in  those  proximate  cau- 
ses which  are  usually  looked  to  on  these  occasions. 
If  this  should  appear  to  be  true,  it  will  not  seem 
extraordinary  that  the  rtiost  skilful  and  scientific 
physicians,  whose  business  it  is  principally  to  in- 
vestigate  proximate  causes,  should  sometimes 
search  for  Aese  causes  in  vain. 

In  a  country  which  keeps  its*  population  at  a 
certain  standard^  if  the  aven^  number  of  mar- 
riages and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident  that  the 

- 

^  Obserrations  on  the  Increase  uid  Decrease  of  differ- 
ent Diseases,  p.  4  3»  4lo.  1 80 1  • 
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average  number  of  deaths  will  also  be  given ;  and 
to  use  Dr.  Heberden's  metaphor,  the  channels 
through  which  the  great  stream  of  mentality  is 
constantly  flowing,  will  always  convey  off  a  given 
cpantity*    Now  if  we  stop  up  any  of  these  chan- 
nels, it  is  most  perfectly  clear  that  the  stream  of 
mortality  must  run  with  greater  force  through 
some  of  the  other  channels ;  that  is,  if  we  eradi- 
cate some  diseases^  others  will  become  prc4)ortioii- 
ally  more  fatal.     In  this  case  the  only  distinguish- 
able cause  is  the  darning  up  a  necessary  outlet  of 
mortality.  ^    Nature,  in  the  attainment  of  her  great 
purposes,  seems  always  to  seize  upon  the  weak- 
est part*     If  this  part  be  made  strong  by  human 
skill,  she  seizes  upon  tlie  next  weakest  part,  and 
^  on  in  succession  ;  not  like  a  capricious  deity, 
with  an  intention  to  sport  with  our  sufferings^  and 
constantly  to  defeat  our  labors ;  but  like  a  kind 
though  sometimes  severe  instructor,  with  the  in- 
tention of  teaching  us  to  make  all  parts  strong, 
and  to  chace  vice  and  misery  from  the  earth.    In 
avoiding  one  fault  we  are  too  apt  to  run  Into  some 


*  The  way  in  which  it  operates  is  probably  by  increasing 
poverty,  in  consequence  of  a  supply  of  labor  too  n^id 
for  the  demand. 
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Other;  but  i^e  altrays  find  nature  faithful  to  her 
great  object,  at  every  feilge  step  we  commit,  ready 
to  admonish  us  of  our  errors,  by  the  infliction  oT 
some  physical  or  moral  evil.  If  the  prevalence  of 
the  preventive  check  to  population  m  a  sufficient 
degree,  were  to  remove  many  of  those  diseases 
which  now  afflict  us,  yet  be  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  vice  of  promiscuous 
intercourse,  it  is  probable  that  the  disorders  and 
unhappiness,  the  physical  and  moral  evils  arising 
from  this  vice,  would  increase  in  strength  and  de* 
gree,  and  admonishing  us  severely  of  our  error, 
wpuld  point  to  the  only  line  of  conduct  approved 
by  nature,  reason,  and  religion,  abstinence  from 
marriage  till  we  can  support  our  children  and  chas- 
tity till  that  period  arrives. 

In  the  case  just  stated,  in  which  the  population 
and  the  number  of  marriages  are  supposed  to  be 
fixed,  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  ^he  mortality 
of  som^  diseases,  from  the  diminution  or  extinc- 
tion of  others,  is  capable  of  matheinatical  demon- 
stration. The.  only  obscurity  whiph  can  possibly 
involve  this  subject,  arises  from  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  a 
diminution  of  mortality  in  increasing  the  popula- 
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tion,  or  in  decreasing  the  number  of  marriages. 
That  the  removal  of  any  of  the  particular  causes 
of  mortality  can  have  no  further  effect  upon  popu- 
lation than  the  means  of  subsistenqe  will  allow ; 
and  that  it  has  little  influence  on  these  means  of 
subsistence  is  aiact,  of  which  I  hope  the  reader  is 
already  convinced.  Of  its  operation  in  tending  to 
prevent  marriage,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for 
fresh  supplies  of  children,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  had  this  effect,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
plague,  which  had  so  long  and  so  dreadfully  rava- 
ged this  country,  Dr,  Heberden  draws  a  striking 
picture  of  the  favorable  change  observed  in  the 
health  of  the  people  of  England  since  this  period ; 
and  justly  attributes  it  to  the  improvements  which 
have  gradually  taken  place,  not  only  in  London 
hut  in  all  great  towns ;  and  in  the  manner  of  living 
throughout  the  kingdom,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cleanliness  and  ventilation".  But  these  causes 
would  not  have  produced  the  effect  observed,  if 
they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
the  preventive  check;  and  probably  the  spirit  of 

■'■  ■ "  ■■  '        ^"  '  ■■■■■■■■       M         ■■ll»MI.I  I      I    .!»■  .  g» 

1  Observ.  on  Inc.  and  Dec.  of  Diseases,  p^  35w 
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cleanliness,  and  better  mode  of  living,  which  then 
be^n  to  prevail,  by  spreading  more  generally  a 
decent  and  useful  pride,  principally  contributed  to 
this  increase.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
marriages  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  great  decrease  of  mortality,  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  plague,  and  the  striking  reduction  of  the 
deaths  in  the  dysentery. '  While  these,  and  some 
other  disorders  became  almost  evanescent,  con- 
sumption, palsy,  apoplexy,  gout,  lunacy,  and 
tibe  small-pox,  became  more  mortal.*  The  widen- 
ing of  these  drains  was  necessary  to  cany  off  the 
population  which  still  remained  redundant,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  operation  of  the  pre- 
^v^ntive  check,  and  the  part  which  was  annually 
disposed  of  and  enabled  to  subsist  by  the  increase 
of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  ih  the  sketch  of  his  benevolent 
plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  casual  small-pox, 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  mortality  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  this  distemper,  attributes 
to  it  the  slow  progress  of  population,  and  makes 

^  Observ.  on  Inc.  and  Dec.  of  Diseases,  p.  34« 
*  Idem,  p.  36  et  seq. 

vol.  ii.  a  a  a 
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some  curious  calculations  on  the  favorable  effects 
which  would  be  produced  in  this  respect  by  its  ex  - 
termination.  *     Hb  conclusions  however,  I  fear, 
would  not  follow  from  his  premises.     I  am  far 
from  doubting  that  millions  and  millions  of  human 
beings  have  been  destroyed  by  the  small-pox* 
But  were  its  devastations,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  sup- 
poses, many  thousand  degrees  greater  than  the 
plague,*  I  should  still  doubt  whether  the  average 
population  of  the  earth  had  been  diminished  hf 
them.    The  small-pox  is  certsunly  one  of  the  chan- 
nels, and  a  very  broad  one,  which  nature  has  open- 
ed for  the  last  thousand  years,  to  keep  down  the 
population  to  the  level  of  'the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  but  had  this  been  closed,  others  would  have 
become  wider,  or  new  ones  would  have  been  form- 
ed.   In  ancient  times  the  mortality  from  war  and 
the  plague  was  incomparibly  greater  than  in  mo- 
dem.    On  the  gradual  diminution  of  this  stream 
of  mort^ty,  the  generation,  and  almost  uiuversal 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  is  a  great  and  striking 
instance  of  oixe  of  those  changes  in  the  channels  of 


*  Vol.  i.  part  ii.  sect.  v.  and  vi. 

*  Id*8,viii.  p.  164. 
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mortality,  which  ought  to  awaken  our  att€ntU>n, 
and  animate  us  to  patient  and  persevering  investi- 
gati<xi.      For  my  own  part,  I  feel  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  if  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox 
should  extirpate  the  small-pox,  and  yet  the  tium* 
b^r  of  marriages  continue  the  same,  we  shall  find 
a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the  increased  mor- 
tality  of  some  other  diseases.     Nothing  could  pre- 
vent thb  effect  but  a  sudden  start  in  our  agricul- 
tiire ;  and  should  this  take  place,  which  I  fear  we 
have  not  much  reason  to  expect,  it  will  not  be 
owing  to  the  number  of  children  saved  from  deffli 
by  the  cow-pox  inoculation,  but  to  the  alarms  oc- 
casioned among  the  people  of  property  by  the  late 
scarcities,  and  to  the  increased  gains  of  farmers, 
which  have  b^en  so  absurdly  reprobated.     I  am 
strongly  however  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  num. 
ber  of  marriages  will  not,  in  this  case,  remain  the 
same ;  but  that  the  gradual  light  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  thrown  on  this  interesting  topic  of 
human  inquiry,  will  teach  us  how  to  make  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  mortal  disorder,  a  real  blessing  to  us, 
a  real  improvement  in  the  general  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  society. 

If,  on  contemplating  the  increase  of  vice  which 
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might  contingently  follow  an  attempt  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  moral  restraint^  and  the  increase  of 
misery  that  must  necessarily  follow  the  attempts  to 
encourage  marriage  and  population,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  not  to  interfere  in  any  respect,  but 
to  leave  every  man  to  his  own  free  choice,  and 
responsible  only  to  God  for  the  evil  which  he  does 
in  either  way ;  this  is  all  I  contend  for ;  I  would 
on  no  account  do  more ;  but  I  contend  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  very  far  from  doing  this. 
^  Among  the  lower  classes,  where  the  point  is  of 
tre  greatest  importance,  the  poor  laws  afford  a  di- 
rect, constant,  and  systematical  encouragement  to 
marriage,  by  removing  from  each  individual  that 
heavy  responsibility  which  he  would  incur  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  for  bringing  beings^  into  the  world 
which  he  could  not  support.  Our  private  bei\evo- 
lence  has  the  same  direction  as  the  poor  laws,  and 
almost  invariably  tends  to  facilitate  the  rearing  of 
families,  and  to  equalize  as  much  as  possible,  the 
circumstances  of  married  and  single  men. 

Among  the  higher  classes  of  people,  the  supe- 
rior distinctions  which  married  women  receive, 
and  the  marked  inattentions  to  wliich  single  wo- 
men  of  advanced  age  are  exposed,  enable  many 
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men  who  are  neither  agreeable  in  mind  or  person, 
and  are  besides  in  the  wane  of  life,  to  choose  a 
partner  aiViong  the  young  and  fair  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  nature  seems  to  dictate,  to  persons 
of  nearly  their  own  age  and  accomplishments.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  the  fear  of  being 
an  old  maid,  and  of  that  silly  and  unjust  ridicule 
which  folly  sometimes  attaches  to  this  name,  drives 
many  women  into  the  marriage  union  with  men 
whom  they  dislike,  or  at  best  to  whom  they  arc 
perfectly  indifferent  Such  marriages  must  to 
every  delicate  mind  appear  little  better  than  legal 
prostitutions ;  and  they  often  burden  the  earth 
with  unnecessary  children,  without  compensating 
for  it  by  an  accession  of  happines  and  virtue  to  the 
parties  themselves. 

Throughout  all  the  ranks  of  societj^,  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  respecting  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  marriage,  cannot  but  have  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence.. The  man  who  thinks  that  in  going  out 
of  the  world  without  leaving  representatives  behind 
him,  he  shall  have  failed  in  an  important  duty  to 
society,  will  be  disposed  to  force  rather  than  to 
repress  his  inclinations  on  this  subject ;  and  when 
his  reason  represents  to  him  the  difficulties  attend- 
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ing  a  family,  he  wiU  endeavor  not  to  attend  to- 
these  suggestions,  will  still  deterfnine  to  venture, 
pnd  will  hope  that  in  the  discharge  of  wllat  he  con- 
ceives to  be  his  duty,  he  shall  not  be  deserted  by 
Rx)vidence. 

In  a  civUized  country,  such  as  England,  where 
a  taste  for  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  life  pre* 
vail  among  a  very  large  class  of  peojde,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  encouragements  to  marriage  from 
positive  mstitutions  and  prevailing  opmions,  ^HHild 
entirely  obscure  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  on 
this  subject ;  but  still  they  contribute  to  make  it 
comparatively  weak  and  indistinct.     And  till  this 
obscurity  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  poor  arc 
undeceived  with  respect  to  the  principal  cause  of 
Aeir  past  poverty,  and  taught  to  know  that  th^ir 
future  hairiness  or  misery  must  depend  chiefly 
upon  themselves,  it  cannot  be  said  that  With  regard 
to  the  great  questic»i  of  marriage,  we  leave  eveigr 
man  to  his  own  free  and  fair  choice. 
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IT  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  a  doctrine 
which  attributes  the  greatest  part  of  the  sufferings 
0f  the  lower  classes  of  society  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, is  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  asaf- 
fi3rding  a  tempting  opportunity  to  governments  of 
oppressing  their  subjects  at  pleasure,  and  laying 
die  whole  blame  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  im- 
prudence of  die  poor.  We  are  not  however  to 
trust  to  first  appearances ;  and  I  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  consider  this  subject  deeply  will  be  convinced, 
Aat  nothing  would  so  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  rational  freedom,  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  generally  circulated  of  the  principal 
cause  of  poverty ;  and  that  the  ignorance  of  this 
«ause,  and  the  natural  ^consequences  of  this  igno- 
rance form  at  present-one  of  the  chief  obstacles  te 
its  progress. 
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The  pressure  of  distress  on  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  with  the  habit  of  attributing  this  distress 
to  their  rulers,  appears  to  m^  to  be  the  rock  of  de- 
fence, the  castle,  the  guardi  m  spirit  of  despotism. 
It  affords  to  the  tyrant  the  fatal  and  unanswerable 
plea  of  necessity.  It  is  the  reason  that  eveiy  free 
government  tends  constantly  to  its  destruction; 
and  that  its  appointed  guardians  become  daily  less 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  power.  It  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  have  failed,  and  that  almost  every  revolu- 
'  tion,  after  long  and  painful  sacrifices,  has  termina- 
ted in  a  military  despotism.  While  any  dissatis- 
fied man  of  talents  has  power  to  persuade  the  low- 
er classes  of  people  that  all  their  poverty  and  dis- 
tress arise  solely  from  the  iniquity  of  the  govern* 
raent,  though  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  what 
they  suffer  is  unconnected  with  this  cause,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  seeds  of  fresh  discontents  and  fresh 
revolutions  are  continually  sowing.  When  an  es- 
tablished govemment  has  been  destroyed,  finding 
that  their  poverty  is  not  removed,  their  resentmeiA 
naturally  falls  upon  the  su<!bessors  to  power ;  and 
when  these  have  been  immolated  without  produ-. 
cing  the  desired  effect,  other  sacrifices  are  called 
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fpr,  and  so  on  mthout  end.  Are  we  to  be  surpri- 
sed,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  majority 
of  well  disposed  people,  finding  that  a  government 
with  proper  restrictions  was  unable  to  support  it* 
self  against  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  weary  and 
exhausted^  with  perpetual  change  to  which  they 
could  see  no  end,  should  give  up  the  struggle  in 
despair^  aiid  throw  themselves  iiito  the  arms  of  the  . 
first  power  which  could  afford  th^ni  protection 
against  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 

A  mob,  which  is  generally  the  growth  of  si  re- 
4undant  population  goaded  by  resentment  for  real 
sufferings,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  quarter  from 
which  they  originate,  is  of  all  monsters  the  most 
fatal  to  freedom.  It  fosters  a  prevailing  tyranny, 
^d  engenders  one  where  it  was  not ;  and  though, 
in  its  dreadful  fits  of  resentment,  it  appears  occa^ 
ftionally  to  devour  its  unsightly  offspring;  yet  no 
sooner  is  the  horrid  deed  committed,  than  however 
unwilling  it  may  be  to  propogate  such  a  breed,  it 
immedi^ely  groans  with  a  new  birth. 

Oi  the  tendency  of  mobs  to  produce  tyrantiy, 
we  may  not  be  long  witlrait  an  example  in  this 
country.  As  a  friend  to  freedom,  and  naftians^ 
an  enemy  tq  large  standing  armies,  it  is  with  ex- 
ifoi  ii.  b  b  b 
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treme  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled  to  acknovcr- 
ledge,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  organized 
force  in  the  country,  the  distresses  of  the  ^jeople 
during  the  late  scarcities,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  and  folly  of  many  among  the  high- 
er classes,  might  have  driven  them  to  commit 
the  most  dreadful  outrages,  and  ultimately  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine* 
Should  such  periods  often  recur,  a  rebinrence 
which  we.  have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  from 
'  the  present  state  of  the  countey ,  the  prospect  which 
opens  to  our  view  is  melanchdy  in  the  extreme. 
The  English  constitution  will  be  seen  hastening 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  Euthanasia  foretold  by 
Hume,  unless  its  progress  be  interrupted  by  some 
popular  commotion ;  and  this  alternative  presents 
a  picture  still  more  appalling  to  the  imagination. 
If  political  discontents  were  blended  with  the  cries 
of  hunger,  and  a  revolution  were  to  take  place  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  mob  clamoring  for  want 
of  food,  the  consequences  would  be  unceasing 
change  aqd  unceasing  carnage,  the  bloody  career 
of  which  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  some 
complete  despotism  could  arrest. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  appomted  guar- 
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dians  of  British  liberty  should  quietly  have  acqui- 
esced in  those  gradual  encroachments  of  power, 
which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  but  from  the 
apprehefision  of  these  still  more  dreadful  evils. 
Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  corruption,  I 
cannot  yet  think  so  meanly  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  JEngland  as  to  believe  that  they  would 
thus  have  given  up  a  part  of  their  birthright  of  li- 
berty, if  they  had  not  been  actuated  by  a  real  and 
genuine  fear,  that  it  was  theiijn  greater  danger 
from  the  people  than  from  the  CTOwn.  They  ap- 
peared to  surrender  themselves  to  government  on 
condition  of  being  protected  from  the  mob ;  but 
they  never  would  have  made  this  melancholy  and 
disheartening  surrender,  if  such  a  mob  had  not  ex- 
isted tither  in  reality  or  in  irfiagination.  That  the 
fears  on  this  subject  were  artfully  exaggered  and 
increased  beyond  the  limits  of  just  apprehension  is 
undeniable  ;  but  I  think  iris  also  undeniable,  that 
the  frequent  declamation  which  was  heard  against 
the  unjust  institutions  of  society,  and  the  delusive 
arguiiients  on  equality  which  were  circulated 
among  the  lower  classes,  gave  us  just  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  die  vox  populi  had  been  allowed  to 
speak  it  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  voice  of 
error  and  absurdity,  instead  of  the  vox  Dei, 
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To  say  that  our  conduct  is  not  to  be  reguUned 
by  circumstances,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the 
most  solid  and  incontrovertible  principles  of  mo- 
rality.    Though  the  admission  of  this  principle 
may  sometimes  afford  a  cloak  to  changes  of  d}»- 
nion  that  do  not  result  from  the  purest  motives ; 
^et  the  admission  of  a  contrary  principle  would  be 
productive  of  infinitely  worse  consequences.  ^  The 
phrase  of  existing  circumstances  has,  I  believe,  not 
tmfrequently  created  a  smile  in  the  English  ficxise 
of  Commons;  but  the  smile  should  have  been  re- 
served  for  the  application  of  the  phrase,  and  not 
have  been  excited  by  the  phrase  itself.     A  very 
frequent  repetition  of  it  has  indeed,  of  itself^  rather 
a  suspicious  air ;  and  its  application  should  always 
be  watched  with  the  most  jealous  and  anxi#us  at* 
tention ;  but  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  m  limine 
for  saying,  that  existing  circumstances  had  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  opinions   and   conduct.     The 
country  gentlemen  were  perhaps  too  easily  convin- 
ced that  existing  circumstances  called  upon  them  to 
give  up  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of 
Englishmen  ;  but  as  far  as  they  were  really  con- 
vinced of  this  obligation,  they  acted  condstoitly 
with  the  clearest  rule  ctf  morality. 
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The  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment, and  the  measure  of  our  submission  to 
it,  must  be  determined  by  general  expediencyr 
and  in  judging  of  this  expediency,  every  circum- 
stance is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  particu- 
larly the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  degree  of 
ignorance  and  delusion  prevailing  among  the  com- 
mqn  people.     The  patriot  who  might  be  called 
upon  by  the  love  of  his  countr}'  to  join  with  heart 
and  hand  in  a  rising  of  the  people  for  some  speci- 
fic attainable  object  or  reform,  if  he  knew  that  they 
were  enlightened  respecting  their  own  situation  and  . 
would  stop  short  when  they  had  attained  their  de- 
mand,  would  be  called  upon  by  the  same  motive 
to  submit  to  very  great  oppression  rather  than  give 
the  slightest  countenance  to  a  popular  tumult,  the 
members  df  which,  at  least  the  greater  number  of 
them,  were  persuaded  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Parliament,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  monopolizers, 
would  make  bread  cheap,  and  that  a  revolution 
would  enable  them  all  to  support  their  familiesi 
In  this  case  it  is  more  the  ignorance  and  delusion 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  that  occasions  the 
oppression,  than  the  actual  disposition  of  the  go* 
Ternment  to  tyranny. 
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That  there  is  however  in  all  power  a  constant 
tendency  to  encroach  is  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated.  The 
checks  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  will  always,  in  some  degree,  embarrass 
smd  delay  the  (^rations  of  the  executive  govern- 
mept.  The  members  of  this  government  feeling 
these  inconveniencies,  while  they  are  exerting 
themselves,  as  they  conceive,  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  conscious  perhaps  of  no  ill  in- 
tention towards  the  people,  will  naturally  be  dis- 
posed on  every  occasion,  to  demand  the  suspen- 
sion or  abolition  of  these  checks ;  but  if  once  the 
convenience  of  minivers  be  put  into  competition 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  we  get  into 
a  habit  of  relying  on  fair  assurances  and  personal 
character,  instead  of  examining,  w^ith  the  most 
scrupulous  and  jealous  care,  the  merits  of  each  par- 
ticular case,  there  is  an  end  of  British  freedom.  If 
we  once  admit  the  principle,  tliat  the  government 
must  know  better,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
power  which  it  wants,  than  we  can  possibly  do  with 
our  limited  means  of  information,  and  that  therefcMe 
it  isour  duty  to  surrender  up  our  private  judgments, 
we  mar  just  as  well  at  the  same  time  surrender  up 
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the  whole  of  our  constitutiom  Government  is 
a  quarter  in  which  liberty  i^  not,  nor  cannot 
i)e  very  faithfully,  preserved.  If  we  are  wanting 
to  ourselves,  and  inattentive  to  our  great  interests 
in  this  respect,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  and 
unreasonableness  to  expect  that  government  will 
attend  to  them  for  us.  Should  the  British  con- 
stitutioii  ultimately  lapse  into  a  despotism,  as  has 
been  prophesied,  I  shall  think  that  the  country  \ 
gentlemen  of  England  will  have  really  much  moffe 
to  answer  for  than  the  ministers. 

To  4o  the  country  gentlemen  justice,  however, 
I  should,  readily  acknowledge,  that  in  the  partial 
desertion  of  their  posts  as  guardians  of  British  free- 
dom which  has  already  taken  place,  they  have  been 
actuated  more  by  fear  than  corruption.  And  the 
principal  reason  of  this  fear  was,  I  conceive,  the 
ignorance  and  delusions  of  the  cbmmpn  people, 
and  the  prospective  horrors  which  were  contem- 
plated, if  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  they  should  by 
any  revolutiona^  movement  obtain  an  ascendant. 

The  circulation  of  Paine^s  Rights  of  Man,  it  is 
supposed^  has  done  great  mischief  among  the  lower 
and  middling  classes  of  people  in  this  country. 
This  is  probably  true ;  but  not  becau$e  man  is 
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without  rights,  or  that  these  rights  ought  not  to  be 
known;  but  because  Mr.  Paine  has  fallen  into 
some  fundamental  errors  respecting  the  principles 
of  government,  and  in  many  important  points  has 
shown  himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  the  different  moral  effects  to 
be  expected  from  the  physical  difference  between 
this  country  and  America,  Mobs  of  the  same 
description  as  those  collections  of  people  ki^iown 
by  this  name  in  Europe  could  not  exist  in  Aine« 
rica.  The  number  of  people  without  pr<^)erty  is 
there,  from  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  com- 
paratively small ;  and  therefore  the  civil  power 
which  is  to  protect  property,  cannot  require  the 
same  degree  of  strength.  Mr.  Paine  very  justly 
observes^  that  whatever  the  aj^iarant  cause  of  any 
riots  may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  shows  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  system  Of  government^ 
that  injures  the  felicity  by  which  society  is  to  be 
preserved,  he  falls  into  the  common  error  of  at- 
tributing all  want  of  happiness  to  govemmei^  It 
is  evident  that  this  want  of  happiness  m^ght  have 
existed,  and  from  ignorance  might  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  riots,  and  yet  be  almost 
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wholly  unconneqted  with  any  of  the  priK^eedings 
9f  government.  The  redundant  population  of  an 
old  state  furnishes  materials  of  unhappiness  un- 
known to  such  a  state  as  that  of  America ;  and  if 
an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  remedy  this  un- 
happiness,  by  distributing  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  according  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Paine,  the  evil  would  be  ag- 
gravated  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
no  sum  that  the  society  could  possibly  raise  would 
be  adequate  to  the  proposed  object. 

Nothing  would  so  effectually  counteract  the 
ihischiefs  occasioned  by  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  real  rights  of 
man.  What  these  rights  are  it  is  not  my  business 
at  present  to  explain ;  but  there  is  one  right  which 
man  has  generally  been  thought  to  possess,  which 
I  am  confident  he  neither  does  nor  can  possess,  a 
right  to  subsistence  when  his  labor  will  not  fairly 
purchase  it.  Our  laws  indeed  say,  that  he  has 
this  right,  and  bind  the  society  to  furnish  employ- 
ment and  food  to  those  who  cannot  get  them  in 
the  r^ular  market;  but -in  so  doing  they  attempt 
to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence to  be  expected,  not  only  that  they  should 
toL  \u  c  c  c 
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fail  in  their  object,  but  that  the  poor  who  were 
intended  to  be  benefited,  should  suffer  most  cruelly 
from  this  inhuman  deceit  which  is  practised  ,upoB 
them. 

The  Abb6^  Raynal  has  said,  that  ^^  Avant  toutes 
"  les  loix  sociales  Phomme  avoit  le  droit  de  sub* 
••  sister/**  He  might  with  just  as  much  propriety 
have  said,  that  before  the  institution  of  social  laws» 
every  man  had  a  right  to  live  a  hundred  years.  Un- 
doubtedly he  had  then,  and  has  still,  a  good  right 
to  live  a  hundred  years,  nay  a  thousand,  if  he  can^ 
without  interfering  with  the  right  of  others  to  live ; 
but  the  affair  in  both  cases  is  principally  an  a£dr 
of  power,  not  of  right.  Social  laws  very  greatly 
increase  this  power,  by  enabling  a  much  greater 
number  to  subsbtthan  could  subsist  without  them, 
and  sofSw  very  greatly  enlarge  le  droit  destdfsisier; 
but  neither  before  nor  after  the  institution  of  social 
I^ws  could  an  unlimited  number  subsist ;  and  be* 
fore,  as  well  as  since,  he  who  ceased  to  havt  th6 
power,  ceased  to  have  the  right 

If  the  great  truths  on  these  subjects  wece  racae 
generally  circulated,  and  the  lower  classes  of  pco- 

^  Raynal,  Hist,  des  Tndes,  vol.  x-  s.  x.  p.  322,  8vo. 
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pie  could  be  convinced^  that  by  Ae  laws  of  nature, 
independently  of  any  particular  institutions,  except 
the  great  one  of  property,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary-  in  wder  to  attain  any  considerable  produce, 
no  person  has  any  claim  of  right  on  society  for 
.^subsistence,  if  his  labor  will  not  purchase  it,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  mischievous  declamation  on 
the  unjust  institutions  of  society  would  fall  power- 
less to  the  ground.  The  poor  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  be  visionary.  Their  distresses  are  al- 
ways real,  though  they  are  not  attributed  to  the 
real  causes.  If  these  real  causes  were  property 
explained  to  them,  and  they  were  taught  to  know 
how  small  a  part  of  tlieir  present  distress  was  attii- 
butable  to  government,  and  how  great  a  part  to 
causes  totally  unconnected  with  it,  discontent  and 
irritation  among  the  tower  classes  of  people  would 
show  themselves  much  less  frequently  than  at  pre* 
sent;  aniwhen  they  did  show  themselves,  would 
be  much  less  to  be  dreaded.  The  efforts  of  tur- 
bulent and  discontented  men  in  the  middle  classes 
of  society  might  safely  be  disregarded,  if  the  poor 
were  so  far  enli^tened  respecting  the  real  nature 
of  their  situation,  as  to  be  aware  that  by  aiding 
them  in  their  schemes  of  renovation,  they  would 
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probably  be  promoting  the  ambitious  views  of 
others,  without,  in  any  respect,  benefiting  them- 
selves. And  the  country  gentlemen,  and  men  of 
property  in  England,  might  securely  return  to  a 
wholesome  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of  pow- 
er ;  and  instead  of  daily  sacrificing  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  on  the  alter  of  public  safety,  might, 
without  any  just  apprehension  from  the  people, 
not  only  tread  back  all  their  late  steps,  but  firmly 
insist  upon  those  gradual  reforms,  which  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  stcnrms  of  the  political  world,  have 
rendered  necessary  to  prevent  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  constitution. 

All  improvements  in  government  musT  neces- 
sarily originate  with  persons  of  some  education, 
and  these  will  of  course  be  found  among  the  peo- 
ple of  property.  WTatever  may  be  said  of  a  few, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  property  should  be  really  interested 
in  the  abuses  of  government*  They  merely  sub- 
mit to  them  from  the  fear  that  an  endeavor  to  re- 
move them  nught  be  productive  of  greater  evils. 
Could  we  but  take  away  this  fear,  reform  and 
improvement  would  proceed  with  as  much  &cility 
as  the  removal  of  nuisances,  or  the  paving  and 
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%bting  of  the  streets.  In  hunian  life  we  are 
continually  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  leaser  evil 
in  order  l;o  avoid  a  greater;  and  it  is  the  part  d a 
wise  man  to  do  this  readily  and  cheerfully  ;  but 
no  wise  man  will  submit  to  any  evil  if  he  can  get 
rid  of  it  without  danger.  Remove  all  apprehension 
from  the  tyranny  or  folly  of  the  people,  and  the 
tyranny  of  government  could  not  stand  a  momenta 
It  would  then  appear  in  its  proper  deformity,  with- 
out palliation,  without  pretext,  without  protector. 
Naturally  feeble  in  itself,  when  it  was  once  strip, 
ped  iiaked^  and  deprived  of  the  support  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  great  plea  of  necessity,  it  would 
&11  without  a  struggle.  Its  few  interested  defend- 
ers would  hide  their  heads  abashed,  and  would  be 
ashamed,  any  longer  to  advocate  a  cause  for  which 
no  human  ingenuity  could  invent  a  plausible 
argument. 

The  most  successful  supporters  of  tyranny  are 
without  doubt  those  general  declaimers,  who  at- 
tribute the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  almost  all 
the  evils  to  which  society  is  subject,  to  human  in; 
stitutions  and  the  iniquity  of  governments.  The 
falsity  of  these  accusations,  and  the  dreadful  cpn- 
sequences  that  would  result  from  their  being  ge- 
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nerally  admitted  aiid  acted  upon,  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  at  all  events  be  resist- 
ed ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  immediate  revo- 
lutionary horrors  to  be  expected  from  a  movement 
of  the  people  acting  under  such  impressions,  a 
considerati(Mi  which  must  at  all  times  have  very- 
great  weight,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  pro- 
bability that  such  a  revolution  would  terminate  io 
a  much  worse  despotism  than  tliat  which  it  had 
destroyed.     On  these  grounds  a  genuine  friend  of 
freedom,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  real  rights  of 
man,  might  be  found  among  the  defenders  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  tyranny.     A  cause  bad  in 
itself  might  be  supported  by  the  good  and  the  vir- 
tuous, merely  because  that  which  was  opposed  to 
it  was  much  worse ;   ai^d  at  the  moment,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  two.    Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  intention 
of  those  indiscriminate  accusations  against   go- 
vernments, their  real  effect  undoubtedly  is,  to  add 
a  weight  of  talents  and  principles  to  the  prevail- 
ing power  which  it  never  would  have  received 
otherwise. 

It  is  a  truth  which  I  trust  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  tliat  under  a 
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government  constructed  upon  the  best  and  purest 
principles,  and  executed  by  men  of  the  highest 
talents  and  integrity,  the  most  squalid  poverty 
and  wretchedness  might  universally  prevail  from 
an  inattention  to  the  prudential  check  to  popula- 
tion. And  as  this  cause  of  unhappiness  has  hi- 
therto been  so  little  understood,  that  the  eflForts  of 
society  have  always  tended  rather  to  aggravate 
tlian  to  lessen  it,  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  supposing  that  in  all  the  governments  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  a  great  part  of  the  mi- 
sery  to  be  observed  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  arises  from  this  cause.   . 

The  inference  therefore  which  Mr,  Paine  and 
others  have  drawn  against  governments  from -the 
unhappiness  of  the  people,  is  palpably  unfair;  and 
before  we  give  a  sanction  to  such  accusations,  it 
is  a  debt  we  owe  to  truth  and  justice,  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  this  unhappiness  arises  from  the 
principle  of  population,  and  how  much  is  fairly  to 
be  attributed  to  government.  When  this  distinc-. 
tion  has  been  properly  made,  and  all  the  vague, 
indefinite,  and  false  accusations  removed,  govern- 
ment would  remain,  as  it  ought  to  be,  clearly  res- 
ponsible  for  the  rest ;   and  the  amount  of  this 
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would  still  be  such  as  to  make  the  responsibility- 
very  considerable.  Though  government  has  but 
little  power  in  the  direct  and  immediate  relief  of 
poverty,  yet  its  indirect  influence  on  the  prosperity 
of  its  subjects  is  striking  and  inconteslible.  And 
the  reason  is,  that  though  it  is  comparatiivdy  im^ 
potent  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  food  of  a  country 
keep  pace  with  an  unrestricted  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  its  uifluence  is  great  in  giving  the  best 
direction  to  tliose  checks  which  in  some  form  or 
other  must  necessarily  take  place.  It  has  clearly 
appeared  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
most  despotic  and  worst-governed  countries,  how- 
ever low  they  might  be  in  actual  population,  were 
uniformly  the  most  populous  in  proportion  to  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  the  necesssUy  effect  of 
this  state  of  things  must  of  course  be  very  lowr 
wages.  In  such  countries  the  checks  to  pqmla^. 
tion  arise  more  from  the  sickness  and  moitaliqjr 
consequent  on  poverty,  than  from  the  prudence 
and  foresight  which  restrains  the  frequency  and 
universality  of  early  marriages.  The  checks  arc 
more  of  the  positive  and  less  of  the  preventive 
fcind. 

The  first  grand  requisite  to  the  growth  of  prur 
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dential  habits  is  the  perfect  security  of  property, 
and  the  next  perhaps  is  that  respectability  aiid 
i  importance  which  is  given  to  the  lower  classes  by 

I  equal  laws,  and  the  possession  of  some  influence 

in  the  framing   of  them.     The  more   excellent' 
'  therefore  is  the  government,  the  more  does  it  tend  ' 

I  to  generate  that  prudence  and  elevation  of  senti- 

1  ment,  by  which  alone  in  the  present  state  of  our 

I  being  can  poverty  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  only 

reason  why  it  is   advantageous  that  the  people 

should  have  some  share  in  the  government,  is  that 

a  representation  of  the  people  tends  best  to  secure 

the  framing  of  good  and  equal  laws,  but  that  if  the 

i         saniie  object  could  be  attuned  under  a  despotism, 

'         the  same  advantage  would  acbrue  to  the  con^mu- 

I        *^nity.     If  however  the  representative  system,  by 

'  securing  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  a  more 

^ equal  and  liberal  mode  of  treatment  from  their  su-'  " 
I  periors,  gives  to  qach  individual  a  greater  personal 

*  respectability,  and  a  greater  fear  of  personal  degra-  ^ 
[  dation,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  powerfully  co-op- 

I         .  crate  with  the  security  of  property  in  animating  the 
j  exertions  of  industry,  and  in  generating  habits  pf 

I  prudence,  and  thus  more  powerfully  tend  to  in- 

I  V0L  ii-.  d  d  d 
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crease  the  riches  aiid  prosperity  of  the  lower  class-, 
cs  of  the  community,  than  if  the  same  laws  had  ex- 
isted  under  a  despotism. 
Biit  though  the  tendency  of  a  free  constitution 
'  and  a  good  government  to  diminish  poverty  be 
'*'  certain;  yet  its  effect  in  this  way  must  necessarily  be 
.  indirect  and  slow,  and  very  different  from  the  direct 
and  immediate  relief  which  the  lower  classes  of 
people  are  too  frequently  in  the  habit  of  lookmg 
forward  to  as  the  consequence  of  a  revolution. 
This  liabit  of  expecting  too  much,  and  the  irri- 
tation occasioned  by  disappointment,  continually 
give  a  wrong  direction  to  their  efforts  in  favor  of 
libert)'^,  and  constandy  tend  to  defeat  the  accpm- 
plishment  of  those  gradual  reforms  in  government, 
and  that  slow  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  which  are  really  attainable* 
It  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  therefore 
to  know  distinctly  what  government  cannot  do,  as 
well  as  what  it  can  do.     If  I  were  called  upon  to 
^  name  the  cause,  which,  in  my  conception,  had 
more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the  very  slow 
progress  of  freedom,  so  disheartening  to  every 
liberal  mind,  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  confusicMi 
that  had  existed  respecting  the  causes  of  the  un- 
happiness  and  discontents  which  prevail  in  socie« 
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ty;  and  the  advantage  which  governments  had 
been  able  to  take,  and  indeed  had  been  compelled 
tq  take,  of  this  confusion,  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
their  power.  I  cannot  help  thinking  therefore, 
that  a  knowledge  generally  circulated,  that  the 
principal  cause  of  want  and  unhappiness  is  only  in- 
directly connected  with  government,  and  totally 
beyond  its  power  directly  to  remove ;  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  conduct  of  die  poor  themselves, 
•would  instead  of  giving  any  advantage  to  govern- 
ments, give  a  great  additional  weight  to  the  popu« 
lar  side  of  the  question,  by  removing  the  dangers 
with  which  from  ignorance  it  is  at  present  accom^ 
panied ;  and  thus  tend,  in  a  very  powerful  manner, 
to  promote  the  cause  Of  rational  freedom. 
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IF  the  principles  in  the  preceding  chapters ' 
should  stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  we 
should  ever  feel  the  obligation  of  endeavoring  to 
act  upon  them,  the  next  inquiry  would  be,  in  what 
vray  we  ought  practically  to  proceed.  The  first 
grand  obstacle  which  presents  itself  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  system  of  the  poor  laws,  which  has  been 
justly  stated  to  be  an  evil,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  national  debt,  with  all  its  magnitude  of  terror, 
is  of  little  moment.  *  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
poors  rates  have  increased  of  late  years,*presents  us 
indeed  with  the  prospect  of  such  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  paupers  in  the  society,,  as  would 
seem  to  be  incredible  in  a  nation  flourishing  in  arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  with  a  govem- 


'  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor, vol.  iii.  p.  2 1. 
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ment  which  has  generally  been  allowed  to  be  the 
best  that  has  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  experience. ' 
Greatly  as  we  may  be  shocked  at  such  a  pros- 
pect^ and  ardently  as  we  may  wish  to  remove  it, 
the  evil  is  now  so  deeply  seated,  and  the   relief 
given  by  the  poor  laws  so  widely  extended,  that 
no  man  of  humanity  could  venture  to  propose 
their  immediate  abolition.     To  mitigate  their  ef- 
fects however,  and  stop  their  future  increase,  to 
which,  if  left  to  continue  upon  their  present  plan, 
we  can  see  no  probable  termination,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  fix  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised,  at  its 
present  rate,  or  any  other  that  might  be  determin- 
ed upon ;  and  to  make  a  law  that  on  no  account 
this  sum  should  be  exceeded.     The  objection  to 
this  plan  is,  that  a  very  large  sum  would  be  still  to 
be  raised,  and  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  tlie  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that 
the  poor  would  not  be  easily  able  to  distinguish  the 


^  It  has  been  said  that  during  the  late  scarcities,  half  of 
the  populatipn  of  the  country  received  relief.  If  the 
poors  rates  continue  increasing  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
done  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  how  melancholy 
are  our  future  prospects?  The  system  of  the  poor  laws 
has  been  justly  stated  by  the  French  to  be  la  plaie  politique 
de  I'jingleterre  la  filu9  d/vorante.  (Comite  de  Mendicitc.) 
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alteration  that  had  been  made.  Each  individual 
would  think  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be 
supported  when  he  was  in  want  as  any  other  person ; 
and  those  who  unfortunately  chanced  to  be  in 
distress  when  the  fixed  sum  had  been  collected, 
would  tliink  themselves  particularly  ill  used  on 
being  excluded  from  all  assistance,  while  so  many 
others  were  enjoying  this  advantage.  If  the  sum 
collected  were  divided  among  all  that  were  in  want, 
however  their  numbers  might  increase,  though 
such  a  plan  would  not  be  so  unfair  with  regard  to 
those  who  became  dependent  after  the  sum  had 
been  fixed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  hard  up 
on  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
more  liberal  supply,  and  had  done  nothing  to  jus- 
tify  its  being  taken  from  them ;  and  in  both  cases, 
it  would  be  certainly  unjust  in  the  society  to  un- 
dertake the  support  of  the  poor^  and  yet  iif  their 
numbers  increased,  to  feed  them  so  sparingly 
that  they  must  necessarily  die  of  hunger  and 
disease. 

I  have  reflected  much  on  the  subject  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  hope  therefore  that  I  shall  be  excused 
in  venturing  to  suggest  a  mode  of  their  gradual 
abolition,  to  which  I  confess  that  a£  present  I  can 
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see  no  material  objection.  .  Of  this  indeed  I  feel 
nearly  convinced,  that  should  we  ever  become 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  wide-spreading  tyranny, 
dependence,  indolence,  and.  unhappiness,  which 
they  create,  as  seriously  to  make  an  effort  to  abo- 
lish them,  we  shall  be  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
justice  to  adopt  the  principle,  if  not  the  plan,  which 
I  shall  mention.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  so  extensive  a  system  of  support,  consistently 
with  humanity,  without  applying  ourselves  direct- 
ly to  its  vital  principle,  and  endeavoring  to  coun- 
teract that  deeply-seated  cause,  which  occasions 
the  rapid  growth  of  all  such  establishments,  and 
invariably  renders  them  inadequate  to  their  object 
As  a  previous  step  even  to  any  considerable  alter- 
ation in  the  present  system,  which  would  contract, 
or  «top  the  increase  of  the  relief  to  be  given,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  are  bound  in  justice  and 
honor  formally  to  disclaim  the  right  of  the  poor 
to  support. 

To  this  end,  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to 
be  made,  declaring  that  no  child  born  from  any 
marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  law  ;  and  no  illegitimate 
child  bom  two  y^ars  from  the  same  date,  should 
ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.   And  to  giv^ 
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a  more  general  knowledge  of  this  law,  and  to  en- 
force it  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  the  clergyman  of  each  parish 
should  after  the  publication  of  banns,  read  a  short 
address,  stating  the  strong  obligation  on  every 
man  to  support  his  o\vn  children ;  the  iinpropriety 
and  even  immorality,  of  marrying  without  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  do  this ;  the  evils  which 
had  resulted  to  the  poor  themselves,  from  the  at- 
tempt which  had  been  made  to  assist  by  public 
institutions  in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  exclu^ 
sively  appropriated  to  parents ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  which  had  at  length  appeared,  of  aba&-  . 
doning  all  such  institutions,  on  account  of  their 
producing  effects  totally  opposite  to  those  which 
were  intended. 

This  would  operate  as  a  fair,  distinct,  and  pre- 
cise  notice,  which  no  man  could  well  mistake ; 
and  without  pressing  hard  on  any  particular  indi- 
viduals,, would  at  once  throw  off  the  rising  gene- 
ration from  that  miserable  and  helpless  dependence 
upon  the  government  and  the  rich,  the  moral  as 
well  as  physical  consequences  of  which  are  almost 
incalculable. 

After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed 
had  been  given,  and  the  system  of  poor  laws  had 
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ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising  generation,  if  any 
man  chose  to  marry,  without  a  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  a  family,  he  should  have  the  most 
perfect  liberty  so  to  do.  Tliough  to  marry,  in 
this  case,  is  in  my  opinion  clearly  an  immoral  act, 
yet  it  is  not  one  which  society  can  justly  take  upon 
itself  to  prevent  or  punish ;  because  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  it  by  the  laws  of  nature,  falls 
directly  and  most  severely  upon  the  individual 
who  cornmits  the  act,  and  through  him,  only  more 
remotely  and  feebly,  on  the  society.  When  na- 
ture will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  very 
miserable  ambition  to  wish  to  snatch  the  rod  from 
her  hands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of 
executioner.  To  the  punishment  therefore  of 
nature  he  should  be  left,  the  punishment  of  want. 
He  has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  most  clear  and  pre- 
cise warning,  and  can  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  person  but  himself,  when  he  feels  the 
consequences  of  his  error.  All  parish  assistance 
should  be  denied  him ;  and  if  the  hand  of  private 
'  charity  be  stretched  forth  m  his  relief,  the  interests 
of  humanity  imperiously  require  that  it  should  be 
administered  sparingly.  He  should  be  taught  to 
know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws 
vol.  ii.  e  e  e 
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of  God,  had  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  su&r 
for  disobeying  their  repeated  admonitions;  that 
he  had  no  claim  of  right  on  society  for  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  beyond  that  which  his  labor 
wou'd  fairly  purchase ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  fa- 
mily were  saved  from  suffering  the  extremities  of 
hunger,  he  would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind 
benefactor,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude. 

If  this  system  were  pursued,  we  need  be  tinder 
no  apprehensions  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
extreme  want  would  be  beyond  the  power  and 
the  will  of  the  benevolent  to  supply.  The  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  private  charity  would,  I  am 
confident,  be  less  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the 
only  difficulty  would  be,  to  restrain  the  luuid  of 
benevolence  from  assisting  those  in  distress  in  so 
indiscriminate  a  manner  as  to  encourage  indolence 
and  want  of  foresight  in  others. 

With  regard  to  ille^timate  children,  after  the 
proper  notice  had  been  given,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  any  claim  to  parish  assistance^  - 
but  be  lefl  entirely  to  the  support  of  private  cha- 
rity. If  the  parents  desert  their  child  they  ought 
to  be  made  answerable  for  the  crime.     The  in- 
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&lt  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little  value  to 
the  society,  as  others  will  immediately  supply  its 
place.  Its  principal  value  is  on  account  of  its 
being  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  pas- 
sions in  human  nature — parental  affection.  But 
if  this  value  be  disregardeid  by  tlK)se  who  are  alone 
in  a  capacity  to  feel  it,  the  society  cannot  be  cal- 
led upon  to  put  itself  in  their  place ;  and  has  no 
further  business  in  its  protection,  than  to  punish 
the  crime  of  desertion  oi"  intentional  ill-treatment 
in  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  it. 

At  present  the  child  is  taken  under  the  protecr 
tion  of  the  parish,'  and  generally  dies,  at  least  in 
London,  within  the  first  year.  The  loss  to  the 
society  is  the  same  ;  but  the  crime  is  diluted  by 
the  number  of  people  concerned,  and  the  death 
passes  as  a  visitation  of  Providence,  instead  of 
being  considered  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  its  parents,  for  which  thiey  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  to,  God  arid  to  society. 


*  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  in  thinking  that 
the*^ constant  public  support  which  deserted  children  re- 
ceive,  is  the  cause  of  their  very  great  numbers  in  the  two 
Aioat  opulent  countries  of  Eui^ope,  France  and  Englartd. 
State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p#  339. 
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The  desertion  df  both  parents,  however,  is  not 
so  common  as  the  desertion  of  one.     When  a 
servant  or  laboring  man  has  an  illegitimate  child, 
his  running  away  is  perfectly  a  matter  of  course  ;  " 
and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  large  family  to  witlidraw  into  a  distant 
county,  and  leave  4hem  to  the  parish  ;  'indeed  I 
once  heard  a  hard-working  good  sort  of  man  pro- 
pose to  do  this,  as  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
a  wife  and  six  children. '     If  the  simple  fact  of 
these  frequent  desertions  were  related  in  some 
countries,  a  strange  inference  would  be  drawn 
against  the  English  character ;   but  the  wonder 
'Would  cease  when  our  public  institutions  were 
explained. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  a  child  is  confided  di- 
recdy  and  exclusively  to  the  protection  of  its 
parents.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  the  mother  of  a 
child  is  confided  almost  as  strongly  and  exclusively 
to  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  it.     If  these  ties 


*  «  That  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  cbmmunity 
«  avail  themselves  of  the  liberality  of  the  law,  and  leave 
"  their  wives  and  children  on  the  parish,  the  reader  will 
«  find  abundant  proof  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work*" 
Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  the  State  of  the  Poor>  voL  i.  p.  339«. 
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were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which  na- 
ture has  left  them,  and  the  man  were  convinced 
that  the  woman  and  the  child  depended  solely  upon 
him  for  support,  I  scarcely  believe  that  there  are 
ten  men  breathing  so  attrocious^as  to  desert  them; 
But  our  laws,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  * 
say,  that  if  the  parents  forsake  their  child,  other 
persons  will  undertake  to  support  it ;  or  if  the  man 
forsake  the  woman  she  shall  still  meet  with  pro- 
tection elsewhere;  that  is,  we  take  all  possible 
pains  to  weaken  and  render  null  die  ties  of  nature, 
and  then  say  that  men  are  unnatural.  But  the  fact 
,  is,  that  the  society  itself,  in  its  body  politic,  is  the 
unnatural  character,  for  framing  laws  that  thus 
counteract  the  laws  of  nature,  and  give  premiums 
to  the  violation  of  the  best  and  most  honorable 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  .      . 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  most  parishes,  when 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  can  be  seized, 
to  endeavor  to  frighten  him  into  marriage  by  the 
terrors  of  a  jail ;  but  such  a  proceeding  cannot 
surely  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  most  shallow  policy  in  the  parish  of- 
ficers; for  if  they  succeed,  the  effect  upon  the 
piresent  system  will  generally  be,  the  having  three 
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or  four  children  to  provide  for  instead  of  one. 
And  in  the  next  place,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  gross  and  scandalous  profanation  of  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  ThoSe  who  believe  that  the 
character  of  a  woman  is  salved  by  such  a  forced 
engagement,  or  tliat  the  moral  worth  of  the  man  is 
enhanced  by  affirming  a  lie  before  God,  have,  I^ 
confess,  very  different  ideas  of  delicacy  and  mo- 
rality, from  those  which  I  have  been  taught, to 
consider  as  just.  If  a  man  deceive  a  woman  into 
a  connexion  with  him  under  a  promise  of  mar* 
riage,  he  has  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  a  mostat- 
trocious  act,  and  there  are  few  crimes  which  merit 
a  more  severe  punishment;  but  the  last  that  I  should 
choose  is  that  which  will  oblige  him  to  affirm^ 
another  falsehood,  which  will  probably  render  the 
woman  that  he  is  to  be  joined  to  miserable,  and 
will  burden  the  society  with  a  family  of  paupers* 
The  obligation  on  every  man  to  support  his 
children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is  so 
clear  and  strongs  that  it  would  be  just  to  arm  so- 
ciety with  any  power  to, enforce  it,  which  would 
be  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  no  exercise  of  the  civil 
power,  however  rigorous,  would  be  half  so  effec- 
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tual,  as  a  knowledge  generally  oirculated  that 
children  were  in  future  to  depend  solely  for  sup* 
port  upon  their  parents,  and  would  be  left  only  to 
casual  ch^ity  if  they  were  deserted. 

It  may  appear  to  be  hard,  that  a  mother  and 
her  children,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  particular 
crime  themselves,  should  suffer  for  the  ill  conduct 
of  the  father;  but. this  is  one  of  the  invariable 
laws  of  nature;  and  knowing  this,  we  should 
think  twice  upon  the  subject,  and  be  very  sure  of 
the  ground  on  which  we  go,  before  we  presume 
systematically  to  counteract  it. 

I  have  often  heard  the  goodness  of  the  Deity 
impeached  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  deca- 
logue, in  which  he  declares,  that  he  will  visit  the 
sins  of  the  lather  upon  the  children  ;  but  the  ob- 
jection has  not  perhaps  been  sufficientiy  consi- 
dered. Without  a  most  complete  and  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  whole  constitution  of  human 
nature  ;  without  making  man  an  angel,  or  at  least 
something  totally  different  from  what  he  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  such  a 
law  should  prevail.  Would  it  not  require  a  per- 
petual miracle,  which  is  perhaps,  a  contradiction 
io  terms,  to  prevent  children  from  being  affected 
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in  their  mcNral  and  civil  condition  by  the  conduct 
of  their  parents  ?  What  man  is  there  that  has 
been  brought  up  by  his  parents,  who  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  enjoying  something  from  their 
virtues,  or  suiFering  something  from  their  vices; 
who,  in  his  moral  character,  has  not  been  elevated 
in  some  degree,  by  their  prudence,  tjieir  justice, 
their  benevolence,  their  temperance,  or  depressed 
by  the  contraries  ;  who,  in  his  civil  condition,  has 
not  been  raised,  by  their  reputation,  their  fore- 
sight, their  industry,  their  good  fortune,  or  lower- 
ed by  their  want  of  character,  their  imprudence, 
theif  indolence,  and  their  adversity  ?  And  how 
much ,  does  a  knowledge  of  this  transmission  of 
blessuigs  contribute  to  excite  and  invigorate  vir- 
tuous exertion  ?  Proceeding  upon  this  certainty, 
how  ardent  and  incessaiit  are  the  efforts  of  parents 
to  give  their  children  a  good  education,  and  to 
provide  for  their  future  situation  in  the  world.  If 
a  man  could  neglect  or  desert  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren without  their  suffering  any  injury,  how  many 
individuals  there  are,  who  not  being  very  fond  of 
their  wives,  or  being  tired  of  the  shackles  of  ma- 
trimony, would  withdraw  from  household  car^s 
*  and  difficulties,  and  resume  their  liberty  and  in- 
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dependence  as  single  men.     But  the  consideration 
that  children  may  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  parents 

has  a  strong  hold  even  upon  vice,  and  many  who 
are  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  disregard  the  con- 
sequences of  their  habitual  course  of  life,  as  far  as 
relates  to  themselves,  are  yet  greatly  anxious  that 
their  children  should  not  suffer  from  their  vices 
and   follies.     In  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  it  seems  evidently  necessary  that  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  should  be  visited  upon  the  children ; 
and  if  in  our  over- weening  vanity  we  imagine  that 
we  can  govern  a  private  society  better  by  endea- 
voring systematically  to  counteract  this  law,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  very 
greatly  mistaken. 

,  If  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  were  adopt- 
ed, the  poors  rates  in  a  few  years  would  begin  very 
rapidly  to  decrease,  and  in  no  great  length  of  time 
would  be  completely  extinguished ;  and  yet,  as  far 
as  it  appears  to  me  at  present,  no  individual  would 
be  either  deceived  or  injured,  arid  consequently  no 
person  could  have  a  just  right  to  complain. 

The  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  however,  is  not  of 
Itself  sufficient ;  and  the  obvious  answer  to.  those 
wh6lay  too  much  stress  upon- this  system  is,  to. 
voL  ii.  {  %i 
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desire  them  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
some  other  countries,  where  such  laws  do  not 
prevail,  and  to  compare  it  with  their  condition  in 
England.  But  this  comparison,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  in  many  respects  unTair ;  and  would 
by  no  means  decide  the  question  of  the.  utility  or 
inutility  of  such  a  system.  England  possesses 
very  great  natural  and  political  advantages,  in 
which  perhaps  the  countries  that  we  should,  in 
this  case,  compare  with  her,  would  be  found  to  be 
palpably  deficient.  The  nature  of  her  soil  and 
climate  is  such,  that  those  almost  universal  failures 
in  the  crops  of  grain,  which  are  known  in  some 
countries,  never  occur  in  England.  Her  insular 
situation  and  extended  commerce  are  peculiarly 
favorable  for  importation.  Her  numerous  manu- 
factures employ  nearly  all  the  hands  that  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  afford  the  means  of  a 
regular  distribution  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labor  to  the  whole  of  her  inhabitants. 
But  above  all,  throughout  a  very  large  class  of  the 
people,  a  decided  taste  for  the  conveniencies  and 
comforts  of  life,  a  strong  desire  of  bettering  tlieir 
condition,  that  master-spring  of  public  prosperity, 
and  in  consequence,  a  most  laudable  spirit  qf  in- 
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dustry  aiid  foresight  are  observed  to  prevail. 
I'hese  dispositions,  so  contrary  to  the  hopeless  in- 
dolence remarked  in  despotic  countries,  are  ge- 
nerated by  thie  constitution  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which  secure 
to  every  individual  the  produce  of  his  industry. 
When  therefore,  on  a  comparison  with  other 
countries,  England  appears  to  have  the  advantage 
in  the  state  of  her  poor,  the  superiority  is  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  these  favorable  cii^iSmstances, 
and  not  to  the  poor  laws.  A  woman  with  one  bad 
feature  may  greatly  excel  in  beauty  some  other, 
who  ftiay  have  this  individual  feature  tolerably 
good ;  but  it  would  be  rather  strange  to  assert, 
inconsequence,  that  the  superior  beauty  of  the  for- 
mer was  occasioned  by  this  particular  deformity. 
The  poor  laws  have  constantly  tended  to  counter- 
act the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  this 
country.  Fortunately  these  advantages  have  been 
so  considerable  that  though  weakened  they  could 
not  be  overcome ;  and  to  these  advantages,  to- 
gether with  the  checks  to  marriage,  which  the  laws 
themselves  create,  it  is  owing  that  England  has 
been  able  to  bear  up  so  long  against  this  perni- 
cious system.     Probably  t^iere  is  not  any  other 
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country  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Holland  be- 
fore  the  revolution,  which  could  have  acted  upon 
it  so  completely,  for  the  same  period  of  time  with- , 
out  utter  ruin. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  establish  poor 
laws  in  Ireland  J  ^)Ut  from  the  wretched  and  de- 
graded state  of  the  common  people,  and  the  total - 
want  of  that  decent  pride  which  in  England  pre- 
vents so  many  from  having  recourse  to  parish  as- 
sistance, ttteje  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  on  the 
establishment  of  such  laws,  the  whole  of  the  landed 
property  would  very  soon  be  absorbed,  or  the  sys-- 
tern  be  given  up  in  despair. 

In  Sweden,  from  the  dearths  which  are  not  un- 
frequent,  owing  to  the  general  failure  of  crops  in 
an  unpropitious  climate,  and  the  impossibility  of 
great  importations  in  a  poor  country,  an  attempt 
to  estaWish  a  system  of  parochial  relief  such  as 
that  in  England,  if  it  were  not  speedily  abandoned 
from  the  physical  impossibility  of  executing  it, 
would  level  the  property  of  the  kingdom  from 
One  end  to  the  other,  and  convulse  the  social  sy^ 
tem  in  such  a  manner  as  absolutely  to  prevent  it 
from  recovering  its  former  state  on  the  return  of 
plenty,  .  . 
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Even  in  France,  with  all  her  advantages  of  si- 
tuation  and  iclimate,  the  tendency  to  population  is 
so  great,  and  the  want  of  foresight  among  the  low- 
er classes  of  the  people  so  copspicuous,  that  if 
poor  laws  were  established  the  landed  property 
would  soon  sink  under  the  burden,  and  the  wretch- 
edriess  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  be  increased. 
On  these  considerations  the  committee  de  Mendu 
ck^y  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  very  pro- 
perly land  judiciously  rejected  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  which  had  been  proposed. 

The  exception  of  Holland,  if  it  were  an  excep- 
tion, would  arise  from  very  particular  circum- 
stances- — her  extensive  foreign  trade,  and  her  nu- 
merous colonial  emigrations,  cornpared  with  the 
smallness  of  her  territory ;  and  the  extreme  un- 
healthiness  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  which 
occasions  a  much  greater  average  mortality  than 
is  common  -in  other  states.  These,  I  conceive, 
were  the  unobserved  causes  which  principally 
contributed  to  render  Holland  so  famous  for  the 
management  of  her  poor,  and  able  to  employ  and 
support  all  who  applied  for  relief.  ' 

Ndpart  of  Germany  is  sufficiently  rich  to  sup-  ' 
port  an  extensi\»e  systeni  pf  parochial  relief ;  but 
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I  am  inclined  to  tliink,  that  from  the  absence  of 
it,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  sonie  parts  of 
Germany  are  in  a  better  situation  than  those  of 
the  same  class  in  England.-  In  Switzerland,  for 
the  same  reason,  their  condition,  before  the  late 
troubles,  was  perhaps  universally  superior.  And 
in  a  journey  through  the  dutchies  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick  belonging  to  Denmark,  tlie  houses  of 
the  lower  classes  of  people  appeared  to  me  to  be 
neater  and  better,  and  in  general  there  were  fewer 
indications  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  among 
them,  than  among  the  sam6  ranks  in  this  country. 
.  Even  in  Norway,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  severe  and  uncertain  climate,  from 
the  litde  that  I  saw  in  a  few  weeks  residence  in 
the  countr)^  and  the  information  that  I  could  col- 
lect from  others,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  die 
poor  were,  on  the  average,  better  off  than  in  Eng- 
land. Their  houses  and  clothing  were  superior, 
and  though  they  had  no  white  bread,  they  had 
much  more  meat,  fish,  and  milk,  than  our  labor- 
crs  ;  and  I  particularly  remarked,  that  the  farmers' 
boys  were  much  stouter  and  healthier  looking 
lads  than  those  of  the  same  descHption  in  England. 
This  degree  of  happiness,  superior  to  what  could 
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be  expected  from  the  soil  and  climate,  arises  d- 
most  exclusively  from  the  degree  in  which  the 
pireventive  check  to  population  operates ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  poor  laws,  which 
would  d^troy  this  check,  would  at  once  sink  the 
lower  ^classes  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  the  most 
miserable  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  would  di- 
minish  their  industry,  and  consequently  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  country ;  would 
weaken  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  times  of 
scarcity  ;  and  ultimately  involve  the  country  in  all 
the  horrors  of  continual  famines. 

If,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  Spain,  and  many  of  the 

soi|them  countries,  the  people  be  in  so  degraded 

a  state  as  to  propagate  their  species  like  brutes, 

totally  regardless  of  consequences,  it  matters  little 

whether  they  have  poor  la.ws  or  not.     Misery  in 

all  its  various  forms  must  be  the  predominant 

check  tp  their  increase.     Poor  laws,  indeed,  will 

always  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil,  by  diminishing 

the  general  resources  of  the  country j,  and  in  such 

a  state  of  things  could  exist  only  for  a  very  short 

time  ;   but  with  or  without  them,  no  stretch  of 

human  ingenuity  and  exertion  could  rescue  the  peo. 

pie  from  the  most  extreme  poverty  and  wretched- 

ncss. 
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Of  the  modes  of  correcting  the  prevailing  opinions     . 
.0/2  Popuktioji* 


IT  is  not  enough  to  abolish  all  the  positive 
institutions  which  encourage  population ;  but  we 
must  endeavor  at  the  same  thne^  to  correct  the 
prevailing  opinions,  which  have  .the  same^  or  per- 
haps even  a  more  powerful  effect.  Tliis  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  can  only  be  done 
by  circulating  juster  notions  on  these  subjects,  in 
writings  and  conversation ;  and  by  endeavoring  to 
imprelSs  as  strongly  as  possible  .on  the  public  mind, 
that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  man  simply  to  propagate 
his  species,  but  to  propagate  virtue  and  happinesfs  ; 
and  that,  if  he  has  not  a  tolerably  fair  prospect  of 
doing  this,  he  is  by  no  means  called  upon  to  leave 
descendants. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  of  sibciety,  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  apprehend  the.  too  great  fre- 
quency of  marriage.     Though  the  circulation  of 
juster  notions  qn  this  subject  might,  even  in  this- 
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part  of  the  community,  do  much  good,  and  pre 
vent  many  uiiha{^y  marri^es ;  yet  whether  w© 
make  particular  exeftions  for  this  purpose,  or  not, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  degree  of  proper  pride 
and  spirit  of  independence  almost  invariably  con^ 
nected  with  education^  ^i^  a  certain  rank  in  life, 
will  secure  the  operation  of  the  prudential  check 
to  marriage  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  that  the 
society  can  reasonably  tequire  of  its  members  is, 
that  they  shouM  not-  have  families  without  being 
able  to  support  them*  This  may  be  fairly  enjoin- 
ed as  a  positive  duty.  Every  restraint  beyond 
this  must  be  considered  as  a  -matter  of  choice  and 
taste  ;  but  from  what  we  already  know  of  the  ha^ 
bits  which  prevail  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  little  more  is  wanted 
to  attain  the  object  required,  than  to  award  a  great- 
er degree  of  respect  and  of  personal  liberty  to  sin* 
gle  women,  and  to  place  them  nearer  upon  a  level 
with  married  women;  a  change,  which  indepen- 
dently of  any  particular  purpose  in  view,  the  plain* 
est  principles  of  equity  seem  to  demand. 

If  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  ob* 
ject  of  securing  the^  operation  of  the  prudential 
check  to  marriage  to  a  sufficient  degree  appear  to 
vol.  ii,  g  g  g  ^ 
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be  attainable  without  much  djffioulQr,  the  obvious 
mode  of  proceeding  with  the  lower  dasses  of  so- 
ciety, where  the  point  is  of  the  principal  import- 
ance, is  to  endeavor  to  infi|se  into  them  a  portion 
of  that  knowledge  and  foresight,,  which  so  muck 
facilitates  the  attainment  of  this  object  in  the  educa- 
ted  part  of  the  community. 

The  fairest  chEance  of -accomplishing  this  end 
would  probably  be  by  the^stahltahment  cS  a  sys- 
tem of  parochml  educatirat  upon  a  jdan  aioular  X» 
that  proposed  by  Dn  Smith  J  In  addition  lo  the 
usual  subjects  of  insdtiction^  and  those  which  he 
has  mentioned,  I  should  be  disposed  to  ky  const* 
derable  stress  on  the.  frequent  explanation  of  the 
real  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  as  affected 
by  the  principle  of  population,  and  their  conse* 
quent  dependence  on  themselves  for  the  chief  part 
of  their  happiness  or  misery.  ,  It  would  be  by  no 
means'necessary  or  proper  in  these  explanations,  to 
under-rate  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  desirableness 
of  marriage,  ft  should  always  be  represented  as, 
what  it  really  is,  a  state  peculiarly  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  calculated  greatly  to  advance  his" 
■■  —    ■■-■.■      ■     ...  -  -  ,  -^-. 

■  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b.  v.  c.  i.  p.  ISf. 
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liai>{»iiesSy  and  remove  the  temptations  to  vice ; 
but  Jike  pfopierty  of  any  other  desirable  object,  its 
advwiages  ishould  be  shown  to  be  unattainable, 
except  under  certain  conditions.     And  a  strong 
coQV]ctk>n  in  a  young  man  of  the  desirableness  of 
marrii^y  with  a  conviction  tit  the  same  time,  that 
the  power  of  supporting  a  &mily  was  the  only  con- 
^Qdon  which  would  enable  him  really  to  enjoy  its 
Uqssings,  would  be  the  most  effectual  motive  ima- 
^nafate  to  induairy  and  sobriety  before  marriage, 
and  would  powerfiilly  urge  him  to  save  that  super- 
fluity of  income  which  single  laborers,  necessarily 
possess,  for  the  aeooihplishment  of  a  rational  and 
desirable  object,  instead  of  dissipating  it,  as  is  now 
ttsuaUy  donCy  in^  idleness  aiid  vice. 

If  in  the  coarse  of  time,  a  few  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  political  economy  could  be  added  to 
the  instructions  given  in  these  schools,  the  benefit 
to  society  would  be  almost  incalculable.  •  In  some 


^  Dr.  Smith  proposes  that  the  elementary  parts  of  geo* 
metry  and  mechanics  should  be  taught  in  these  parish 
Bcbools;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  common 
principles  by  which  markets  are  regulatied  might  be  made 
sufficiently  clear  to  be  o£  considerable  use.  It  is* certainly 
a  subject  that)  as  it  interests  the  lower  classes  of  people 
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conversations  with  laboring  men,  ^ri!%  t|ie  late 
scarcities^  t  confess  that  I  was  to  the  hat  d^vee 
disheartened,  at  observing  theif  inveterate  prqu-i^ 
dices  on  the  subject  of  grain ;  and  I  felt  very 


nearly,  would  be  Hkely  to  attract  their  attention.  At  tlifc 
same  tinie  it  muat  bt  confessed,  that  it  is  impossiMeto  be 
in  any  degree  sanguine  on  this  point,  recollecting  hp^ 
very  ignorant  in  general  the  educated  part  of  the  commu* 
nity  is  of  these  principles.  If,  however,  political  economy 
cannot  be  taught  to  the  common  people,  I  really  ^ink 
that  itooght  to  form  &  branch  of  a  university  education. 
Scotland  has  set  Us  an  examt)le  in  this  respect)  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  so  slow  to  imitate.  It  is  of  the  very  ut- 
most importance  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  couatry,  and 
l>artlculariy  the  clergy,  should  not,,  from  ignorance,  ag- 
gravate the  evils  of  scarcity  every  time  that  it  unfortu- 
nately occurs.  Duritig  the  late  dearths,  half  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  and  clergymen  in  the  kingdom  richly  deserved  to 
have  been  prosecuted  for  sedition.  After  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  against  the  farmers  and 
corn-dealers,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  talked  of  theitiy 
or  preached  about  them,  it  was  but  a  feeble  antidote  to 
the  poison  which  they  had  infuspd,  coldly  to  observe,  that 
however  the  poor  might  be  oppressed  or  cheated,  it  wa« 
their  duty  to  4eep  the  peace.  It  was  little  better  than 
,  Anthony's  repeated  decl&ratton^  that  the  conspirators  Were 
all  honorable  men ;  vfhich  did  tiot  save  either  their  housed 
or  their  persons  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob.  Political 
economy  is  perhaps  the  only  science  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  ignorance  of  it  is  not  merely  a  deprivatiou 
of  good,  but  produces  great  positive  evil. 
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ibrofigiy.the  «lmost  absolule  incompatibility  of  a 
gip!!eitiiiient  really  free^  with  such  a  degree  of  ig* 
MMknce.  The  delusions  are  of  such  a  nature, 
Aat  if  acted  upcm,  they  must  at  all  events  be  re- 
pressed by  force ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
give  such  a  power  to  the  government  as  will  be; 
sufficient  at  all  times  for  this  purpose,.withput  the 
risk  of  its  being  employed  improperly,  and  e»- 
dangering  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

We  have  lavished  immense  sums  oa  the  poor, 
which  we  have  every  reason,  to  think  have  con- 
stantly tended  to  aggravate  their  misery.  But  in 
their  education,  and  in  the  circulaticoi  of  those  im- 
portant political  truths  thtit  most  nearly  concern 
them,  which  are  perhaps  the  qnly  means  in  our 
power  of  really  raisii^  their  conditioh^  and  of 
making  them  happier  men  and  niore  peaceable 
subjects,  we  have  been  miserably  deficient.  It  is 
surely  a  great  national  disgrace,  that  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  louder  classes  of  people  in  England 
should  be  left  merely  to  a.  few  Sunday  schools, 
supported  by  a  subscription  from  individuals,  who 
of  course  can  give  to  the  course  of  instruction  in 
them  any  kind  of  bias  which  they  please.  And 
even  the  improveinent  of  Sunday  schods,  (for  ob* 
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jfctionable  as  tfiey  ace  in  some  points  of  iriew» 
and  imperfect  in  all,  I  canned  but  consider  iStStm 
as  an  improvement)  is  of  very  late  dale. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  ui^ed  agsdnst 
instructing  the  people  appear  to  me  to  be  not  only 
illiberal,  but  to  the  last  degree  feeble ;  and  tbef 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely  forcible, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  most  obvious  and  strik- 
ing necessity,  to  warrant  us  in  withholding  the 
means  of  raising  the  condition  of  ttit  lower  clashes 
of  people,  when  they  are  in  our  power.  Those 
who  will  not  listen  to  any  answer  ^to  these  ar- 
guments drawn  from  theory,  cannot,  I  think,, 
refuse  the  testimony  of  experience  ;  and  I  would 
ask,  whether  the  advantage  of  superior  instructton 
which  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Scotland 
are  known  to  possess,  has  appeared  to  have  any 
tendency  towards  creating  a  spirit  of  tumuk  and 
discontent  amongst  them.  And  yet  from  the  na« 
tural  inferiority  of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  pressure 
of  want  is  more  constant,  and  the  dearths  are  not 
only  more  frequent,  but  more  dreadful  than  in  £i^- 
land.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  knowledge  cir- 
culated among  the  common  people,  though  not 
sufficient  essentially  to  better  their  condition  by  in- 
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crea^g,  in  an  adequate  degree,  their  habits  of 
prudence  and  foresight,  has  yet  the  effect  of  ma- 
king  them  bear  with  patience  the  evils  which  they 
su&r,  from  being  aware  of  the  folly  and  Inefficacy 
of  turbulence.  The  quiet  and  peaceable  habits  of 
the  instructed  Scotch  peasant,  compared  \nth  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  ignorant  Irishman, 
ought  not  to  be  without  effect  upon  every  impartial 
reasonen 

The  principal  argument  that  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced against  ^  system  of  national  education  in 
England  is,  that  the  common  people  would  be  put 
in  a  capacity  to  read  such  works  as  those  of  Paine, 
and  that  the  consequences  would  probably  be  fatal 
to  government..  But  on  this  subject  I  agree  most 
cofdiaQy  widi  Dn  Smith'  in  thinking,  that  an  in* 
structed  and  well-informed  people  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  inflammatory  writings^ 
and  would  be  much  better  able  to  detect  the  false 
declamation  of  interested  and  ambitious  demago- 
gues, than  an  ignorant  people.  One  or  two  read- 
ers in  a  parish  are  sufficient  to  circulate  any  quan-* 
tity  of  sedition ;  and  if  these  be  gained  to  the  de- 

mi  ■■!■■■ Ill  ■■■  11    |i        ■       I 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b.  v,  c.  i.  p.  192. 
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mocratic  side,  they  will  probably  Imve  the  power 
of  doing  much  more  mischief,  by  selecting  the 
passages  best  suited  to  their  hearers,  and  choosing 
the  moments  when  their  oratory  is  likely  to  have 
the  most  effect,  than  if  each  individual  in  the  parish 
had  been  in  a  capacity  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
whole  work  himself;  and  at  the  same  time  to  read 
and  judge  of  the  opposing  arguments,  which  wq 
may  suppose  would  also  reach  him. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  a  double  weight  would 
undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  observation  of  Dr, 
Smith,  if  these  schools  were  made  the  means  of 
instructing  the  people  in  the  real  nature  of  their 
situation ;  if  they  were  taught,  what  is  really  true, 
that  without  an  increase  of  their  own  industry  and 
prudence,  no  change  of  government  could  essen^ 
tially  better  their  condition  ;  that  though  they 
might  get  rid  of  some  particular  grievance,  yet 
that  in  the  great  point  of  supporting  their  families, 
they  would  be  but  little,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  be^ 
nefited  ;  that  a  revolution  would  not  alter  in  their 
£ivor  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  labor  to  the 
demand,  or  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  number  of 
the  consumers ;  and  that,  if  the  supply  of  labor 
were  greater  than  tlie  demand,  and  the  demand 
fpr  food  greater  than  the  supply,  they  might  suf^ 
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fer  the  utmost  severity  of  want,  under  the  freest, 
the  most  perfect,  and  best  executed  government 
that  the  human  imagination  could  conceive. 

A  knowledge  of  these  truths  so  obviously  tends 
to  promote  peace  and  quietness,  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  inflammatory  writing*,  and  to  prevent  all 
unreasonable  and  ill-directed  opposition  to  the  con* 
stituted  authorities,  that  those  who  would  still  ob- 
ject to  the  instruction  of  the  people  may  fairly  be 
suspected  of  a  wish  to  encourage  their  ignorance, 
'as  a  pretext  for  tyranny,  and  an  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  power  aqd  the  influence  of  the  execu- 
tive government. 

Besides  explaining  the  real  situation  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  society,  as  depending  principally  upon 
themselves  for  their  happiness  or  misery ;  the  pa- 
rochial schools  would,  by  early  instruction  and  the 
judicious  distribution  of  rewards,  have  the  fairest 
chance  of  training  up  the  rising  generation  in  ha- 
bits of  sobriety,  industry,  independence,  and  pru- 
dence, and  in  a  proper  discharge  of  their  religious 
duties ;  which  would  raise  them  from  their  pre* 
sent  degraded  state,  and  approximate  them,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
vol.  ii,  h  h  h 
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whose  habitS)  generally  speakbg,  are  certainly  su- 
perior. 

In  most  countries  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people^  there  appears  to  be  something  like  a  stand- 
ard of  wretchedness,  a  point  below  which,  they 
will  not  continue  to  marry  and  propegate  their 
species.  This  standard  is  difierent  in  different 
countries,  and  is  formed  by  various  concurring 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  government,  degree 
of  knowledge,  and  civilization,  &c.  The  princi- 
jKd  circumstances  which  contribute  to  raise  it  arc 
liberty,  security  of  property,  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  taste  for  the  conveniencies  and  the 
comforts  of  life.  Those  which  contribute  princi- 
pally to  lower  it  are  despotism  and  ignorance. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  society,  our  object  should  be  to  raise 
this  standard  as  high  as  possible,  by  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  independence,  a  decent  pride,  and  a  taste 
for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  effect  of  a  good 
government  in  increasing  th<e  prudential  habits 
and  personal  respectability  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society  has  already  been  insisted  on ;  but  certainly 
this  effect  will  always  be  incomplete  without  a 
good  system  of  education,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
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■f  "* »  I  fc II  ■  1. 1  ■  ..11 1  ^  ■    ■    II  ,,  ■  ,^i  .  —7- 

said  that  no  government  can  approach  to  perfection 
that  does  not  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo* 
^e.  ITie  benefits  derived  from  education  are 
among  those  which  may  be  enjoyed  without  re- 
striction of  numbers,  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
^vemments  to  confer  these  benefits,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly their  duty  to  do  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  direction  of  our  charity. 


AN  important  and  interesting  inquity  yet  re- 
mains,  relating  to  the  mode  of  directing  our  pri- 
vate charity,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  great 
object  in  view,  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  by  preventing  the  popula- 
tion from  pressing  too  hard  against  the  limits  of 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  emotion  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  our 
fellow-creatures  in  distress  is,  like  all  our  other 
natural  passions,  general,  and  in  some  dtgree  in* 
discriminate  and  blind.  Our  feelings  ef  compas-^ 
sion  may  be  worked  up  to  a  higher  pitch  by  a 
well- wrought  scene  in  a  play,  or  a  fictitious  tale  in 
a  novel,  than  by  almost  any  events  in  real  life ;  and 
if,  among  ten  petitioners  we  were  to  listen  only  to 
the  first  impulses  of  our  feelings,  without  making 
further  inquiries,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  our 
aasbtance  to  the  best  actor  of  the  party.     It  is  evi- 
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dent  therefwe,  that  the  impulse  of  benevoknce, 
like  the  imi>ulses  of  love,  of  anger,  o{  ambition, 
the  desire  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  sfny  other  of 
our  natural  propensities,  must  be  regulated  by  ex- 
perience, and  frequently  brought  to  the  test  of  uti- 
lity^  or  it  will  defeat  its  intended  purpose. 

The  £q>parent  object  of  the  passion  between  the 
sexes  is,  the  continuation  of  the  s^pecies,  and  the 
formation  of  such  an  intimate  union  of  views  and 
intexets  between  two  persons,  as  will  best  pro- 
mote  their  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the  helplessness 
<xf  infancy  and  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion; but  if  every  man  were  to  obey  at  all  times 
the  impulses  of  nature  in  the  gratification  of  this 
passion,  without  regard  to  consequences,  the  ppin- 
cipal  part  of  these  important;  objects  would  not  be 
attained,  and  even  the  continuation  of  the  species 
might  be  defeated  by  a  promiscuous  intercourse. 

The  apparent  end  of  the  impulse  of  benevolence, 
is  to  draw  the  whole  human  race  together,  but 
more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  of  our 
own  nation  and  kindred,  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly 
love ;  and  by  giving  men  an  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness  and  misery  of  their  fellow  creatures,  to  prompt 
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them,  as  they  have  power,  to  mitigate  the  partial 
evils  arising  from  general  laws,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  but  if  our 
benevolence  be  indiscriminate,  and  the  degree  of 
apparent  distress  be  made  the  sole  measure  of  our 
liberality,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  exercised  al- 
most exclusively  upon  common  beggars,  while 
modest  unobtrusive  merit,  struggling  with  xma^ 
voidable  difficulties,  yet  still  maintaining  some 
slight  appearances  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  will 
be  totally  neglected.  We  shall  raise  the  wortfi- 
Jess  above  the  worthy ;  we  shall  encourage  indo- 
lence and  check  industry  ;  and  in  the  most  mark« 
ed  manner,  subtract  from  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
pSiess. 

*Our  experience  has  indeed  informed  us  that 
the  impulse  of  benevolence  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  passion  between  tfie  sexes,  and  that  generally 
speaking,  tliere  is  much  less  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  indulgence  of  the  former  than 
of  the  fatter ;  but  independently  of  this  experience, 
and  of  the  moral  codes  founded  upon  it,  a  youth 
of  eighteen  would  be  as  completely  justified  in 
indulging  the  sexual  passion  with  every  object 
capable  of  exciting  it,  as  in  following  indiscrimi* 
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nately  every  impulse  of  his  benevolence.    They 
are  both  natural  passions  which  are  excited  by 
-their  appropriate  objects,  and  to  the  gratification 
of  which,  we  are  prompted  by  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  accompany  them.    As  animals, 
or  till  we  know  their  consequences,  our  only  bu- 
siness is  to  follow  these  dictates  of  nature ;  but  as 
reasonable  beings,  we  are  under  the  strongest  ob- 
ligations  to  attend  to  their  consequences ;  and  if 
they  be  evil  to  ourselves  or  others,  we  may  justly 
consider  it  as  an  indication  that  such  a  mode  of 
indulging  these  passions  is  not  suited  to  our  state, 
or  conformable  to  the  will  of  God.     As  moral 
agents  therefore,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  restrain 
their  indulgence  in  these  particular  directions;, 
and  by  thus  carefully  exam^ing  the  consequences 
of  our  natural  passions,  and  frequently  bringing^ 
them  to  the  test  of  utility,  gradually  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  gratifying  them,  only  in  that  way,  wliich/ 
being  unattended  with  evil,  will  clearly  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  fulfil  the  appa- 
rent purpose  of  the  Creator. 

Though  utility  therefore  can  never  be  the  im- 
mediate excitement  to  the  gratification  of  any 
passion,  it  is  the  test*  by  which  alone  we  can 
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know,  whethcy  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged; and  is  therefore  the  surest' founihtion  of 
all  morality  which  can  be  collected  frcmi  the  light 
of  nature.  All  the  moral  codes  which  have  in- 
culcated the  subjection  of  the  passions  to  reason, 
liave  been,  as  I  conceive,  really  built  upon  this 
foundation,  whether  the  promulgat(H*s  of  them 
were  aware  of  it  or  not. 

I  remind  the  reader  of  these  truths,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  the  liabitual  direction  of  our  cha- 
rity ;  and  if  we  keep  the  criterion  of  utility  con* 
stantly  in  view,  we  may  find  ample  room  for  the 
exercise  of  our  benevolence,  without  interfering 
wi<h  the  great  purpose  which  we  have  to  accom- 
plish. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  charity,  is 

.  its  effect  upon  the  giver.  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give.than  to  receive.     Supposing  it  to  be  allowed^ 

.that  the  exercise  of  our  benevolence  in  acts  of 
charity  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  really  beneficial  tq 
the  poor,  yet  we  could  never  smiction  any  endea- 
vor to  extinguish  an  impulse,  the  proper  gratifica- 
tion of  which  has  so  evident  a  tepdency  to  purify 
and  exalt  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  paiticularly 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  find  that  the  mode  of 
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exercising  our  charity,  which  when-brought  to  the 
test  of  utility,  will  appear  to  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  poor,  is  precisely  that  which  will  have  the 
best  and  most  improving  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
donor. 

The  quality  of  charity  like  that  of  mercy, 

**  Is  not  strained } 
**  It  droppeth  as  the  gende  rain  from  heaven 
"  Upon  the  earth  beneath." 

The  immense  sums  distributed  to  the  poor  in  this 
country,  by  the  parochial  laws,  are  improperly 
called  charity,  They  want  its  most  distinguishing 
attribute ;  and  as  it  might  be  expected  from  an 
attempt  te  force  that  which  loses  its  essence  the 
moment  that  it  ceases  to  be  voluntary,  their  effects 
upon  those  from  whom  they  are  collected  are  as 
prejudicial  as  on  those  to  whom  they  are  distri- 
buted.  On  the  side  of  the  receivers  of  this  mis- 
called  charity,  insteacl  of  real  relief,  we  find  accai- 
mulated  distress  and  more  extended  poverty  ;  on 
the  side  of  the  givers,  instead  of  pleasurable  sensa^ 
tions,  unceasing  discontent  and  irritation. 

In  the  great  charitable  institutions  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  some  of  which  are  cer* 
tainly  of  a  prejudicial  tendency,  die  subscriptions, 
I  am  inclined  to  fear,  are  sometimes  given  grudge 
vol.  ii.  i  i  i  • 
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ingly,  and  rather  because  they  are  expected  by  the 
world  From  certain  stations  and  certain  fortunes, 
than  because  they  are  prompted  by  motives  of 
genuine  benevolence ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  subscribers  do^not  interest  themselves  in  the 
management  of  the  funds,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  par- 
ticular  objects  relieved,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  kind  of  charity  should  have  any  strikingly  be- 
neficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  who 
exercise  it. 

Even  in  the  relief  of  common  beggars,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  often  as  much  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  importunities  of  a  dist> 
gusting  object,  as  by  the  pleasure  of  relieving  it 
We  wish  that  it  had  not  fallen  in  our  way,  rather 
than  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  given  us  of  assbting 
a  fellow-creature.  We  feci  a  painful  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  apparent  misery ;  but  the 
pittance  we  give  does  not  relieve  it.  We  know 
that  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  produce  any  essen* 
tiai  effect.  We  know  besides,  that  we  shall  be 
addressed  in  the  same  manner  at  the  comer  of  the 
next  street ;  and  we  know  that  we  are  liable  to 
the  grossest  impositions.  We  hurry  therefore 
sometimes  by  them,  and  shut  oiu*  ears  to  .their  im- 
poitunate  demands*     We  give  no  more  than  we 
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can  help  giving  without  doing  actual  violence  to 
our  feelings.  Our  charity  is  in  some  degree  for- 
ced,  and  like  forced  charity,  it  leaves  no  satisfacto- 
ry impression  on  the  mind,  and  cannot  therefore 
have  any  very  beneficial  and  improving  eflfect  on 
the  heart  and  affections. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  that  voluntary  and 
active  charity,  which  makes  itself  acquainted  with 
the  objects  which  it  relieves ;  which  seems  to  feel, 
and  to  be  proud  of  the  bond  that  unites  the  rich 
with  the  poor ;  which  enters  into  their  houses, 
informs  itself  not  only  of  their  wants,  but  of  their 
^bits  and  dispositions  ;  checks  the  hopes  of  cla« 
morous  and  obtrusive  poverty,  with  no  other  re- , 
ifcommendation  but  rags ;  and  encourages  with  adc- 
iquate  relief  the  silent  and  retiring  sufferer,  labor- 
ing  under  unmerited  difficulties.  This  mode  of 
exercismg  our  charity  presents^ a  very  different 
picture  from  that  of  any  other ;  and  its  contrast 
with  the  common  mode  of  parish  relief  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  admirable  dis^rtation 
on  the  Poor  Laws.  "  Nothing  in  nature  can  be 
"  more  disgusting  than  a  parish  pay-t8ft)le,  attehd- 
"  ant  upon  which  in  the  same  objects  of  misery, 
"  are  too  often  found  combined,  snuff,  gin,  rags, 
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**  vermin,  insolence,  and  abusive  language ;  nor  in 
**  nature  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than 
"  the  mild  complacency  of  benevolence  liastening 
"  to  the  humble  cottage  to  relieve  the  wants  of  in* 
**  dustry  and  virtue,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
"  the  naked,  and  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  wi- 
"  dow  with  her  tender  oi-phans ;  nothing  can  be 
**  more  pleasing,  unless  it  be  their  sparkling  eyes, 
"  their  bursting  tears,  and  their  uplifted  hands,  the 
**  artless  expressions  of  unfeigned  gratitude  for  un- 
"  expected  favors.  Such  scenes  will  frequently 
"  occur  whenever  men  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
"  of  their  own  property*" 

I  conceive  it  to  be  almost  impossible  that  any 
person  could  be  much  engaged  in  such  scenes 
without  ddly  making  advances  in  virtue.  No  ex* 
ercise  of  our  affections  can  have  a  more  evident 
tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  the  human  mind.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  this  species  of  charity  that 
blesseth  him  that  gives ;  and,  in  a  general  view, 
it  is  almost  exclusively  this  species  of  charity  which 
blesseth  him  that  takes  \  at  least  it  may  be  assert^ 
cd,  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  mode  of  exercis- 
ing our  charity,  in  which  large  sums  can  be  distri* 
.buted,  without  a  greater  chance  of  producing  evil 
than  good. 
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The  discretionary  power  of  giving  or  withhold- 
ing relief,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  vested  in 
parish  officers  and  justices,  is  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  will  have  a  very  difierent  effect,  from 
the  discrimination  which  may  be  exercised  by  vo- 
luntary charity.  Every  man  in  this  country,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  entitled  by  law  to  parish 
assistance ;  and  unless  his  disqualification  be  clearly 
proved,  has  a  right  to  complain  if  it  be  withheld. 
The  inquiries  necessary  to  settle  this  point,  and 
the  extent  of  the  relief  to  be  granted,  too  often 
jMToduce  evasion  and  lying  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioner,  and  afford  an  opening  to  partiality  and  op- 
pression in  the  overseer.  If  the  proposed  relief  be 
given,  it  is  of  course  received  with  unthankfulness ; 
and  if  it  be  denied,  the  party  generally  thinks  him- 
self severely  aggrieved,  and  feels  resentment  and 
indignation  at  his  treatment. 

In  die  distribution  of  voluntary  charity,  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  take  place.  The  person  who  re- 
ceives it  is  made  the  proper  subject  of  the  plea- 
surable sensation  of  gratitude  ;  and  those  who  do 
not  receive  it  cannot  possibly  conceive  themselves 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  cannot. 
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in  justice  be  called  upon  to  render  a  reason  why 
he  gives  in  the  one  case  and  abstains  fix)m  it  in  the 
other.     This  kind  of  despotic  power,  essential  to 
voluntary  charity,  gives  the  greatest  facility  to  the 
selection  of  worthy  objects  of  relief,  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  ill  consequences;  and  has 
further  a  most  beneficial  effect  from  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  must  necessarily  be  attached  to 
it.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  the 
general  happmess  of  the  poor,  that  no  man  should 
look  to  charity  as  a  fund  on  which  he  may  confi- 
dently depend.     He  should  be  taught  that  his  own 
exertions,  his  own  industry  and  foresight,   were 
his  only  just  ground  of  dependence ;  that  if  these 
failed,  assistance  in  his  distresses  could  only  be 
the  subject  of  rational  hope,  and  Hhat  even  the 
foundation  of  this  hope  must  be  in  his  own  good 
conduct,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not 
involved  himself  in  these  difficulties  by  his  indo- 
lence or  imprudence. 

That  in  the  distribution  of  our  charity,  we  are 
under  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  inculcate  this 
lesson  on  the  poor  by  a  proper  discrimination,  is  a 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  fed  a  doubt.  If  all  could 
be  compktely  relieved,  and  poverty  banished  from 
the  cjountry,  icven  at  the  expense  of  three-fourths 
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of  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
say  a  single  syllable  against  relieving  all,  and  mak-^ 
ing  the  degree  of  distress  alone  the  measure  of  our 
bounty.  But  as  experience  has  proved,  I  believe 
without  a  single  exception,  that  poverty  and  mi- 
sery have  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  indiscriminate  charity,  are  we  not 
bound  to  infer,  reasoning  as  we  usually  do  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  it  is  an  intimation  that 
such  a  mode  of  distribution  is  not  the  proper  office 
of  benevolence  ? 

The  laws  of  nature  say,  with  St.  Paul,  "  If  a 
^*  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  They 
also  say,  that  he  is  not  rashly  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence. They  appear  indeed  to  be  constant  and 
uniform  for  the  express  purpose  of  telling  him 
what  he  is  to  trust  to,  and  that  if  he  marry  with-* 
out  being  able  to  support  a  family,  he  must  ex- 
pert severe  want.  These  intimations  appear  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  have  a  strikingly  beneficial  ten- 
4ency.  If  in  the  direction  either  of  our  public  or 
our  private  charity  we  say,  that  though  a  man  will 
not  work,  yet  he  shall  eat ;  and  though  he  marry- 
without  being  able  to  support  a  family,  yet  his 
femily  shall  be  supported ;  it  is  evident  that  we  do 
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not  merely  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  partial  evils 
arising  from  general  laws,  but  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically  to  counteract  the  obviously  beneficial 
effects  of  these  general  laws  themselves.  And  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  that  the  Deity  should  im- 
plant any  passion  in  the  human  breast  for  such  a 
purpose. 

In  the  great  course  of  human  events,  the  best* 
founded  expectations  will  somietimes  be  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  industry,  prudence,  and  virtue,  not  only 
fail  of  dieir  just  reward,  but  be  involved  in  un- 
merited calamities.  Those  Who  are  thus  suffering 
in  spite  of  the  best-directed  endeavors  to  avoid  it, 
and  from  causes  which  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  foresee,  are  the  genuine  objects  of  charity.  In 
relieving  these  we  exercise  the  appropriate  office 
of  benevolence,  that  of  mitigating  the  partial  evils 
arising  from  general  laws ;  and  in  this  direction  of 
our  charity  therefore,  we  need  not  apprehend  any 
ill  consequences.  Such  objects  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved, according  to  our  means,  liberally  and  ade- 
quately, even  though  the  worthless  were  starving. 

When  indeed  this  first  claim  on  our  benevo- 
lence Was  satisfied,  we  might  then  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  idle  and  improvident ;  but  the  interests 
of  human  happiness  most  clearly  require  that  the 
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relief  which  we  afford  them  should  be  scanty.  Wc 
may  perhaps  take  upon  ourselves,  with  great  caur 
tion,  to  mitigate  the  punishments  which  they  are, 
sufficing  from  the  laws  of  nature,  but  on  no  ac- 
coui^  to  remove  them  entirely.  They  are  de* 
servedly  at  the  bottoqi  in  the  scale  of  society ;  and 
if  we  raise  them  from  this  situation,  we  not  only 
palpably  defeat  the  end  of  benevolence,  but  com^ 
mit  a  most  glaring  injustice  to  those  who  are 
above  them.  They  should  on  no  account  be  ena- 
bled to  command  so  much  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  worst-paid  common 
labor.  The  brownest  bread,  with  the  coarsest  and 
scantiest  apparel,  is  the  utmost  which  they  should 
have  the  means  of  purchasing. 

It  is  evident  that  these  reasonings  do  not  apply 
to  those  cases  of  r  urgent  distress  arising  from  dis* 
astrous  accidents,  unconnected  with  habits  of  in- 
dolence  and  improvidence.  If  a  man  break  a  leg 
or  an  arm,  we  are  not  to  stop  to  mquire  into  his 
moral  character  before  we  lend  him  our  assistance ; 
but  in  this  case  we  are  ^perfectly  consistent,  and 
the  touchstone  of  utility  completely  justifies  our 
conduct.  By  affording  the  most  indiscriminate 
assistance  in  this  way,  we  are  in  little  danger  of 
ml.  ii.  k  k  k 
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encouraging  people  to  break  their  arms  and  legs* 
According  to  the  touchstone  of  utility,  the  high 
approbation  which  Christ  gave  to  the  conduct  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  who  followed  the  inunediati^ 
imjpulse  of  his  benevolence  in  relieving  a  stnuo^r 
in  the  urgent  distress  of  an  accident,  does  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  contradict  the  expression  c^  St 
Paul,  **  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
"  eat" 

We  are  not  however,  in  any  case,  to  lose  a  pre- 
sent  opportunity  of  doing  good,  from  the  mere 
supposition  that  we  may  possibly  meet  with  a  woiv 
thier  object  In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  may  safely 
be  laid  down  as  our  dut}'  to  follow  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  our  benevolence ;  but  when  in  fulfilling 
our  obligation  as  resonable  beings  to  attend  to  the 
consequences  of  our  actions,  we  have,  fix)m  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  drawn  die  con- 
clusi(Hi,  that  the  exercise  of  our  benevolence  in 
one  mode  is  prejudicial,  and  in  another  is  benefit 
cial,  in  its  ^cts,  we  are  certainly  bound,  as  moral 
agents,  to  check  our  natirt^  propensities'in  the  one 
direction,  and  to  encourage  them  and  acquire  the 
>iabits  of  exercising  them,  in  the  other. 
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IN  the  distribution  of  our  charity,  or  in  any 
efforts  which  we  may  make  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  c^  society>  there  is  another 
0oint  relating  to  the  main  argument  of  this  work^ 
to  which  we  must  be  particularly  attentive.  We 
must  on  no  account  do  any  thing  which  tends  di^. 
rectly  to  encourage  marriage,  or  to  remove,  in  any 
regular  and  systematic  manner,  that  inequality  of 
circumstances  which  ought  always  to  exist  between 
the  single  man  and  the  man  with  a  family.  The 
writers  who  have  best  understood  the  principle  of 
population  appear  to  me  all  to  have  fallen  into  very 
impprtajit  errors  on  this  point. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  is  fully  aware  of  what  he 
calls  vicious  procreation,  and  of  the  misery  that 
attends  a  redundant  population,  recommends,  not- 
withstanding,  the  general  establishment  of  found- 
Ung  hospital* ;  the  takbg  of  children  under  certain 
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circumstances,  from  their  parents,  and  supporting 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  and  particularly 
laments  the  inequality  of  condit^cm  between  the 
married  and  single  man,  so.  iU-proportioaoed  to. 
their  respective  wants,*  He  foigets,  in  these  in*, 
stances,  that  if,  without  tlie  encouragement  to  mut* 
liplication,  of  foundling  hospitals,  or  of  public  sup-; 
port  for  the  children  of  some  married  persons,  and 
under  the  discouragement  of  grott  pecuniary  dis- 
advantages on  the  side  of  the  married.tnanf  popula-  i 
tion  be  stiil  redundant^  which  is  evinced,  by  the 
inability  of  the  poor  to  maintain  all  their  children, 
it  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  funds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  labor  cannot  properly  support  a 
greater  population;  and  that  if  further  encourage- 
ments to  multiplication  be  given  and  disqoiunge- 
ments  removed,  the  result  must  be,  an  increase 
somewhere  or  other  of  that  vicious  procieation 
which  he  so  justly  reprobates. 

Mn  Townsend,  who  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  has  treated  this  subject  with  great 
sl^U  arid  perspicuity,  appears  to  me  to  conclude 
with  a  proposal  which  violates  the  principles  on 

^  Political  EcQapmy;  voi.  i.  bt  i.  C*  xii* 
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which  he  had  reasoned  so  well.  He  wishes  te 
make  the  benefit  clubs,  or  friendly  societies,  which 
are  now  voluntarily  established  in  many  parishes, 
compulsory  and  universal ;  and  proposes  as  a  re- 
guiition  that  an  utiniarfied  man  should  pay  a  fourth 
part  of  his  wages,  and  a  married  man  with  four  chil- 
dren^  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part.  • 

I  must  first  remark, 'that  the  moment  these  sub- 
scriptions are  made  compulsory,  they  will  neces- 
sarily operate  exactly  like  a  direct  tax  upon  labor, 
which  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  states,  will  always  be 
paid,  and  in  a  more  expensive  manner,  by  the 
consumer.  The  landed  interest  therefore,  would 
receive  no  relief  from  this  plan,  but  would  pay 
the  same  sum  as  at  present,  only  in  the  advanced 
fritc  of  labor  and  of  commodities,  instead  of  in  '' 
the  parish  rates.  A  compulsory  subscription  of 
tiiis  kind  would  have  almost  all  the  ill  efiects  of 
the  present  system  of  relief,  and  though  altered  in 
name  would  still  p6ssess  the  essential  spirit  of*  the 
poor  laws. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  some  remarks  on  a  plan  of  the 
same  kind,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pew,  observed,  that  ~ 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Lavrs,  p.  89.  2d.  edit.  1787, 
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after  much  talk  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  be 
voluntary  associations,  and  not  compulsory  as- 
semblies. A  voluntary  subscription  is  like  a  tax 
upon  a  luxury,  and  does  not  necessarily  raise  the 
price  of  labor. 

It  should  be  recollected  also,  that  in  a  volun* 
tary  association  of  a  small  extent,  over  which  each 
individual  member  can  exercise  a  superintendance^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  original  agreements 
ivill  all  be  strictly  fulfilled,  or  if  they  be  not,  every 
man  may  at  least  have  the  redress  of  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  club.  But  in  an  universal  com- 
pulsory subscription,  which  must  necessarily  be- 
come a  national  concern,  there  would  be  no  secu- 
rity whatever  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  original 
agreements ;  and  when  the  funds  failed,  which 
they  certainly  would  do,  when  all  the  idle  and 
dissolute  were  included,  instead  of  some  of  the 
most  industrious  and  provident,  as  at  present^  a 
larger  subscription  would  probably  be  demanded, 
and  no  man  would  have  the  right*  to  refuse  it. 
The  evil  would  thus  go  on  increasing  as  the  poor 
rites  do  now.  If  indeed  the  assistance  given  were 
always  specific,  and  on  no  account  to  be  increased, 
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as  in  the  present  voluntary  associations,  this  would 
certainly  be  a  striking  advantage ;  but  the  same 
advantage  might  be  completely  attained  by  a  si- 
milar distribution  of  the  sums  collected  by  the 
parish  rates.  On  the  whole  therefore,  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  the  friendly  societies  were  made  uni-. 
versa!  and  compulsory,  it  would  be  merely  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  collecting  parish  rates ;  and  any 
particular  mode  bf  distribution  might  be  as  weU 
adopted  upon  one  system  as  upon  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  making  single 
men  pay  a  fourth  part  of  their  earnings  weekly, 
and  married  men  with  families  only  a  thirtieth 
part,  it  would  evidently  operate  as  a  heavy  fine 
upon  bachelors,  and  a  high  bounty  upon  children ; 
and  is  therefore  directly  adverse  to  the  general 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Townsend's  excellent  disser- 
tation  is  written.  Before  he  introduces  this  pro- 
posal, he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
no  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  can  be  good 
fv^hich  does  not  regulate  population  by  tlic  de- 
roand  for  labor  ; '  but  this  proposal  clearly  tends 
to  encourage  population  without  any  reference  to 

^m^mimmmmmmm     m   »   i      n  i  ■  ■■  » 
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the  demand  for  labor,  and  punishes  a  young  man 
for  his  prudence  in  refraining  from  marriage,  at  a 
time  perhaps,  when  thi^  demand  is  so  small,  that 
the  wages  of  labor  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  a  femily.  I.  should  be  averse  to  any 
compulsory  system  whatever  for  the  poor ;  but 
certainly  if  single  men  were  conipelkd  to  pay  a 
contribution  for  the  future  contingencies  of  the 
married  state,  they  ought  in  justice  to  receive  a 
benefit  proportioned  to  the  period  of  their  priva- 
tion ;  and  the  man  who  had  contributed  a  fourth 
of  his  earnings  for  merely  one  year,  ought  not  to 
be  put  upon  a  level  with  him  who  has  contributed 
tills  proportion  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  most  of  his  works,  ap- 
pears clearly  to  understand  the  principle  of  popur 
lation,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  evils  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  an  increase  of  people  be- 
^yond  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  mean's  of  com- 
fortable subsistence.  In  his  tour  through  France 
he  has  particularly  labored  this  point,  and  shown 
most  forcibly  the  misery  which  results  in  that 
country  from  the  excess  of  population  occasioned 
by  the,  too  great  division  of  property.  Such  an 
increase  he  justly  calls  merely  a  multiplication  of 
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wretchedness.  '^  Couples  many  and  procreate  on 
"the  idea,  tiot.thQ  reality,  of  a  niamtenance  r  they 
*'  ihcrease  beyond  the  denisind  of  towns  and  ma- 
^*  nufactures ;-  arid  the  cotisequenc€  is,  distress, 
"and  numbers  dyin^  of  diseases  arising  from  in- 
1^  sufi<fierit  nourisHment'*' 

In  iaflother. place  he  quot€s  a  very  sensible  pas- 
sage froni/the  report  of  the  committee  of  men- 
dicity, which,  alluding  to  the  e^vils  of  over-popula^ 
tion,  conclude^  thus,  "^  H  faudroit  enfin  neces- 
**-  saii*ement  que  le  prfx  de  travail  baissat  par  la 
^*  plii^  gr^d  C0iicuri*ence  de.travailleurs,  d'ou  tt^ 
'^  sulteroit  tin  indigence^  cothplette  pourvceux  qui 
**  ne  trouvetoient  pas  de  travail,  et  une  subsistence 
"  inconiplette  pour  ceux  memes  aux  qliels  U- ne 
, "  seriot  p2te  -refuse."  And'  in  remarking  upon 
this  passage,  he  observes,.  "„  France  itself  affords 
"  an*irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  senti- 
*^  mentS ;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the 
"*  obser\f^ions  I  made  in  ev,ery  province  of  the 
**^\kingddm,  thait  ,het  population  is  so  much  be- 
"  yond  the  proj^rtidn  of  her  industry  and  labor,^ 
"  that  she  would  be  niuch  more  pdwerfiil  and  in- 

;- — ..    .   .^    . '  "MV  .■•  ,. — 
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"  finitely  more  flourishing,  if  she  had  five  or  six 
"  millions  less  of  inhabitants.  -  From  her  too  great 
"  population  she  presents  in  every  cjparter,  such 
"  spectacles  of  wretchedness  as  are  absolutely  in-         \ 
"  consistent  with  that  degree  of  national  felici^         j 
"  which  she  was  capable  of  attaining,  even  under         ] 
"  the  old  government.     A  traveller  |nuch  Iras  at- 
"  tentive  than  I  was  to  objects  of  this;kind^,  piust         , 
"  see  at  every  turn  most  unequivocal  signs  of  dis- 
"tress.     That  these  shpqld  exist,  no  one    can 
"  wonder,  who  considers  the  price  of  labor  and  of 
"  provisions,  and  the  misery  into  which  a  small        j 
"  rise  m  the  price  of  wheat   throws  the  lower 
"classes."'  , 

"  If  you  would  sec,^  he  says,  "  a  district  with 
"  as  litde  distress  in  it  as  is  consistent  with  the 
"  political  sy3tem  of  the  old  government  of  France, 
"  you  must  assuredly  go  where  there  are  no  little 
"  properties  at  all.  You  must  visit  the  gre^t 
"  farms  in  Beauce,  Picardy,  part  of  Normandy, 
"  and  Artois,'  and  there  you  wilj  find  no  more  pQ^ 
"pulation  than  what  is  regularly  employed  and 
"  regularly  paid;  and  if  in   such  districts  you         | 

>  '       '  '  •        '  ,  ,  .4'  < 

■  I  M         .  ■      M     11.     ■■      ■   t,     ,'  ■■ ■■■■H    I 

'  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p*  46^. 
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^^  should,  contrary  to  tWs  rule,  nfeet  with  much 
"distress/  it  is  twelity  to  one  but  that  it  is  in  a 
**  parish  whifeh  has  some  commons,  which  tempt 
"  thfe  poor  to  have  cattle — ^to  have  property— 
^  and  in  consequence  misery.  .  When  you  are 
^^  engaged  in  this  political  tour,  finish  it  by  seeing 
"  England,  and  I  will  show  you  a  set  of  peasants 
^*  well  clothed,  well  nourished,  tolerably  drunken 
^  from  superfluity^,  well  lodged;  and  at  tJieir  ease ; 
*^  and  yet  amongst  them,'  not  one  in  a  thousand  has 
"  either  land  or  cattle.^"  A  little  further  on,  al- 
liiding*  to  encouragements  to  marriage,  he  says 
of  France ;  "  the  predominant  ^vil  of  the  Jcingdom 
"  is  the  having  so  great  a  population,  that  she  can 
^*  neither  employ  nor  feed  it ;  why  then  encou- 
"  rage  marriage?  woiild  you  breed  more  people 
"  because  you  have  more  already  than*  you  know 
"  what  to  do  with  ?  You  have  so  great  a  compe- 
"  tition  for  food,  that  your  people  are  starving  or 
"  in  misery;  and  you  would  encoiu-age  the  pro- 
**  duction  oiF  more  to  increase  that  competition. 
"  It  mtay  almost  be  qiiestioned  whether  the  cou- 
"  trary  policy  dught  not  to  be  embraced ;  whether 

Id.  pa^e471. 
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"  difficulties  sliould  not  be  kiH  on  the  marriage 
"  of  those  5irhq  cannot  make  it  appea^^that  they  < 
**  have  the  pro$pect  of  mahitaining-the  chiklTea 
"  that  shall  be  the  fruit  o£  it?  But  why.encoiirage 
<<  marriages  which  ^  sure  to  t^e  place  in  all  situ- 
^*  ations  in  which  they  ought  to  take  placed  There 
^'  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  glehQr  af  regular 
^^  employm^it  bdng  first  established  where  mar^^- 
^*  riages  have  not  followed  m  a  proportionate  de- 
"  gree.  The  policy  therefore^  at  best)  is  usdess; 
"  and  may  be  pernioious.'' 

After  having  once  so  cle^Iy  understood  tte 
principle  pf  pqpulatidn  as  to  express  these  and 
many  other  sentiments  on  the  subject,  equally  just 
and  important,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find 
Mr.  Young  in  a  p^onphlet,  entitled,  The  Question 
of  Scarcity^plmnly  stated^  and  Hemediet  consider^ 
{fiubKshed-in  1800,)  observing,  that  *^  the  means 
**  which  would  of  all  others  perhaps  tend  most 
**  surely  to  prevent  future -scarci^es  so  oppressive 
"  to  the  poor  as  the  present,  would  be  to  secure  to 
f^  every  country  laboter  in  the^kingdoraij  that  has 
"  three  children  and  upM^ds,  half  an  acre  of  land . 
^''for  potatoes,  and  grass  enough  to  feed  one  or 
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"  two  cows.  •**.**  If  each  had  his  ample  po- 
*<  tatee  ground^  and  a  cow,  the  price  of  wheat 
^'^  would  be.*of  little  more  consequence  to  thein, 
^*  than  it  is  to  their  bmthmn  in  Ireland,*' 

"  Every  o;ie  admits  the  system  to  be  good,  but 
^*  the  question  is  hour  to  enforce  it." 

J  was  hy  Bomcans  aware,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  system  "^had  been  50  generally  admitled.  For 
mysdf  I  strongly  prolest  against  being^cludml  in 
the  general  terni  of  ^ery  oncj  as  I  should  con9i<}er 
Ae  adoption  of  this  system,  as  the  most  cruel  and 
]^tal  blow  to  the  hj^^ines^  of  the  lower  classes 
of  people  in  this  country,  that  diey  had  ever  re- 
ceived* 

Mr.  Young  however  goes  on  to  siy,  that  "  The 
"  magpitudfi  of  the  object  should  make  us  disre« 
"  ga^d  tiny  c^fficulties  but  suchas  are  insuperable : 
"  iMHie  such  would  probably  occur  if  something 
*^like  the  foliowii^. means  were  resorted  to. 

"  J.  Where  thef<?  are  common  pastures,  ^o  give 
'^  to  a  laborio^  man  haying  children,  a 

*^  nghtio  demand  an  allotment  proportioned  to  the 
*•  &mily,  ta  be  s^t  out  by  th^  parish  officers,  8tc. 

*  Page  77. 
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*****  and  a  cow  bought.  Such  laborer  to  have 
"  both  for  life,  paying  406.  a  year  till  the  prite  .of 
"  the  cow,  &c.  was  reimbursed :  iat  his  death  to  go 
"  to  the  laborer  having  the  most  numerous  fanuly^ 
"  for  life,  paying  shUGngs  a  week  to  the 

**  widow  of  his  predecessor.  *  ^ 

**  IL  Laborers  thus  demanding  allotments  by 
**  reason  <rf  their  familiesto  have  land  assigned  knd 
*^  cows  boQght,  till  the  proportion  >  so^  allC3tt^d 
"  amounts  to  one  .  of  die  extent  of  the 

**  common. 

"  III.  In  parishes  where  there  are  no  commons, 
"  and  the  quality  of  the  land  adequate,  every  cot- 
"  tager  having  children,  to*  whose  cot* 

"  tage  there  is  not  within  a  given  time  land  suf- 
"  ficient  for  a  cow,  and  half  an  acre  (rf  potatoes*, 
"  assigned  at  a  fair  average  rent,  subject  to  appeal 
"  to  the  sessions,  to  have  a  right  to  demand 
"  shillings  per  week  of  the.  parish  for 

"  eveijy  child,  till  such  land  be  assigned ;,  leaving 
^'  to  landlords  and  tenants  the  me^  of  doing  it 
"  Cows  to  be  found  by  the  pmsh,  undet  an  annual 
**  reimbursement.'^  •«  - 

^Pagcra. 
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^>  The  great  object  is,  by  means  of  milk  and 
^*  potatoes,,  ta  take  the  inass  of  the  country  poor 
"  froiii  the  consumption  of  wheat,  and  to  give> 
"  tliem:.5ubstitiites  equally,  whcdespme  and  nourish- 
*>  ing^  and  as  in^epen^^^^^  of  scarcities,  natural  s^nd- 
^^^artifitial,  as  the  jpi^oviclmce  pf  tte  Almighty 
".  will  adnut;'Vi 

Would, not  this  plan  operate  in  Ijhe  most, direct 
maiinf^r,  ^s  an  esncotiKagement  to  m^ris^  and 
bounty  on'  childJ^en,  which  Mr.'  Young  has  with  so 
^much justiae^r^probafed  in  his  travels  in  France? 
and  dp^s  h^  seric^sjy  think  tihat  it  would-be  an  eli- 
gible thing  to  feed  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this 
country  on  millR  and  potatoes,  and  make  them  as 
independent  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  of  the  demand 
|pr  lal>or,  as  thpir  brethren  in  Ireland  ? 

The  specific  cause  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  France  and  Ireland 
is,  that  from  the  extrenjie  subdivision  of  property 
in  the  one  country,  and.  ,the  facility  of  obtaining  a 
cabimand  potatoes  in  the  other,  a  population  is 
bfTCftught  into  existence,  which  is  not  demanded  by 
thd  iquantity  6f  capital  .and  employment  iii   the 


1  Page  79, 
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countf}';.  arid  the  consequence  of  which  must 
tlierefore  necessarily  be,  as  is  very  justly  expt^es- 
scd  in  the  report  of  the  t^ommittee  of  mendicity  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  lower  in  general  the  .price  of 

•labor  by  too  great  competition ;  from  which  must 
result  complete  indigence  to  &ose  who  cannot  find 
employment,  and  an  incmnplet^  subslsteace  even 
to  diose  who'can. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr,  Young!s  plan  is, 
by  encouraging  marriage  and  furnifihii^  a  cheap 
food,  independent  of  the  price  of  com,  and  of 
course  of  the  demand  (br  labor^  lo  place  the  lower 
classes  of  people  exactly  in  this  sitt]tatioti. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  our  poor  laws  cut 
present  regularly  encourage  marriage  and  chikbeii, 

-by  distributing  relief  in  proportion  to  the  si2e  xA 
families ;  and  that  this  plan,  which  is  proposed  as 
a  substitute,  would  merely  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
less  objectionable  manner*  But  surely,  in  endea- 
voring to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  tile  poor  laws,  we 
ought  not  to  retain  their  most  pernicious  quality: 
and  Mn  Young  must  know  -as  well  as  I  dp,  tlnC 
the  principal  reason  why  poor  laws  have  invariably 
been  found  ineffectual  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  is, 
that  they  tend  to  encourage  a  population  which  is 
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not  regulated  by  the  demand  for  labor.  Mr.  Young 
himsdfy  indeed,  expressly  takes  notice  of  Iftis^^feet 
In  England,  and  obsennes,  ^t  nptwithstttcMag 
tlie  unrivalled  prosperity  ofber manu&ctures,  **po^ 
/*  pulation  is  sometilttes  too  active,  as  we  see  dear^ 
**  ly  by  the  dangerotii  ki^^ase  of  poor's  rates  in 
^^  country  villages/'^ 

But  the  feet  is,  that  Mr.  YoUrig*^  plan  would 
be  incomparably  more  powerful  in  encouraging 
a  population  beyojfid  the  demand  fcv  labor,  than 
our  present  poOT  laws.  A  laudable  repugnance 
to  the  receiving  of  parish  relief,  arising  partly 
from  a  spirit  of  independence  not  yet  extinct,  and 
partly  from  the  disagreeable  mode  in  which  tibe 
relief  is  given,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  mar- 
ryingwith  a  certainty  of  falling  on  the  parish;  aiid 
the  proportion  of  births  and  marriages  to  the  whole 
population,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  clearly 
proves  that  the  poor  laws  do  not  encourage  mar* 
riage  so  much  as  might  be  expected  from  theory. 
But  the  case  would  be  very  different  if,  when  a 

1  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  47Q#      . 
voL  ii.  m  m  m 
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laborer  had  an  early  marriage  in  ccHitemplation, 
the  terrific  forms  of  workhouses  aiid  parish  officers 
which  might  disturb  his  resolution,  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  fascm^ting  visions  of  land  and 
cows.  If  the  love  of  proppi;ty.,  as  Mr.  Young  has 
repeatedly  said,  will  make  a  uasai  do  much,  it  would 
be  rather  stcange  if  it  woujid  not  make  him  marry, 
an  action  ta  which  it  appears  from  experience^ 
that  he  is  by  no  means  disinclined. 

The  population  which  woukl  be  Aus.called  into 
being,  would  be  supported  by  the  extended  culti- 
vation of  potatoes,  and  would  of  cowse-  go  on 
without  any  reference  to  the  demwd  for  labor. 
In  th^  present  state  of  things,  notwithstancfing  the 
flourishing  conditicm  of  our  manu&cture3>  and  the 
numerous  checks  to  our  population,  there  is  no 
practical  problem  so  difficult  as  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  poor ;  but  this  difficulty  would  evi- 
dently be  aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  under  the 
circumstances  here  supposed. 

In  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  country,  where  the 
common  food  is  potatoes,  and  every  man  who 
wishes  to  marry  may  obtaih  a  piece  of  ground 
sufficient  when  planted  with  this  root,  to  support 
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a  family,  prizes  may  be  given  till  the  treasury  is 
exhausted  for  essays  on  the  best  means  of  employ- 
ing the  poor ;  but  till  some  stop  to  the  progress  of 
population  naturally  arising  from  this  state  of  things 
takes  place,  the  object  in  view  is  really  a  physical 
impossibility.  *  ' 

Mr.  Young  has  intimated,  that  if  the  people 
were  fed  upon  milk  and  potatoes,  they  would  be 
more  independent  of  scarcities  than  at  present ; 
but  why  this  should  be  the  case  I  really  cannot 
comprehend.  Undoubtedly  people  who  live  upon 
potatoes  will  not  be  mudi  affected  by  a  scarcity  of 
wheat ;  but  is  thqre  any  contradiction  in  the  sup- 
position  of  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  potatoes?  I 
believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  are 
more  liable  to  suffer  damage  during  the  winter 


^  Dr.  Crumpets  prize  essay  on  the  best  means  of  find- 
ing employinent  for  the  people,  is  an  excellent  treatise, 
and  contains  much  valuable  information  ;  but  till  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country  is  better  proportioned  to  its  popula- 
tion, it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  expect  success  in  any 
project  of  the  kind.  I  am  also  strongly  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  indolent  and  turbulent  habits  of  the  lower 
Irish  can  never  be  corrected,  while  the  potatoe  system 
enables  them  to  increase  so  much  beyond  the  regular  de- 
mand for  labor. 
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than  grain.  From  the  much  greater  quantity  6f 
food  yielded  by  a  given  piece  of  land,  when  plant- 
ed with  potatoes,  than  under  any  other  kind  of 
cultivation,  it  would  naturally  happen,  that  for 
some  time  after  the  introduction  of  this  root  as 
the  general  food  of  the  lower  classes  of  peojJe,  a 
greater  quantity  would  be  grown  than  was  de- 
manded,  and  they  would  live  in  plenty.  Mr, 
Young,  in  his  travels  through  France,  observes^ 
that,  "  In  districts  which  contain  immense  qiian- 
•*  tities  of  waste  land  cS  a  certain  degree  of  ferti- 
**  lity,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging 
"  to  communities  ready  to  sell  them,  economy  and 
"  industry,  animated  with  the  views  of  settling 
"  and  marrying,  flourish  greatly ;  in  such  neigh- 
"  borho6ds  something  like  an  American  increase 
"  takes  place,  and  if  the  land  be  cheap  little  dis- 
"  tress  iafound*  But  as  procreation  goes  on  tapid-^ 
"  ly  under  such  circumstances,  the  least  check  to 
^*  subsistence  is  attended  with  great  misery ;  as 
"  wastes  becoming  dearer,  or  the  best  portions 
**  being  sold,  or  difficulties  arising  in  the  acquis!- 
"  tion ;  all  which  circuinstances  I  met  with  in 
^  those  mountains*     The  moment  that  any  im- 
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"  pediment  happens  the  distress  of  such  people 
**  will  be  proportioned  to  the  activity  and  vigor 
**  which  had  animated  population."' 

This  description  will  apply  exactly^ to  what 
would  take  place  in  this  country,  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  small  portions  of  land  to  the  common  peo- 
pie,  and  the  introduction  of  potatoes  as  their  gene- 
ral food*  For  a  time  the  change  might  appear 
beneficial,  and  of  course  the  idea  of  property  would 
make  it,  at  first,  highly  acceptable  to  the  poor ; 
but  as  Mr.  Young  in  another  place  says,  "  You 
"  presently  arrive  at  the  limit  beyond  which,  the 
"  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  please,  will  feed  no  more 
"  mouths ;  yet  those  simple  manners  which  insti- 
"  gate  to  marriage  still  continue ;  what  then  is  the 
"  consequence  but  the  most  dreadful  misery  ima- 
"  ginable."* 

When  the  commons  were  all  divided  and  diifi* 
culties  began  to  occur  in  procuring  potatoe  grounds 
the  habit  of  early  marriages  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, would  occasion  the  most  complicated  dis- 
tress; and  when  from  the  increasing  population. 


*  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  409. 
Mbid. 
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and  diminishing  sources  of  subsistence,  the  aver- 
age growth  of  potatoes  was  not  more  than  the  aver- 
age consumption,  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  would  be, 
in  ever y^espect,  as  probable  as  a  scarcity  of  wheat 
at  present,  and  when  it  did  arrive,  it  would  be  be- 
yond all  comparison  more  dreadfuh 

When  the  common  people  of  a  country  live 
principally  upon  the  dearest  grain,  as  they  do  in 
England  on  wheats  they  have  great  resources  in  a 
scarcity  ;  and  barley,  oats,  rice,  cheap  soups,  and 
potatoes,  all  present  themselves  as  less  expensive, 
yet  at  the  same  time  wholesome  means  of  nourish- 
ment ;  but  when  their  habitual  food  is  the  lowest 
in  this  scale,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely  without 
resource,  except  in  the  bark  of  trees,  like  the  poor 
Swedes ;  and  a  great  portion  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  starved.  Wheaten  bread,  roast.beef,  and, 
turbotj  which  might  not  fail  at  the  same  time,  are 
indeed  in  themselves  unexceptionable  substitutes 
for  potatoes,  and  would  probably  be  accepted  as 
such  without  murmui;ing  by  the  common  people  5 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  a  large  population  which 
had  been  habitually  supported  by  milk  and  po.^ 
tatoes,  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  these  sub- 
stitutes  in  sufficient  quantities,  even  if  the  whole 
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benevolence  of  the  kingdom  were  called  into  action 
for  the  purpose. 

The  wages  of  labor  will  always  be  regulated  by 
the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.  And 
as,  upon  the  potatoe  system,  a  supply  more  than 
adequate  to  the  demand  would  very  soon  take 
place,  and  this  supply  might  be  continued  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  food 
which  would  furnish  it,  the  common  price  of  la- 
bor would  soon  be  regulated  principally  by  the 
price  of  potatoes  instead  of  the  price  of  wheat,  as 
at  present;  and  the  rags  and  wretched  cabins  of 
Ireland  would  follow  of  course. 

When  the  demand  for  labor  occasionally  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  wages  are  regulated  by  the 
price  of  the  dearest  grain,  they  will  generally  be 
such  as  to  yield  tomething  besides  mere  food,  and 
the  common  people  may  be  able  to  obtain  decent 
houses  and  decent  clothing.  If  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  French  and  English  labor- 
ers which  Mr.  Young  has  drawn,  be  in  any  degree 
near  the  truth,  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land has  been  occasiorted  precisely  and  exclusively 
by  these  two  circumstances ;  and  if  by  the  adop- 
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tion  of  milk  and  potatoes  as  the  general  food  of  the 
common  people,  these  circumstances  were  totally 
altered,  so  as  to  make  the  supply  of  labor  constant- 
I  ly  in  a  great  excess  above  the  demand  for  it,  and 

regulate  wages  by  the  price  of  the  cheapest  food,  " 
the  advantage  would  be  immediately  lost,  and  no 
eflbrts  of  benevolence  could  prevent  the  most  ge- 
neral and  abject  poverty. 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  would  by  no  means 
be  eligible  that  the  cheap  soups  of  count  Rum- 
ford  should  be  adopted  as  the  general  food  of  the 
common  people.  They  are  excellent  inventions 
for  public  institutions,  and  as  occasional  resources  \ 
but  if  they  were  once  universally  adopted  by  the 
poor,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  pricQ 
of  labor  from  being  regulated  by  them ;  and  the 
laborer,  though  at  first  he  might  have  more  to 
spare  for  other  expenses,  besides  food,  would  ul- 
timately have  much  less  to  spare  than  before. 

The  desirable  thmg,  with  a  view  to  the  hrppi- 
ness  of  the  conunon  people,  seems  to  be  that  tbeir 
habitual  food  should  be  dear,  and  their  wages  re- 
gulated by  it ;  but  that  in  a  scarcity,  or  other  oc- 
casional distress,  the  cheaper  food  should  be  readily 
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and  cheerfully  adopted.'  With  a  view  of  rendering 
this  transition  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
making  a  useful  distinction  between  those  who 
are  dependent  on  parish  relief,  and  those  who  are 
not,  I  should  think  that  one  plan  which  Mr. 
Youug  proposes  would  be  extreniely  eligible. 
This  is  ".  to  pass  an  act  prohibiting  relief,  so  far 
'^  as  subsistence  is  concerned,  in  any  other  man- 
^'  ner  than  by  potatoes,  rice,  and  soup,  not  merely 
"  as  a  measure  of  the  moment,  but  permanent- 
"  ly."*  I  do  not  think  that  this  plan  would  ne- 
cessarily introduce  these  articles  as  the  common 
fopd  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  if  it  merely  made 
^  the  transition  to  them  in  periods'  of  distress  easieii;, 
and  at  the  same  time,  drew  a  more  marked  line 
than  at  present^  between  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence, it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 


■  It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  every  cirttage  in  Eng- 
land should  huve  a  garden  to  it^  well  stocked  with  vege- 
tables. A  little  variety  of  food  is  ia  every  point  of  view 
highly  useful.  Potatoes  are  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
assistance,  though  1  should  be  vevy  sorry  ever  to  see  them 
the  principal  depeadeace  of  our  laborers. 

'  Question  of  Scarcity^  3cc»  p«  80.  This  might  be  done, 
at  least  with  regard  to  worKhouses.  In  assisting  the  poor 
at  their  own  hom^S)  it  might  be  subject  to  some  practical 
difficulties. 

vol.  ii.  n  n  n 
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As  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  introduction  of 
milk  and  potatoes,  or  of  cheap  soups^  as  the  gene> 
ral  food  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  j  wdiild  low- 
er the  price  of  labor,  perhaps  some  cold  politician 
might  propose  to  adopt  the  system,  with  a  view  of 
underselling  foreigners  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
I  should  not  envy  the  feelings  which  could  sug- 
gest such  a  proposal.     I  really  cannot  concfeive 
any  thing  much  more  detestable,  than  thci  idea  of' 
knowingly  condemning  the  laborers  of  this  coun-^ 
try  to  the  rags  and  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  seUing  a  few  more  broad  cloths 
and  calicoes.  *     The  wealth  and  power  of  tiation^ 


*  In  this  observation  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  alluding 
10  Mr.  Youny,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  ardently  Irishes  id 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  peopie^ 
though  I  do  not  think  that  his  plan  would  effect  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  He  either  did  not  see  those  cohsequences 
which  I  apprehend  from  it ;  or  he  has  A  better  opinion  of 
the  happiness  of  the  commc^  people  in  Ireland  than  I 
have.  In  his  Irish  tour  he  seemed  much  struck  with  the 
plenty  of  potatoes  which  they  possessed,  and  the  absence 
of  all  apprehension  of  want.  Had  he  trayelled  in  1800 
and  1801,  his  impressions  would  by  all  accounts  have 
been  very  different.  From  the  facility  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Ireland  of  procuring  potatoe  grounds,  scai^- 
t^ities  have  certainly  been  rare,  and  all  the^ effects  of  thfe 
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arp,  after  all,  only  desirable  as  they  contribute  to 
happiness.  In  this  ppii>t  of  yiew,  I  ^hduld  be 
very  far  from  undervaluing  them,  considering 
Jthem,  in  general,  as  absolutely  necessary  means 
tftal|ain.the^o^;  but  if  any  particular  case  should 


system  hav€  not  yet  been  felt,  though  certainly  enough 
to  Bmke  it  appear  very  far  from  desirable* 

Mr*  Young  has  since  pursued  his  ij^^a  more  in  detail, 
in  a. pamphlet  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of 
afifityirig;  Wastes  to- tAe  better  Maintenance  and  Sufi/iort  of 
the  JPocrm  BQtthe  impression  on  my  mind  is  still  the 
same  7  and  it  appears  to  me  calculated  tp  s^ssitnikte  the 
condition  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  to  that  of  the  lowel* 
classes  of  the  Insli*  Mr.  Young  seems,  in  a  most  unac- 
couatable  manner,  to  have  forgotten  all  his  general  prin* 
ciples  on  thi§  subject.  He  has  treated  the  question  of  a 
provision  for  the  poer,  as  if  it  was  pierely.  How  to  pro- 
vide in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner  for  a  ^ven  number 
<^f  people  ?  If  this  had  been  the  sole  queistion,  it  would 
never  have  taken  so  man^  himdi^d  year^  to  resojye.  But 
the  real  question  is,  How  to  provide  for  those  ^Jjo  are  ifli 
want,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  a  continual  accu- 
mulation of  their  numbers  ?  find  jt  ^ill  readily  occur  tp 
the  reader,  that  a  plan  of  giving  them  land  and  cows  can- 
pot  promise  much  success  in  this  respect.  If,  after  all  l  he 
.commons  had  been  divided,  the  poor  laws  were  still  to  con^ 
tinue  in  force,  no  go^d  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
rates  should  not  in  a  few  years  be  as  high  as  they  are  aif 
present,  independently  of  all  that  had  been  expended  }t^ 
4h*e  purchase  of  land  and  stock*  * 
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occur,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  in  direct  op- 
position  to  each  other,  we  cannot  rationally  doubt 
which  ought  to  be  postponed. 

Fortunately  however,  even  on  the  narrowest  po- 
litical principles,  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
would  not  answer.  It  has  always  been  observed, 
that  those  who  work  chiefly  on  their  own  {)roperty, 
work  very  indolently  and  unwitting  when  em- 
ployed for  others ;  and  it  mustnecessaijly  happen^ 
when,  from  the  general  adq>tion  of  a  very  chea^ 
food,  the  population  of  a  country  increases  con^- 
derably  beyond  the  demand  fc^  labor,  tfaat.habits 
of  idleness  and  turbulence  will  be^neiited,  most 
peculiarly  un&vcM*able  to  a  flourishing  state  of  ma- 
nufactures. In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in 
Ireland,  there  are  few  manufactures  which  can  be 
prepared  in  that  country  for  foreign  sale  so  cheap 
as  in  England :  and  this  is  in  great  measure  owing 
to  the  want  of  those  industrious  habits  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  r^^lar  employment. 
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-  JT  has  been  observed  by  Hume,  tliat  of  all 
sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics. '  The  remark  is 
undoubtedly  very  just,  and  is  most  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  that  department  of  the  science  which 
relates  to  the  modes  of  improving  the  condition  of . 
the  lower  classes  of  soci^y. 

We  are  continually  hearing  declamations  against 
theory  and  theorists,  by  men  who  pride  themselves 
upon  the  distinction  of  being  practical.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  bad  theorie's  are  very  bad 
things,  and  the  authors  of  them  useless,  and  some- 
times  pernicious  members^  of  society.  But  these 
advocates  of  practice  do  riot  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  they  themselves  very  often  come  under  this. 

^  Essay  xi«  vol.  ?•  p.  431.  8vo. 
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c!escription,  and  lliat  a  grxnt  pan  of  them  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  mischievous  theorists  of 
their  time-  When  a  man  faitlifuUv  relates  any 
facts  which  have  come  w  iihin  tlie  scope  of  his  own 
observation,  however  confined  it  may  have  been, 
he  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  sum  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  confers  a  benefit  on  society.  But 
wheft  from  this  confined  experience,  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  own  little  farm,  or  the  details  of 
the  work-house  in  his  neighborhood,  he  draws  a 
general  inference,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  he 
then  at  once  erects  himself  into  a  theorist,  and  is 
the  more  dangerous,  because  experience  being  the 
only  just  foundation  for  theory,  people  are  oftea 
caught  merely  by  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  df 
not  stop  to  make  the  distinction  between  that  par- 
tial experience  which,  on  such  subjects,  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  a  just  theory,  and  that  genep- 
ral  experience,.on  which  alone  a  just  theory  cau 
be  founded. 

There  are  perhaps  few  subjects  on  which  human 
ingenuity  has  been  more  exerted,  than  in  the  en- 
deavor to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  subject  in  which  it  has  so 
completely  failed.   The  question  between  the  theo- 
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ristwho  calls  himself  practical,  and  the  genuine.  * 
theorist  is,  whether  this  should  prompt  us  to  look 
into  all  the  holes  and  corners  of  work-houses^  and 
content  ourselves  with  mulcting  the  parish  officers 
for  their  waste  of  cheese  parings  and  candle  ends, 
and  with  distributing  moi;e  soups  and  popatoesi 
or  to  recur  to  general  principles  which  shpw  us  at 
©nee  the  cause  of  the  failure,   and  prove  that  the 
system  has  been  from  the  beginning  radically  er- 
roneous.    There   is  no  subject  to  which  general 
principles  have  been  so  seldom  applied ;  and  yet 
in  the   whole  compass,  of  human  knowledge,  I 
doubt,  if- there  be  one  in  which  it  is  so  dangerous 
to  lose  sight  of  them ;  because  the  partial  and  im^ 
mediate  effects  of  a  particular  mode  of  giving  as- 
sistance are  so  often  directly  opposite  to  the  gene- 
ral and  permanent  effects^ 

It  has  been  observed  in  particular  districts,  where 
cottagers  are  possessed  of  small  pieces  of  land,  and 
ore  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cows,  that  during  the 
late  scarcities  some  of  them  were  able  to  support 
themselves  without  parish  assistance,  and  others 
with  comparatively  little. ' 


^  See  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Lincoln  and  Rutland  by  Robert  Gourlay.  Annals 
^  Agriculture^  vol*  xxxvii*  p.  514. 
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According  to  the  partial  view  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  always  contemplated,  a  general  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  from  such  instances,  that  if 
we  could  place  all  Our  laborers  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, they  would  all  be  equally  comfortable,  and 
equally  independent  of  the  parish.  This  is  an  in- 
ference however,  that  by  no  means  follows.  The 
advantage  which  cottagers  who  at  present  keep 
cows  enjoy,  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  its  be- 
ing peculiar,  and  would  be  considerably  diihinisfa-' 
cd  if  it  were  made  general. 

A  farmer  or  gentleman  hasj  we  will  suppose, 
a  certain  number  of  cottages  on  his  form.  Being 
a  liberal  man,  and  liking  to  see  all  the  people 
about  him  comfortable,  he  may  join  a  piece  of 
land  to  his  cottages  sufficient  to  keep  one  or  two 
cows,  and  give  besides  high  wages.  HJs  laborers 
will  of  course  live  in  plenty^  and  be  able  to  rear 
up  large  families;  but  his  farm  may  not  require 
many  hands ;  and  though  he  may  ch(X>se  to  pay 
those  that  he  employs  well,  he  Will  not  probably 
wish  to  have  more  laborers  on  his  land  than  his 
work  requires.  He  does  not  therefore  build  more 
houses;  and  tlie  children  erf  the  laborers  whom  he 
employs  must  evidently  emigrate  and  settle  in 
other  countries.     While  such  At  sjrstem  continues 
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peculiar  to  certain  families,  or  certain  disti:icts,  the 
emigrants  would  easily  be  able  to  find  work  in 
other  places;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
individual  laborers  employed  on  these  farms  are 
in  an  enviable  situation,  and  such  as  we  might  na- 
turally wish  was  tlie  lot  ctf  all  our  laborers..  But 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  system  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things^  possess  the  same  advan- 
tages, if  it  were  made  general;  because  there 
would  then  be  no  countries  to  which  the  children 
could  emigrate  with  the  same  prospect  of  finding 
W(»rk.  Population  would  evidently  increase  be- 
yond the  demand  of  towns  and  manufactories,  and 
the  price  of  labor  would  universally  fall. 

It  ^ould  b^  observed  also,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  labcH-ers  who  at  present  keep  cows 
are  so  comfortable,  is,  that  they  are  able  to  make 
a  considerable  profit  of  the  milk  which,  they  do  not 
use  themselves,  an  advantage  which,  would  evi- 
dently be  very  much  diminishtd  if  the  system 
were  univ^JFsal.  Apd  though  th^  were  certainly 
able  to  struggle  through  thf^  lat^  scmx^ities  with 
less  assistance  than  their  n^qighbors,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  from  their  having  other  re- 
sources besides  the  article  which  in  tho!^  indivi- 
vol.  ii.  o  o  o 
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dual  years  was  scarce ;  yet  if  the  system  were 
universal,  there  can  be  no  reason  assigned  why 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  suffer  as  much  from 
a  scarcity  of  grass  and  a  mortality  among  cows,' 
as  our  common  laborers  do  now  from  a  scarcity 
of  wheat  We  should  be  extremely  cautious 
therefore  of  trusting  to  such  appearances,  and  of 
dramng  a  general  inference  from  this  kind  of  par- 
tial experience. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  society  for 
increasing  the  comforts,  and  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  professes  to  proceed  is  excellent. 
To  give  effect  to  that  masterspring  of  industry, 
the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  is  the  true 
mode  of  improving  the  state  of  the  lower  classes ; 
and  we  may  safely  agree  with  Mr.  Bernard,  in 


^  At  present  the  loss  of  a  cow  which  must  now  and 
then  happen,  is  generally  remedied  by  a  petition  and  sub- 
scription, and  as  the  event  is  considered  as  a  most  seri- 
ous misfortune  to  a  laborer,  these  petitions  are  for  the 
most  part  attended  to ;  but  if  the  cow  system  were  uni- 
versal, losses  would  occur  so  frequently  that  they  could 
not  possibly  be  repaired  in  the  same  way,  and  families 
would  be  continually  dropping  from  comparative  plenty 
into  want. 

*  Preface  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Reports. 
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one  of  his  able  prefaces,  that  whatever  encourages 
and  promotes  habits  of  industry,  prudence,  fore- 
sight, virtue,  and  cleanliness,  among  the  poor,  is 
beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  country  ;  and  what- 
ever  removes  or  diminishes  the  incitements  to 
any  of  these  qualities,  is  detrimental  to  the  state, 
and  pernicious  to  the  individual. ' 

Mr.  Bernard  indeed  himself  seems  in  general  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  society 
has  to  contend  with  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object.  But  still  it  appears  to  be  in  some  danger 
of  falling  into  the  error  before  alluded  to,  of  draw- 
ing general  inferences  from  insufficient  experience. 
Without  adverting  to  the  plans  respecting  cheaper 
foods  and  parish  shops,  recommended  by  indivi- 
duals, ^  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  depend  en- 
tirely upon  their  being  peculiar  to  certain  families 
or  certain  parishes,  and  would  be  lost  if  they  were 
general,  by  lowering  the  wages  of  labor ;  I  shall 
only  notice  one  observation  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive nature,  which  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Reports.    It  is  there  remark- 

'      ■    ■  ■!  Ill 

\ 

>  Preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Reports^ 
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ed,  that  the  experience  of  the  society  seemed  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  diat  the  best  mode  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  was,  by  assisting  them  at  their 
own  homes,  and  j^cing  out  their  children  as  soon 
as  poss^le  in  different  employments,  apjwentice- 
ships,  &c.  I  really  believe  that  this  is  the  best, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable  mode,  in 
which  occasional  and  discrimkiate  assistance  can 
be  given.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  done 
with  caution,  and  <:annot  be  ad^ted  as  a  general 
principle;  and  made  the  foundation  of  universal 
practice.  It  is  open  exactly  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  the  cow  system  which  has  just  been  no- 
ticed, and  that  part  of  the  act  of  the  43d  of  Eliza- 
beth which  directs  the  overseers  to  employ  and 
provide  for  the  children  of  the  pow.  A  particular 
parish,  whCTC  aH  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  were 
of  a  proper  age,  were  taken  from  their  parents 
and  placed  out  in  proper  situations,  might  be  very 
comfortable ;  but  if  the  system  were  general,  and 
the  poor  saw  that  all  their  children  would  be  thus 
provided  for,  every  employment  would  presently 
be  overstocked  with  hands,  mA  the  ccmsequence 
need  not  be  again  repeated. 

Nothhig  can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  within 
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the  power  of  money,  and  the  exertions  of  the  rich, 
adequately  to  relieve  a  particular  family,  a  particu- 
lar parish,  and  even  a  particular  district.  But  it 
will  be  equally  clear,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on 
the  subject,  that  it  is  totally  out  of  their  power  to 
relieve  the  whole  country  in  the  same  way ;  at 
least  without  providing  a  regular  vent  for  the  over- 
flowing numbers  in  emigration,  or  without  the 
prevalence  of  a  particular  virtue  among  the  poor, 
which  the  distribution  of  this  assistance  tends 
obviously  to  discourage. 

Even  industry  itself  is,  in  this  respect,  not  very 
different  from  money.  A  man  who  possesses  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  above  what  is  usually  posses- 
sed  by  his  neighbors,  will,  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  be  almost  sure  of  a  competent  livelihood ; 
but  if  all  his  neighbors  were  to  become  at  once  as 
industrious  as  himself,  the  absolute  portion  of  in- 
dustry which  he  before  possessed  would  no  longer 
be  a  security  agaJhst  want.  Hume  fell  into  a  very 
great  error,  when  he  asserted,  that  "  almost  all 
"  the  moral,  as  well  as  natural  evils  of  human  life, 
"  arise  from  idleness;''  and  for  the  cure  of  these 
ills,  required  only  that  the  whole  species .  should 
possess  naturally  an  equal  diligence  with  that  which 
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many  individuals  are  able  to  attain  by  habit  and 
reflection.  *  It  b  evident  that  this  given  degree  of 
industry  possessed  by  the  whole  species,  if  not 
combined  with  another  virtue  of  which  he  takes 
no  notice,  would  totally  fail  of  rescuing  society 
from  want  and  misery,  and  would  scarcely  remove 
a  single  moral  or  physical  evil  of  all  those  to  which 
he  alludes. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  will,  with 
great  appearance  of  justice,  be  urge4  against  the 
general  tenor  of  these  reasonings.  It  will  be  said, 
that  to  argue  thus,  is  at  once  to  object  lo  every 
mode  of  assisting  the  poor,  as  it  b  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  assbt  people  individually, 
without  altering  their  relative  situation  in  society, 
and  proportionally  depressing  others ;  and  that  as 
those  who  have  families,  are  the  persons  naturally 
most  subject  to  distress,  and  as  we  are  certainly 
not  called  upon  to  assist  those  who  do  not  want 
our  aid,  we  must  necessarily,  if  we  act  at  all,  re- 
lieve  those  who  have  children,  and  thus  encourage 
marriage  and  papulation. 

^  Dialogues  oh  Natural  Religion,  Part  xi.  p.  31). 
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I  have  already  observed  however,  and  I  here  re- 
peat it  again,  that  the  general  principles  on  these 
subjects  ought  not  to  be  pushed  too  far,  though 
they  should  always  be  kept  in  view ;  and  that  ma- 
ny  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  good  resulting 
from  the  relief  pf  the  present  distress,  may  more 
than  overbalance  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  remote  consequence. 

All  relief  in  instances  of  distress,  not  arising 
from  idle  and  improvident  habits,  clearly  comes 
under  this  description  ;  and  in  general  it  may  be 
observed,  that  it  is  only  that  kind  o{  systematic  s^nd 
certain  relief,  on  which  the  poor  can  confidently 
depend,  whatever  may  be  their  conduct,  that  vio. 
fates  general  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  general  consequence  is  worse 
than  the  particular  evil. 

Independently  of  this  discriminate  and  occasion- 
al assistance,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  I  have 
fully  allowed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  I  have  before 
endeavored  to  show,  that  much  might  be  expected 
from  a  better  and  more  general  system  of  educa- 
tion. Every  thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  way^ 
has  indeed  a  very  peculiar  value.;  because  educa- 
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tion  is  one  of  those  advantages,  which  not  only  all 
may  share  without  interfering  with  each  other^but 
the  raising  of  one  person  may  actually  contribute  to 
the  raising  of  others.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  by 
education  acquires  that  decent  kind  of  pride,  and 
those  juster  habits  of  thinking,  which  will  prevent 
him  from  burdening  society  with  a  femily  of 
children  which  he  cannot  support,  his  conduct,  as 
&r  as  an  individual  instance  can  go,  tends  evidently 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow  laborers ; 
and  a  contrary  conduct  from  ignorance,  would 
tend  as  evidently  to  depress  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  something 
might  be  done  towards  bettering  the  situation  of 
the  poor  by  a  general  improvement  of  their  cot- 
tages ;  if  care  were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  make  them  so  large  as  to  allow  of  two  families 
settling  in  them ;  and  not  to  increase  their  number 
faster  than  the  demand  for  labor  required.  One 
of  the  most  salutary,  and  least  pernicious  checks  to 
the  frequency  of  early  marriages  in  this  country, 
is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  cottage,  and  the 
laudable  habits  which  prompt  a  laborer  rather  to 
defer  his  marriage  some  years  in  the  expectation  of 
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a  vacancy,  than  to  content  himself  with  a  wretch- 
ed mud  cabin,  like  those  in  Ireland,^ 

Even  the  cow  sytem,  upon  a  more  confined 
plan,  might  not  be  open  to  objection.  With  any 
view  of  making  it  a  substitute  for  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  of  giving  laborers  a  right  to  demand  land  and 
cows  in  proportion  to  their  families ;  or  of  taking 
the  common  people  from  the  consumption  of 
wheat,  and  feeding  them  on  milk  and  potatoes,  it 
appears  to  me,  I  confess,  truly  preposterous :  but 
if  it  were  so  ordered  as  merely  to  provide  a  com- 
fortaWe  situation  for  the  better  and  more  indus- 
trious class  of  laborers,  and  to  supply  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  important  want  among  the  poor  in 
general,  that  of  milk  for  their  children,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  might  be 


*  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  often  left  to  his  choice^ 
on  account  of  the  fear  which  every  parish  has  of  increas- 
ing its  poor.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  our  poor 
laws  operate  in  counteracting  their  first  obvious  tendency 
to  increase  population,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  owing  to  these 
counteracting  causes,  that  we  have  been  able  to  persevere 
tn  this  system  so  long,  and  that  the  conditionof  the  poor 
has  not  bepn  «o  much  injured  by  it  as  might  have  bc^n 
expected. 

tiol.  ii-  P  P  P 
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made  a  very  powerful  mciteitient  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  prudence.  With  this  view 
however,  it  is  evident,  that  only  a  certain  portion 
of  the  laborers  in  each  paiish  could  be  embraced 
in  the  plan ;  that  good  conduct,  and  not  mere  dis- 
tress,  should  have  the  most  valid  claim  to  prefer- 
ence ;  that  too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  number  of  children;  and  that  universally, 
those  who  had  saved  money  enough  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  a  cow,  should  be  preferred,  to  those  who 
required  to  be  furnished  with  one  by  the  parish-* 
To  facilitate  the  saving  pf  small  sums  of  taoney 
for  this  purpose,  and  encourage  young  laborers  to 
economize  their  earnings  with  a  view  to  a  provision 
for  marriage,  it  might  be  extremely  useful  to  have 
country  banks,  where  th^  smallest  sums  would  be 
received,  and  a  fair  interest  paid  for  them.  At 
present,  the  few  laborers  who  save  a  little  money, 


*  The  act  of  Elizabeth  which  prohibited  the  building  of 
cottages,  unless  four  acres  of  land  were  annexed  to  tlfem, 
Is  probably  impracticable  in  a  manufacturing  country  like 
England ;  but  upon  this  principle,  certainly  the  greatest 
part  of  the  poor  might  possess  land ;  because  the  difficul- 
ty of  procuring  such  cottages  would  always  operate  as  a 
powerful  check  to  their  increase.  The  effect  of  such  a 
plan  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Young. 
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^e  often  greatly  at  a.  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it ;  and  under  such  circums^nces  we  caraaot  be  , 
much  surprised  that  it  should  somi^mes  be  ill 
employed,  and  last  but  a  short  time.  It  would 
probably  be  esseiUial  to  the  success  of  any  plan  of 
this  kind,  that  the  laborer  should  be  able  to  draw 
out  his  money  whenever  he  w^ted  it,  and  hav« 
ihe  most  perfect  liberty,  of  disposing  of  it  in  every 
respect  as  he  pleased.  Though  we  may  regret, 
that  money  so  hardly  earned  should  sometimes  be 
$pent  to  little  purpose ;  yet  it  seena^  to  be  a  case 
in  which  we  have  no  right  to  interfere ;  nor  if  we 
had,  would  it  in  a  general  view,  be  advantageous; 
because  die  kuQwledge  of  posessing  this  liberty 
would  be  of  more  use  in  encouraging  the  pracfice 
of  saving,  that  any  restriction  of  it,  in  preventing 
the  misuse  of  money  go  saved. 

One  should  undoubtedly  be  extremely  unwilling 
not  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  that  known 
stimulus  to  industry  and  economy,  the  desire  of, 
#nd  the  attachment  to  property  :  but  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  good  effects  of  this  stimulus 
show  themselves  principally  when  this  property  is 
to  be  ptpcured,  or  preserved,  by  personal  exer- 
tions ;  and  that  they  ^r^  by  no  m^eans  so  general 
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under  other  circuimstances.  If  any  idte  man  wit!)^ 
a  family  could  demand  and  obtain  a  cow  and  some 
land,  I  should  expect  to  see  both  very  often  ne- 
glected. 

It  has  been  observed  that  those  cottagers  who 
keep  cows,  are  more  industrious  and  more  re- 
gular in  their  conduct,  than  those  who  do  not. 
This  is  probably  true,  and  what  might  naturally 
be  expected;  but  tlie  inference  that  the  way  to 
make  all  pec^le  industrious  is  to  give  them  edws, 
may  by  no  means  be  quite  so  certain.  Most  of 
those  who  keep  cows  at  present  have  purchased 
them  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  It  is 
therefore  more  just  to  say,  that  their  industry  lias 
given  them  a  cow,  than  that  a  cow  has  g^ven  them 
their  industry ;  though  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  imply,  that  the  sudden  possession 
of  property  never  generates  industrious  habits. 

The  practical  good  effects  which  have  been  al- 
ready experienced,  from  cottagers  keeping  cows,* 
arise  in  fact  from  tiie  system  being  nearly  such  a» 


*  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Rutland,  by  Robert  Gourlay.  Annals  of 
Agricidture,  vbl.  xxxvii#  p.  514. 
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tlie  confined  plan  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  the 
districts  where  cottagers  of  this  description  most 
.abound,  they  do  not  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  whole  parish ;  they  consist  in 
general  of  the  better  sort  of  laborers,  who  have  been 
able  to  purchase  their  own  cows ;  and  the  peculiar 
comforts  of  their  situation  arise  more  from  the  rela- 
tive than  the  positive  advantages  which  they  possess. 

From  observing  therefore  their  industry  and 
comfort's,  we  should  be  very  cautious  of  inferring 
that  we  could  give  the  same  industry  and  comforts 
to  all  the  lower  classes  of  people,  by  giving  them 
the  same  possessions.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
given  rise  to  such  a  cloud  of  errors,  as  a  confusion^ 
I?etween  relative  and  positive^  and  between  cause 
and  effect. 

It  may  be  said  however,  that  any  plan  5f  gene* 
ijally  improving  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or  of 
enabling  more  of  tliem  to  keep  cows,  would  evi- 
dently give  them  the  power  of  rearing  a  greater 
fiumber  of  children,  and  by  thus  encouraging  po- 
pulation, violate  the  principles  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  establish.  But  if  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  reader  comprehend  the  prin- 
cipal bent  of  this  work,  he  will  be  aware  that  the 
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precise  reason  why  I  think  that  more  children 
ought  not  to  be  born  than  the  bountry  can  sup- 
port is,  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those 
that  arc  born  may  be  supported.  We  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  assist  the  poor  In  any  way, 
without  enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a 
greater  number  of  their  children.  But  this  is,  of 
all  other  things,  the  most  desirable,  both  with  re- 
gard to  mdividuals  and  the  public*  Every  loss  of 
a  child  from  the  consequences  of  poverty,  mu^t 
evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  great 
misery  to  individuals ;  and  m  a  public  view,  every 
child  that  dies  under  ten  years  of  age  is  a  loss  to 
tlie  nation  of  all  that  had  been  expended  in  its  sub- 
sistence till  that  period.  Consequently,  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  decrease  of  mortality  at  all  ages  is 
what  we  ought  to  aim  at.  \Ve  cannot  however 
efiect  this  object,  without  first  crQwding  the  popu- 
lation in  some  degree  by  making  more  children 
grow  up  to  manhood ;  but  we  shall  do  no  harm  in 
this  respect,  if,  at  th^  same  time,  we  can  inipress 
these  children  with  the  idea  that  to  possess  the 
same  advantage  as  their  parents,  they  must  defer 
marriage  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a  faniily.     And  k  must  be  can* 
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didly  confessed  that  if  we  cannot  do  this,  all  our 
former  efforts  will  have  been  thrown  away.     It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  permanent  and 
general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
c?in  be  effected,  without  an  increase  in  the  preven- 
tive  chqck ;  and  unless  this  take  place,  either  with 
or  without  our  efforts,  every  thing  that  is  done  for 
the  poor  must  be  temporary  and  partial :  a  dimi- 
nution of  mortality  at  present,  will  be  balanced 
by  an  increased  mortality  in  future ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition  in  one  place,  will  pro- 
portionably  depress  it  in  another.     This  is  a  truth 
so  important  and  so  little  understood,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  often  insisted  on.     The  generalit)- 
of  charitable  people  and  of  the  encoui^gers  of  mar- 
riage, are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  aware  of  the 
real  effects  of  what  they  do. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  a  chapter. on  population,  provision, 
gcc.  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  observes,  that-  the 
condition  most  favorable  to  tlie  population  of  a 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  its  general  hap- 
piness is,  "  that  of  a  laborious  frugal  people  mi- 
*^  nistering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent  luxuri- 
Qus  natioij."'     Such  a  form  of  society  has  not,  it 

*  Vol.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  359.  Ffbm  a  passage  in  Dr.  Paky's 
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must  be  confessed,  an  inviting  aspect.  Nothing 
but  the  conviction  of  its  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary, could  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  ten  millions 
of  people  condemned  to  incessant  toil,  and  to  the 
privation  of  every  thing  but  absolute  necessaries, 
in  prder  to  minister  to  the  excessive  luxuries  of 
the  otlier  million.  But  the  fact  is,  that  such  a 
form  of  society  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  b 
by  no  means  necessary  that  the  rich  should  be 
excessively  luxurious,  in  order  to  support  the 
manufactures  of  a  country,  or  that  the  poor  should 
be  deprived  of  all  luxuries,  in  order  to  make  them 
sufficiently  numerous.  The  best  and  in  every 
point  of  view  the  most  advantageous  manufactures 
in  this  country,  are  those  which  are  consumed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     The  manufactures 


iate  work  on  Natural  Theology,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  subsequent  reflection  has  induced  him  to  modify 
some  of  his  former  ideas  on  the  subject  of  population* 
He  has  stated  most  justly  (chap,.xxv.  p.  539.)  that  man- 
kind will  in  every  country  breed  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
distress.  If  this  be  allowed,  that  country  will  evidently 
be  the  happiest,  where  the  degree  of  distress  at  this  point 
is  the  least,  and  consequently,  if  the  spread  of  luxury  by- 
producing  the  check  sooner,  tend  to  diminish  this  degree 
of  distress,  it  is  certainly  desirable. 
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.which  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  rich,  are  not 
only  trivial  on  account  of  the  comparative  small- 

,.  ness  of  their  quantity ;  but  are  further  liable  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  producing  much  occasional 
misery  among  those  employed  in  them,  from 
changes  of  fashion.  It  is  the  spread  of  luxury 
therefore  among  the  lAass  of  the  people,  and  not 
an  excess  of  it  in  a  few,  that  seems  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous, both  with  regard  to  national  wealth 
and  national  happiness  ;  and  what  Dr.  Paley  con- 
siders as  the  true  evil  and  proper  danger  of  luxury, 
•I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  as  its  true  good 
and  peculiar  advantage.  If  indeed,  it  be  allowed 
that  in  every  society,  not  in  the  state  of  a  new  colony, 
some  powerful  check  to  population  must  prevail ; 
and  if  it  be  observed  that  a  taste  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniencies  of  life  will  prevent  people  from 
marrying  under  the  certainty  of  being  deprived 
of  these  advantages  ;  it  must  be  allowed  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  check  to  marriage 
so  little  .prejudicial  to  the  happipess  and  virtue  of 
society  as  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  taste ; 
and  consequently  that  the  spread  of  luxury'  in 

^  Xn  a  note  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  last  book,  I  have 
7>o/.  ii*  ^  <1  ^ 
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this  sense  of  the  term,  is  particularly  desirable  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  means  of  raising  that  standard 
of  \A  retchedness  alluded  to  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  this  book. 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  middle 
parts  of  society  are  most  favorable  to  virtuous  and 
industrious  habits,  and  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  talents.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  cannot  be  in 
the  middle.  Suj)erior  and  inferior  parts  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  not 
only  necessary,  but  strikingly  beneficial.  If  no 
man  could  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall  in  society ; 
if  industry  did  not  bring  with  it  its  reward,  and 
indolence  its  punishment ;  we  could  not  expect 
to  see  that  animated  activity  in  bettering  our  con- 
dition, which  now  forms  the  master-spring  of  pub- 
He  prosperity.  But  in  contemplating  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Europe,  we  observe  a  very  consider, 
able  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the , 


mentioned  the  point  at  which  alone,  it  is  pribbable  that  lux 
ury  becomes  really  prejudicial  to  a  country.  But  this 
point  does  not  depend  upon  the  spread  of  luxury  as  dimi- 
nishing the  Ifrequency  of  marriage  among  the  poor)  but 
upon  the  proportion  which  those  employed  in  preparing 
or  procuring  luxuries^  bear  to  the  funds  which  are  to  sup- 
port them* 
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superior,  the  middle  and  the  inferior  parts;  and  from 
the  effect  of  these  differences,  it  seems  probable 
that  our  best  grounded  expectations  of  an  increase 
in  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  human  society, 
are  founded  in  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  middle  parts.     And  if 
the  lower  classes  of  people  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  proportionirig  the  supplies  of  labor  to  a  station- 
^iry  or  even  decreasing  demand,  without  an  increase 
of  misery  and  mortality  as  at  present,  we  might 
even  venture  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  at  some  fu- 
ture period  the  processes  for  abridging  human  la- 
bor, the  progress  of  which  has  of  late  years  been 
so  rapid,  might  ultimately  supply  all  the  wants  of 
the  most  wealthy  society  with  less  personal  labor 
than  at  present ;  and  if  they  did  not  diminish  the 
severity  of  individual  exertion,  might,  at  least, 
diminish  the  number  of  those  employed  in  severe 
toil.     If  the  lowest  classes  of  society  were  thus 
diminished,  and  the  middle  classes  increased,  each  ' 
laborer  might  indulge  a  more  rational  hope  of  ris- 
sing  by  diligence  and  exertion  into  a  better  sta- 
tion ;  the  rewards  of  industry  and  virtue  would  be 
increased  in  number ;  the  lottery  of  human  society 
would  appear  to  consist  of  fewer  blanks  and  more 
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prizes ;  and  the  suin  of  social  happiness  would  be 
evidently  augmented.  - 

To  indulge  however  in  any  distant  views  of 
this  kind,  unaccompanied  by  the  evils  usually  at- 
tendant on  a  stationary  or  decreasing  demand  for 
labor^  we  must  suppose  the  general  prevalence  of 
such  prudential  habits  among  the  poor,  as  would 
prevent  them  from  marrying,  when  the  actual  price 
of  labor,  joined  to  what  they  might  have  saved  in 
their  single  state,  would  not  give  them  the  prospect 
pf  being  able  to  support  a  wife  and  six  children 
without  assistance.  And  in  every  point  of  view, 
such  a  degree  of  prudential  restraint  would  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial;  and  would  produce  a  very 
striking  melioration  in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  tliat  even  this  degree  of 
prudence  might  not  always  avail^  as  when  a  raan 
marries  he  cannot  tell  what  number  of  children  he 
shall  have,  and  many  have  more  than  six.  This 
is  certainly  true  ;  and  in  this  case  I  da  not  think 
that  any  evil  would  result  from  makiiig  a  certain 
allowance  to  every  child  above  this  number;  not 
with  a  view  of  rewarding  a  man  for  his  largeJui-' 
TOily,  bpt  merely,  of  relieving  him  from  a  specie^^ 
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of  distress,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  in 
us  to  expect  that  he  should  calculate  upon.  And 
with  this  view,  the  relief  should  Jpe  merely  such  as 
to  place  him  exactly  in  the  sanie  situation  as  if  he 
had  haid  six  children,  Montesquieu  disapproves 
of  an  edict  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  which  gave 
certain  pensions  to  those  who  had  ten  and  twelve 
children,  as  being  of  no  use  in  encouraging  po-. 
pulation.'  For  the  very  reason  that  he  disap- 
proves of  it,  I  should  think  that  some  law  of  the  , 
kind  might  be  adopted  without  danger,  and  might 
relieve  particular  individuals  from  a  very  pressing 
and  unlooked-for  distress,  without  op'erating  in 
any  respect  as  an  encouragei^ient  to  marriage. 

If  at  some  future  period,  any  approach  should 
be  made  towards  the  more  general  prevalence  of 
prudential  habits  with^espect  to  marriage  among 
the  poor,  from  which  alone  any  permanent  and 
general  improvement  of  their  condition  can  arise ; 
I  do  ^not  think  that  the  narrowest  politician  need 
be  alarmed  at  it,  from  the  fear  of  its  ocqasioning 
such  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  as  will  ena- 
ble our  commercial  competitors  to  undersell  us  ill 

wy  ■■  ■ '  '  '    « — ' — -'. .—-.--.— 

^  Esprit  des  LqIx,  lir*  xxiii.  c;  xxvii. 
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foreign  markets.  There  are  four  circumstances 
tiiat  might  be  expected  toaccompany.it,  which 
would  probably  either  prevent  or  fully  counter- 
balance  any  effect  of  this  kind.  These  are,  1st, 
The  more  equable  and  lower  price  of  provisions, 
from  the  demand  being  less  frequentiy  above  the 
supply.  i2dly,  The  removal  of  that  heavy  bur- 
den on  agriculture,  and  that  great  addition  to  die 
present  wages  of  labor,  the  poors  rates.  3dly, 
The  national  saving  of  a  great  part  of  that  sum 
which  is  expended  without  return,  in  the  support 
of  those  children  who  die  ^prematurely,  from  the 
consequences  of  poverty.  And,  lastly,  The  more 
general  prevalence  of  economical  and  industrious 
habits,  particularly  ambng  unmarried  men,  which 
would  prevent  that  indolence,  drunkenness,  and 
waste  of  labor,  which  at  present  are  too  frequently 
-a  consequeftce  of  high  wages. 
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Of  our  rational  expectations  respecting  the  future 
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IN  taking  a  general  and  concluding  view 
of  our  rational  expectations  respecting  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation, it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  in- 
crease of  population/in  a  geometrical  ratio  be  in- 
controvertible, and  the  period  of  doubling,  when 
unchecked,  has  been  uniformly  stated  in  this  work, 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth  ;  yet  there  arc 
some  natural  consequences  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  civilization,  which  necessarily  repress 
its  full  eiFects.  These  are,  more  particularly, 
great  towns  and  manufactures,  in  .which  we  can 
scarcely  hope,  and  certainly  not  expect  to  see  any 
very  material  change.  It  is  undoubtedly  our  du-  ^ 
ty,  and  in  every  point  of  view  highly  desirable,  to 
make  towns  and  manufacturing  employments  as 
little  injurious  as  possible  to  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life ;  but,  after  all  our  efforts,  it  is  probable 
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that  they  will  always  remain  less  healthy  than 
country  situations  and  country  employments ;  and 
consequently  operating  as  positive  checks,  will 
diminish  in  some  degree  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
Ventive  check. 

In  every  old  state  it  is  observed,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  grown  up  people  remain  for 
a  time  immarried.  The  duty  of  practising  the 
common  and  acknowledged  rules  of  morality  du- 
ring this  period,  has  never  been  controverted  in 
theory,  however  it  may  have  been  opposed  in 
practice.  This  branch  of  the  duty  of  moral  res- 
traint has  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  reasonmgs 
of  this  work.  It  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as 
before,  neither  stronger  nor  weaker.  And  know- 
ing how  incompletely  this. duty  has  hitherto  been 
fulfilled,  it  would  certainly  be  visionary  to  expect 
any  ver}^  material  change  for  the  better,  in  fu- 
ture. 

The  part  which  has  been  affected  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  tliis  work  is  not  therefore,  that  which 
relates  to  our  conduct  during  the  period  of  celiba- 
cy, but  to  the  duty  of  extending  this  period  till 
we  have  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  our 
children.     And  it  is  by  no  means  visionary  to  in- 
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dulge  a  hope  of  some  farorable  change  in  this 
respect;  because  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  prudential  res- 
traint  is  extremely  diflFerent  in  different  countries, 
and  in  the  same  countries  at  different  periods. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  throughout  Europt 
in  genial,  and  most  particularly  in  the  northern 
states,  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
operation  of  this  prudential  restraint,' since  the 
prevalence  of  those  warlike  and  enterprising  habits 
which  destroyed  so  many  people.     In  later  times 
the  gradual  diminution  and  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  plagues  which  so  frequently  visited  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  produced  a  change  of  the  same 
kind.     And  in  this  coimtry  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  proportion  of  marriages  has  become  smaller 
since  the  improvement  of  our  towns,  the  less  fre- 
quent returns  of  epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of 
habits  of  greater  cleanliness.    During  the  late  scar- 
cities it  appears  that  the  number  of  marriages  di- 
minished ;  and  the  same  motives  which  prevented 
many  people  from  marrying  during  such  a*  period, 
would  operate  precisely  in  the  same  way,  if,  in 
future,  the  additional  number  of  children  reared 
mL  ii.  r  r  r 
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to  manhood  from  the  introducticm  of  the  cow-pox, 
were  to  be  such  as  to  crowd  all  employments, 
lower  the  price  of  labor,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
to  support  a  family. 

Universally,  the  practice  of  mankind  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  has  been  much  superior  to 
their  theories ;  and  however  frequent  may  have 
been  the  declamations  on  the  duty  of  entering  into 
this  state,  and  the  advantage  of  early  unions  to 
prevent  vice,  each  individual  has  practically  found  \ 

it  necessary  to  consider  of  the  means  of  supporting 
a  family,  before  he  ventured  to  take  so  important 
a  step.  •  That  great  vis  medicatrix  reipublka^  the 
desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  and  the  fear  of  | 

making  it  worse,  has  been  constantly  in  action,  | 

and  has  been  constandy  directing  people  into  the  \ 

right  road  in  spite  of  all  the  declamations  which 
tended  to  lead  them  aside.  Owing  to  this  power- 
ful spring  of  health  in  every  state,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  inference  from  the  general  course 
of  the  laws  of  nature  irresistibly  forced  on  each  | 

man's  attention,  the  prudential  check  to  marriage 
has  increased  in  Europe ;  and  it  cannot  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  it  will  still  make  further 
advances.     If  this  take  place,  without  any  marked 
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and  deckled  increase  of  a  vicious  intercourse  with 
the  sex,  the  happiness  of  society  will  evidently 
be  promoted  by  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  danger 
of  such  iiicrease»  it  is  consolatory  to  remark,  that 
those  countries  in  Europe  where  marriages  are 
the  least  fnequent,  are  by  no  means  particularly 
distinguished  %  vices  of  this  kind.     It  has  ap- 
peared  that  Norway,  Switzerland,  England,  and 
Scotlmid^  ace  above  all  the  rest  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  {weventive  check ;  iand  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  in^st  particularly  on  the  virtuous  habits  of  these 
countries,  yet  I  think  that  no  person  would  select 
them  as  the  countries  most  nmrked  for  profligacy 
of  manners.     Indeed,  fh)m  the  little  that  I  know 
of  the  continent,  I  should  have  been  Inclined  to 
selact  them  as  most  distinguished  for  contrary 
habits,  and  as  rather  above  than  below  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  chastity  d£  their  women,  and  conse^ 
quently  in  the  yirtupus  habits  of  their  men.     Ex- 
perience therefore  seems  to  teach  us,  that  it  is 
possible  fin"  moral  and  physical  causes  to  counter-^ 
act  the  c&cts  that  might  at  first  be  expected  from 
an  increase  of  the  check  to  marriage ;  but  allowing 
all  the  weight  to  these  efiects  which  is  in  any  de- 
gree  probable,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 
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diminution  of  the  vices  arising  from  indigence 
would  fully  counterbalance  them  ^  and  that  all 
the  advantages  of  diminished  mortality,  and  supe- 
rior comforts,  which  would  certainly  result  from 
an  increase  of  the  preventive  check,  may.  be  placed 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  gains  to  the  cause  of 
happiness  and  virtue.       , .. 

It  is  less  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  pro- 
pose new  plans  of  improving-^ociety,  than  to  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  resting  contented  with  that 
mode  of  improvement,  which  is  dictated  by  the 
course  of  nature,  and  of  not  obstructing  the  ad^ 
vances  which  would  otherwise  be  made  in  this, 
way. 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  highly  advantageous 
that  all  our  positive  institutions,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  conduct  to  the  poor,  should  be  such 
as  actively  to  co-operate  with  that  lesson  of  pru- 
dence inculcated  by  the  common  course  of  human 
events ;  and  if  we  take  upon  ourselves  sometimes 
to  mitigate  the  natural  punishments  of  imprudence^ 
that  we  should  balance  it  by  increasing  the  rewards 
of  an  opposite  conduct.  But  much  would  be  done, 
if  merely  the  institutions  which  directly  tend  to 
encourage  marriage  were  gradually  changed^  and 
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we  ecased  to  circulate  opinions  and  inculcate  doc- 
trines, which  positively  counteract  the  lessons  of 
nature. 

The  limited  good  which  it  is  sometimes  in  our 
power  to  e&ct,  is  often  lost  by  attempting  too 
much,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  some  par* 
ticular  plan  essentially  necessary  evenvto  a  partial 
degree  ofsuccess.  In  the  prafctioal  application  of 
die  r^asonii^s  of  diis  work,  I  hq)e  that  I  have 
avoided  this  crron  I  wish  to  press  on  the  recol- . 
lection  of  the  reader,  that,  though  I  may  have 
given  some  new  views  df  old  facts,  and  may  haVe 
indulged  in  the  contemplation  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  possible  improvement,  that  I  might  not 
absolutely  shut  out  that  prime  cheerer  hope ; :  yet 
in  my  expectations  of  probable  improvement,  and 
in  suggesting  the.  means  of  accomplishing  it,  I 
have  been  very  cautious.  The  gradual  abolition 
of  the  poor  laws  has  already  often  been  proposed, 
in- consequence  of  the  practical  evils  which  have 
been  found  to  flow  from  them,  and  the  danger  of 
their  becoming  a  weight  absolutely  intolerable  on 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  rfiore  extensive  system  of  national 
i^ducation  has  neither  the  advantage  of  novelty 
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with  some,  nor  its  disadvantages  with  others,  to 
recommend  it.  The  practical  good  e&cts  of 
educadoh  have  long  been  experienced  in  Sc<^ 
land ;  and  almost  every  person  who  has  been  plac- 
ed in  a  situation  to  judge,  has  giyen  his  testimony 
that  education,  appears  4o  have  a  considemble  d*- 
feet  in  the  prevention  of  crimes/  and  the  i»x>mo- 
tion  of  industry,  morality,  and  regular  ccEnduct. 
Yet  these  are  the  only  plaiB  which  have  been  of- 
fered ;  and  though  the  adoption  of  them  in  the 
modes  suggested  would  vay  powerfully  contri- 
bute  to  forward  the  object  of  this  work,  and  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  poor ;  yet  if.  nothing  be 
done  in  this  vvay,  I  shall  not  absolutely  despair  of 
some  partial  good  effects  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  reasoning. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavored  XA 


*  Mr.  Howard  found  fewer  prisoners  in  Switzerland 
and  Scotland,  than  in  other  countries,  which  he  attribut- 
ed to  a  more  regular  education  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  Scotch.  During  the  number  of 
years  which  the  late  Mr«  Fielding  presided  at  Bow-street, 
only  six  Scotchmen  were  brought  before  him.  He  used 
to  say  that  of  the  persons  committed  the  greater  part 
were  Irish*  Preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Repoi*ts  of  the  So- 
r.iety  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  p.  32. 
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establish  be  fals^,  I  most  sincerely  hope  to.  see 
t|iem  completely  refuted ;  but  if  they  be  true  the- 
subject  is  so  important,  and  interests  the  question 
of  human  hapfuness  so  nearly,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  not  in  time  be  more  fully 
Inown,  and  more  generally  circulated,  whether 
any  particular  eifcMts  be  made  for  the  purpose  or 
not. 

Among  the  Mgher  Mid  middle  classes  of  socie- 
ty, the  effect  of  this  knowledge  would,  I  hope,  be 
to  direct  without  relaxing  their  efforts  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  pow ;  to  show  them  what  they 
can,  and  whukt  they  cannot  do ;  and  that  ajthough 
much  may  be  done  by  advice  and  instruction,  by 
encouraging  habits  of  prudence  and  cleanliness, 
by  occasional  g.nd  (Mscriminate  charity,  and  by  any 
mode  of  bettering  the  present  condition  of  the 
poor,  which  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  pre- 
ventive check ;  yet  that,  without  this  last  effec^t, 
all  the  former  efforts  would  be  futile ;  and  that,  in  ' 
any  old  and  well-peopled  state,  to  assist  the  poor 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  niarry  as 
early  as  they  please,  and  rear  up  large  familes,  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  This  knowledge,  by  tendr 
ing  to  prevent  the  rich  from  destroying  the  good 
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effects  of  their  own  exertions,  and  wasting  their  ef- 
forts in  a  direction  where  success  is  unattainable, 
would  coniine  their  attention  to  the  proper  objects, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  do  more  good. 

Among  the  poor  themselves,  its  effects  would 
be  still  more  important.  Tteit  the  principal  and 
most  permanent  cause  of  poverty,  has  litde  or  no 
direct  relation  to  forms  of  government,  or  the  un- 
equal  division  of  property ;  and  that,  as  the  rich  do 
not  in  reality  possess  the  power  of  finding  employ* 
ment  and  maintenance  for  the  i)Oor,  the  poor  can- 
not,  in  the  nature  of  thin{2^,  possess  the  right  to  de- 
mand them,  are  important  truths  flowing  from  the 
principle  of  population,  which,  when  properly  ex- 
plained,  would  by  no  means  be  above  the  most 
ordinary  comprehensions,  and  it  is  evident,  that 
every  man  in  the  lower  classes  of  society,  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  these  truths,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  bear  the  distresses  in  which  he  might  be 
involved  with  more  patience,  would  feel  less  dis- 
content and  irritation  at  the  government  and  the 
^  higher  classes  of  society  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
would  be  on  all  occasions  less  disposed  to  insubor- 
dination and  turbulence ;  and  if  he  received  assist* 
ance,  either  from  any  public  institution,  or  from 
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the  hand  of  private  eharitVi  he  \Vould  receive  it 
with  more  thankfulness^  and  more  justly  appre- 
ciate  its  value.- 

If  these  truths  vftn  by  degrees  more  generally 
known,  which  in  the  course  of  time  does  not  seem 
•  to  be  improbable  from  the  natural  effects  of  the 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  as  a  body,  would  become  more  |)eacc- 
ble  and  orderly,  would  be  less  inclined  fo  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  in  seasons  of  scarcity  ^  and  would 
at  all  times  be  less  influenced  by  inflammatory  and 
seditious  publications,  from  knowing  how  Httle  the 
price  of  labot-  and  the  means  of  supporting  a  family 
depend  upon  a  revolution;     The  mere  knowledge 
of  these  truths,  even  if  they  did  not  operate  suf- 
ficiently to  produce  arty  n^arked  change  in  the 
prudential  habits  of  the  poor,  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage,  would  still  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
their  conduct  in  a  political  light ;  and  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  effects  would  be, 
the  power  that  would  result  to  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  society  of  gradually  improving  their 
governments, '  without  the  apprehension  of  those 

1  I  cannot  believe  that  the  removal  of  all  unjust  ground? 
voL  ii.  s  s  s 
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revolutionary  excesses,  the  fear  of  which,  at  pre- 
sent, threatens  to  deprive  Europe  even  of  that 
degree  of  liberty  which  she  had  before  experienced 
to  be  practicable,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  which 
she  had  long  enjoyed^ 

From  a  review  of  the  state  of  society  m  former 
l^eriods,  compared  with  the  present,  I  should  cer- 
tainly  say,  that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  princi- 
ple of  population  have  rather  diminished  than  in* 
creased,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  their  real  cause.  And  if  we  can 
indulge  the  hope  that  this  igncM^ce  will  be  gra- 
dually dissipated,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  they  wiU  be  still  further  diminished. 
The  increase  of  absolute  population  which  will  of 
course  take  place,  will  cvidendy  tend  but  little  to 
weaken  this  expectation,  as  every  thing  depends 


of  discontent  against  constituted  authorities  would  render 
the  people  torpid  and  indifferent  to  advantages  which  are 
really  attainable.  The  blessings  of  civil  liberty  are  sa 
great,  that  they  surely  cannot  need  the  aid  of  false  color- 
ing to  make  them  desirable.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  the  lower  classes  of  people  could  never  be  animated 
to  assert  their  rights  but  by  means  of  such  illusory  pro- 
mises,  as  wiU  generally  make  the  remedy  of  resistance 
much  worse  than  the  disease  that  it  was  intended  to  cure. 
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upon  the  relative  proportions  between  population 
and  food,  and  not  on  the  absolute  number  of  peo- 
ple. In  the  fcarmer  part  of  this  work  it  appeared 
thiit  the  countries  which  possessed  the  fewest 
people^  often  suffered  the  most  from  the  effects  of 
the  principle  of  population :  and  it  c^n  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  taking  Europe  throughout,  fewer, 
&mines  and  fewer  diseases  arising  fronx  wint  have 
prevailed  in  the  last  century ,,  than  those  wtneh 
preceded  it. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  though  our  future  piros- 
pects  respecting  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  principle  of  population,  may  not  be!  «0 
bright  as  we  could  wish,  yet  they  arc  far  from  be- 
ing entirely  disheartening,  and  by  nb.  means  pre^ 
elude  that  gradual  and  progressive  improvement 
in  human  society,  which  before  the  late,  wild  spe* 
culations  on  the  subject,  .was  the  object  of  rational 
expectation.  To  the  laws  of  property  andTnar)- 
riage,  and  to  the  apparently  narrow  principde  of 
self-love  which  prompts  each  individual  to  exert 
himself  in  bettering  his  condition,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  noblest  exertions  of  human  genius,  for 
every  thing  that  distinguishes  the  civilized  from 
the  savage  state.     A  strict  inquiry  into  thepriuv 
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ciple  of  population  obliges  us  to  conclude,  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  throw  down  the  ladder  by 
which  we  have  risen  to  diis  eminence  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  proves  that  we  -may  not  ris»e  higher  by 
the  same  means.  The  structure  of  society,  in  its 
great  features,  will  probably  always  remain  un- 
changed*  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  will  always  consist  of  a  class  of  proprietors,  and 
a  class  of  laborers ;  but  the  condition  of  each,  and 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  may 
be  SQ  altered  as  grpatiy  to  improve  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  the  views  of  phy- 
sical science  are  daily  enlarging,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  bounded  by  the  most  distant  horizon,  the  sci- 
ence of  moral  and  political  philosophy  should  be 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits,  or  at  best  be 
so  feeble  in  its  influence,  as  to  be  unable  to  coun- 
teract  the  obstacles  to  human  happiness  arising 
from  a  smgle  cause.  But  however  formidable 
these  obstacles  may  have  appeared  in  some  parts 
of  this  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  result  (^ 
the  inquiry  is  such,  as  not  to  make  us  give  up  the 
improvement  of  human  society  in  despair.  The 
partial  good  which  seems  to  be  attainable  is  wop- 
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respecting  future  improvement. 

thy  of  all  our  exertions ;  is  sufficient  to  direct  our 
efforts  and  animate  our  prospects.  And  although 
we  cannot  expect  that  tlie  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind  will  keep  pace  with  the  brilliant  career 
of  physical  discovery,  yet  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourselves,  we  may  confidently  indulge  the  hope, 
that  to  no  unimportant  extent,  they  will  be  influ- 
enced by  its  progrej^s,  and  will  partake  in  it^ 
success^ 
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IN  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  this  Essay,  I  expressed 
a  hope,  that  the  detailed  manner  in  which  I  had  treated 
the  subject,  and  pursued  it  to  its  consequences,  though  it 
might  open  the  door  to  many  objections,  and  expose  me  to 
much  severity  of  criticism,  might  be  subservient  to  the  im- 
portant end  of  bringing  a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  society  into  more  general  notice.     Con-* 
formably  to  the  same  views  I  should  always  have  felt  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  serious  objections 
that  were  made  to  my  principles  or  conclusions,  to  abandon 
those  which  appeared  to  be  false,  and  to  throw  further 
lights,  if  J  could,  on  those  which  appeared  to  be  true.   But 
though  the  work  has  excited  a  degree  of  public  attention 
much  greater  than  I  could  have  presunied  to  expect,  yet 
very  little  has  been  written  to  controvert  it ;  and  of  that 
Uttie,  the  greatest  part  is  so  full  of  illiberal  declamation, 
and  so  entirely  destitute  of  argument,  as  to  be  evidently 
beneath  notice.     What  I  have  to  say  therefore  at  present, 
will  be  directed  rather  more  to  the  objections  which  have 
be«n  urged  in  conversation,  than  to  those  which  have  ap- 
peared in  print.     My  object  is  to  correct  some  of  the  mis- 
representations which  have  gone  abroad  respecting  two  or 
three  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Essay ;  and  I  should 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  those  who  have  not  had  leisure  to 
read  the  whole  work,  if  they  would  cast  their  eyes  over  the 
few  following  pages,  that  they  may  not,  from  the  partial 
and  incorrect  statements  which  they  have  heard,  mistake 
the  import  of  some  of  my  opinions,  and  attribute  to  me 
others  which  I  have  never  held. 
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The  firftl  grand  objection  that  has  been  made  to  mj 
principles  is,  that  thef  contradict  the  original  command  of 
the  Creator,  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
tarth.  But  those  who  have  urged  this  objection  have  cer- 
tainly either  not  read  the  work,  or  have  directed  their  at- 
tention solely  to  a  few  detached  passages,  and  have  been 
unable  to  seize  the  bent  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  I  am  fully 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  obey  this  command 
of  his  Creator,  nor  is  there  in  my  recollection  a  single  pas- 
sage in  the  work,  which,  taken  with  the  context,  can^  to 
^y  reader  of  intelligence,  warrant  the  contrary  inference; 

Every  express  command  given  to  man  by  his  Creator 
is  given  in  subordination  to  those  great  and  uniform  laws 
of  nature  wlilch  he  had  previously  established ;  and  we  are 
forbidden  both  by  reason  and  religion  to  expect  that  these 
laws  will  be  changed  in  order  to  enable  ua  to  execute  more 
readily  any  particular  precept.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
if  man  were  enabled  miraculously  to  live  without  food,  the 
earth  would  be  very  rapidly  replenished  ;  but  as  we  have 
hot  the  slightest  ground  of  hope  that  such  a  miracle  will 
be  worked  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  our  positive  duty 
as  reasonable  creatures,  and  with  a  view  of  executing  the 
commands  of  our  Creator,  to  inquire  into  the  lawil  which 
he  has  established  for  the  multiplication  of  the  species. 
And  when  we  find  not  only  from  the  speculative  contem- 
plation of  these  laws,  but  from  the  far  more  powerful  and 
imperious  sug;gestions  of  our  senses,  that  man  cannot  live 
without  food,  it  is  a  folly  exactly  of  the  same  kind  to  at- 
tempt to  obey  the  will  of  our  Creator  by  increasing  popu- 
lation without  reference  to  the  means  of  its  support,  as  to 
attempt  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  com  by  sovnng  it  on 
the  way  side  and  in  hedges,  where  it  cannot  receive  its 
proper  nourishment.     Which  is  it,  I  would  ask^  that  best 
seconds  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Creator  in  cover- 
ing the  earth  with  esculent  vegetables,  he  who  with  care 
and  foresight  duly  ploughs  and  prepares  a  piece  of  ground^ 
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and  sows  no  more  seed  than  he  expects  will  grow  up  to 
maturity,  or  he  who  scatters  a  profusion  of  seed  indiffer- 
ently over  the  land,  without  reference  to  the  soil  on  which 
it  falls,  or  any  previous  preparation  for  its  reception  ? 

It  is  an  utter  misconception  of  my  argument  to  infer 
that  I  am  an  enemy  to^  population.  I  am  only  an  enemy  to 
vice  and  misery,  and  conserjuently  to  that  unfavourable 
proportion  between  population  and  food  which  produces 
these  evils.  But  this  unfavourable  proportion  has  no  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  quantity  of  absolute  populati- 
on which  a  country  may  contain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  frequently  found  in  countries  which  are  very  thinly 
peopled,  than  in  those  which  are  populous. 

The  bent  of  my  argument  on  the  subject  of  population 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  a  pasture  farm.  If  a 
young  grazier  were  told  to  stock  his  land  well,  as  on  his 
stock  would  depend  his  profits,  and  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  undertaking,  he  would  certainly  have  been  told  no- 
thing but  what  was  strictly  true.  And  he  would  have  to 
accuse  himself,  not  his  advisers,  if  in  pursiiapce  of  these 
instructions  he  were  to  push  the  breeding  of  his  cattle Itill 
they  became  lean  andjhalf-starved.  His  instructor,  when 
he  talked  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  stock,  meant  un- 
doubtedly stock  in  proper  condition,  and  not  such  a  stock, 
as  though  it  might  be  numerically  greater  was  in  value 
much  less.  The  expre$sioB  of  stocking  a  farm  well  does 
not  refer  to  particular  numbers,  but  merely  to  that  propor- 
tion which  is  best  adapted  to  the.  farm,  whether  it  be  a  poor 
or  a  rich  one,  whether  it  will  carry  fifty  head  of  cattle  or 
five  hundred.  It  is  undoubtedly  extremely  desirable  that 
it  should  carvy  the  greater  number,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  eifect  this  object;  but  surely  that  farmer  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  a  large  quantity  of  stock, 
who&hould  insist  upon  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  attempt- 
ing to  breed  such  a  quantity,  before  the  land  was^put  into  a 
condition  to  bear  it. 
vol.  ii.  t  t  t 
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The  arguments  which  I  have  used  respecting  the  in- 
crease of  population  are  exactly  of  thp  same  nature  as  these 
just  mentioned.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Cre.  tor  that  the  earth  snould  be  replenished*  ;  but  certain- 
ly with  a  healthy,  virtuous,  and  happy  populution,not  an  un- 
healthy, vicious,  and  miserable  one.  And  if  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obey  the  command  to  increase  and  multiply,  we  peo- 
ple it  only  with  beings  of  this  latter  description,  and  suffer 
accordingly^we  have  no  right  to  impeach  the  justice  of  the 
command,  but  our  irrational  mode  of  executing  it. 

In  the  desirableness  of  a  great  and  efficient  population, 
I  do  not  differ  from  the  warmest  advocates  of  increase.  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  with  the  writers  of  old, 
that  it  is  not  extent  of  territoi7  but  extent  of  population 
that  measures  the  power  of  states.  It  is  only,  as  to  the 
mode  of  obtaining  a  vigorous  and  efficient  population  that 
I  differ  from  them ;  and  in  thus  differing  I  conceive  my- 
self entirely  borne  out  by  experience^  that  great  test  o£  all 
human  speculations. 

It  appears  from  the  undoubted  testimony  of  registers, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  marrii^es  and  births  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected  with  a  rapid  increase  of  po- 
puhtion,  but  is  often  found  in  countries  where  it  is  either 
stationary  or  increasing  very  slowly.  The  population  of 
such  co%intries  is  not  only  comparatively  inefficient  from 
the  general. poverty  and  misery  of  tho  inhabitants,  but  in- 
Tariably  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  persons  In 
those  stages  of  life  in  which  they  are  unable  to  contribute 
their  share  to  the  resources,  or  tlie  defence  of  the  state. 

This  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  an  iaat»nce  which 
I  have  quoted  from  M.Muret,  in  a  chapter  on  Switzerland, 
where  it  appeared  that  in  proportion  to  the  same  populati- 
on,  the  Lyonois  produced  16  births,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  1 1, 

•  This  opinion  I  have  expressed,  p.  491  of  ,the  4to.  edit,  and  |). 
315,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  edit. 
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and  a  particular  parish  in  the  Alps  only  8  ;  but  that  at  the 
age  of  20  these  three  very  different  numbers  were  all  re- 
duced to  the  same*.  In  the  Lyonois  nearly  half  of  the  po- 
pulation was  under  the  age  of  puberty,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
one  third,  and  in  the  parisR  of  the  Alps  only  one  fourth. 
The  inference  from  such  facts  is  unavoidable,  and  of  the 
highest  importance  to  society. 

The  power  of  a  country  to  increase  its  resources,  or  de- 
fend its  possessions,  must  depend  principally  upon  its  effi- 
cient population,  upon  that  part  of  the  population  which  -^ 
of  an  age  to  be  employed  effectually  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  war ;  but  it  appears  with  an  evidence  little  short 
of  demonstration,  that  in  a  country  the  resources  of  which 
dp  not  naturally  call  for  a  larger  proportion  of  births,  such 
an  increase,  so  far  from  tending  to' increase  this  efficient 
population,  would  tend  materially  to  diminish  it.  It  would 
undoubtedly  at  first  increase  the  number  of  souls  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  cru- 
elly increase  the  pressure  of  want ;  but  the  number  of  per- 
sons rising  annually  to  the  age  of  puberty  might  not  be  sO 
great  as  before,  a  larger  part  of  the  produce  would  be  dis- 
tributed without  return  to  children  who  would  never  reach 
manhood ;  and  the  additional  population  instead  of  giving 
additional  strength  to  the  country  would  essentially  lessen 
this  strength,  anil  operate  as  a  constant  obstacle  to. the 
creation  of  new  resources. 

We  are  a  little  dazzled  at  present  by  the  population  and 
power  of  France,  and  it  is  known  that  she  has  always  had  a 
large  proportion  of  births  :  but  if  any  reliance  can  be  piao' 
ed  on  what  are  considered  as  the  best  authorities  on  this 
subject,  h  is  quite  certain,  that  the  advantages  which  she 
enjoys  do  not  arise  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  struc- 
ture of  her  population ;  but  solely  from  the  great  absolute 
quantity  of  it,  derived  from  her  immense  extent  of  fertile 
territory. 

*  Page  271,  4to.  edit,  and  p.  399,  vol.  i.  8vo.  edit. 
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The  effective  papulation  in  this  country,*  compared 
with  the  whole,  is  considerably  greater  than  in  France ;  and 
England  not  only  can,  but  does  employ  a  larger  proportion 
of  her  population  in  augmenting  and  defending  her  resour- 
ces, than  her  great  rival.  According  to  the  Siatistigue' ge- 
nerale  et  fiarticuliert  dc  la  France  lately  published,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  under  twenty  is  almost  /^  ;  in 
England  it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  /q.  Conse- 
ouently  out  of  a  population  often  millions,  England  would 
have  a  million  more  of  persons  above  twenty  than  Finance, 
and  would  mt  least  have  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
more  males  of  a  militaiy  s^.  If  our  population  were  of 
the  s^me  descripUcm  as  that  of  France,  it  must  be  increas- 
ed numerically  by  more  tluui  a  million  and  a  half  in  order 
to  enable  us  t;o  produce  from  England  and  Wales  the  sanie 
number  of  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty  as  at  present ; 
and  if  we  had  only  an  increase  of  a  million,  our  efficient 
strength  in  agriculture,  commerce^  and  war,  would  be  in 
the  most  decided  manner  diminished,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes  would  be  dreadful- 
ly increased.  Can  any  rational  man  say  that  an  additional 
population  of  this  description  would  be  desirable  either  in 
a  moral  or  political  view  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  po- 
pulation which  invariably  results  from  direct  encourage- 
ments to  marriage,  or  from  that  want  of  personal  respecta- 
bility which  is  occasioned  by  ignorance  and  despotism. 

It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  France  fills  her  armies 
with  greater  facility  and  less  interruption  to  the  usual  la- 
bours of  her  inhabitants  than  England  ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  poverty  and  want  of  employment  are 
powerful  aids  to  a  recruiting  serjeant ;  but  it  would  not 
be  a  very  humane  project,  to  keep  our  people  always  in 
want,  for  the  sake  of  enlisting  them  cheaper,  nor  would 
it  be  a  very  politic  project,  to  diminish  our  wealth  and 
strength  with  the  same  economical  view.  We  cannot 
attain  incompatible  objects  ;  if  we  possess  the  advantage 
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of  being  able  to  keep  nearly  all  our  people  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  agriculture  or  commerce,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  retain  the  opposite  advantage  of  their  being  always 
at  leisure,  and  willing  to  enlist  for  a  very  small  siini*.  But 
we  may  rest  perfectly  assured,  that  while  we  ha^e  the  ef- 
ficient population,  we  shall  never  want  men  to  fill  our  ar- 
mies if  we  propose  to  them  adequate  motives. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Essay  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  rearing  the  requisite  population  of  any  country 
ifrom  the  smallest  number  of  births.  I  have  stated  express- 
ly, that  a  decrease  of  mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought 
chiefly  to  aim  at ;  and  as  the  best  criterion  of  happiness  and 
good  government,  instead  of  the  largeness  of  the  proporti- 
on of  biiths,  which  was  the  usual  mode  of  judging,  I  bare 
proposed  the  smallness  of  the  proportion  dying  under  the 
age  of  puberty.  Conscious  that  I  had  never  intentional^ 
ly  deviated  from  these  pHnciples,  I  might  well  be  ?ather 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  had  been  considered  by  some  as 
an  enemy  to  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  inoculation, 
which  is  calculated  to  attain  the  veiy  end  which  I  have  Imi- 
formly  considered  as  so  desirable.  I  have  indeed  intimat- 
ed what  I  still  oontinujB  most  firmly  to  believe,  that  if  the 
resources  of  the  country  would  not  permanently  admit  of 
a  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
(and  whether  they  would  or  not,  must  certainly  depend 
upon  other  causes  besides  the  number  of  lives  saved  by 
the  vaccine  inocujationt),  one  of  two  things  would  happen, 

•  This  subject  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Lord  Selkirk's  lucid  and 
masterly  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  the 
causes  and  probable  consequences  of  emigration,  to  which  I  can  with 
confidence  refer  the  reader. 

•j-  It  should  be  remarked  however,  that  a  young  person  saved  from 
death  is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  fresh  resources  tliaa 
another  birth.  "^  It  is  a  great  loss  of  labour  and  food  to  begin  over  again. 
And  universally  it  is 'true,  that  tnder  similar  circumstances,  that  article 
will  come  the  cheapest  to  market  which  is  accompanied  by  fewest  fail- 
ures. 
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cither  an  increased  mortality  of  some  other  diseases,  or  a 
dimimition  in  thq  proportion  of  births  But  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  the  latter  effect  would  take 
place  ;  and  therefore  consistently  with  the  opinions  which 
I  have  always  maintained,  I  ought  to  be,  and  am,  one  of 
the  warmest  friends  to  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox. 
In  making  every  exertion,  which  I  think  iikeiy  to  be  effec- 
tual, to  increase  the  comforts  and  dipiinish  the  mortality 
among  the  poor,  I  act  in  tlie  most  exact  conformity  to  my 
principles.  Whether  those  are  equally  consistent,  who 
pix)fess  to  have  the  same  object  in  view,  and  yet  measure 
the  happiness  of  nations  by  the  large  proportion  of  mar- 
riages and  births,  is  a  point  which  they  would  do  well  to 
consider. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  natural  checks  to  po- 
pulation will  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
without  resorting  to  any  other  aids  ;  and  one  ingenious 
writer  has  remarked  that  I  have  not  deduced  a  single  ori- 
ginal fact  from  real  observations  to  prove  the  inefficiency 
of  the  checks  which  already  prevail*.  These  remarks  are 
correctly  time,  and  are  truisms  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  assertion  that  man  cannot  live  without  food.  For 
undoubtedly  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  a  law  of  his  na- 
ture, what  are  here  called  the  natural  checks  cannot  possi- 
bly fail  of  being  effectual.  Besides  the  curious  truism 
that  these  assertions  involve,  they  proceed  upon  the  very 
strange  supposition  that  the  ultimate  object  of  my  work  is 
to  check  population,  as  if  any  thing  could  be  more  desira- 
ble than  the  most  rapid  increase  of  pQpulation  unaccom- 
panied by  vice  and  misery.  But  of  course  my  ultimate  ob- 
ject is  to  diminish  vice  and  misery,  and  any  checks  to  po- 
pulation which  may  have   been  suggested,  are  solely  as 

*  I  should  like  much  to  know  what  description  of  facts  this  g«nde- 
man  had  in  view  when  he  made  this  observation.  If  I  could  have  found 
one  of  the  kind  which  seems  here  to  be  alluded  to,  it  would  indeed  havfe 
been  truly  original. 
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means  to  accomplish  this  end.  To  a  rational  being,  the 
prudential  check  to  population  ought  to  be  considered  as 
equally  natural  with  the  check  from  poverty  and  prema- 
ture mortality,  which  these  gentlemen  seem  to  think  so 
entirely  sufficient  and  satisfactory  ;  and  it  will  readily 
occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  one  class  of  checks 
may  be  subsituted  for  another,  not  only  without  essentially 
diminishing  the  population  of  a  country,  but  even  under  a 
constantly  progressive  increase  of  it*. 

On  the  possibility  of  increasing  very  considerably  the 
effective  population  of  this  country,  I  have  expressed  my- 
self in  some  parts  of  my  work  more  sanguinely,  perhaps, 
than  experience  would  w.trrant.  I  have  said  that  in  the 
course  pf  some  centuries  it  might  contain  two  or  three 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as  at  present,  and  yetevery  per- 
son be  both  better  fed  and  better  clothedf.  And  in  the 
comparison  of  the  increase  of.  population  and  food  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Essay,  that  the  argument  might  not  seem 
to  depend  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  facts,  I 
have  allowed  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  be  unlimited, 
which  is  certainly  going  too  far.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
therefore,  that  it  should  still  continue  to  be  urged  against 
me  as  an  argument,  that  this  country  might  contain  two 
or  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  still  more 
curious,  that  some  persons  who  have  allowed  the  diflFerent 
ratios  of  increase  on  which  all  my  principal  conclusions 
are  founded,  have  still  asserted  that  no  difficulty  or  distress 
could  arise  from  population,  till  the  productions  of  the 
earth  could  not  be  further  increased.  I  doubt  whether  a 
stronger  instance  could  readily  be  produced  of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  the  power  of  reasoning,  than  this  assertion,  after 

*  Both  Norway,  and  Switzerland,  where  the  preventive  check  pre- 
vails the  most,  are  increasing  with  some  rapidity  in  their  population  { 
and  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  they  can  produce  more 
males  of  a  military  age  than  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

t  Page  512.  4to.  edit.  p.  350,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  edit 
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such  a  coiiccssioo,  affords..  It  involves  a  greater  absurdi- 
ty than  the  saying,  that  because  a  fann  can  by  proper  man- 
age ment  be  made  to  carry  an  additional  stock  of  four  head 
of  cattle  every  year,  that  therefore  no  difl&culty  or  inconve- 
nience would  &rise  if  an  additional  forty  were  placed  in 
it  yearly. 

The  power  of  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence  is  cer- 
tainly not  unlimited,  but  it  is  strictly  speaking  .indefinite, 
that  is,  its  limits  are  not  defined,  and  the  time  will  proba- 
bly never  arrive  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  that  no  far- 
ther labour  or  ingenuity  of  man  could  make  further  additi- 
ons to  it.  But  the  power  of  obtaining  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  food  from  the  earth  by  proper  management,  and  in 
a  certain  time,  has  the  most  remote  relation  imaginable 
to  the  pQwer  of  keeping  pace  with  an  unrestricted  in- 
crease of  population.  The  knowledge  and  industry  which 
would  enable  the  natives  of  New  Holland  to  make  the.best 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  their  country,  must,  with- 
out an  absolute  miracle,  come  to  them  gradually  and  slow- 
ly ;  and  even  then,  as  it  has  amply  appeared,  would  be  per- 
fectly ineffectual  as  to  the  grand  object ;  but  the  passions 
which  prompt  to  the  increase  of  population  are  always  in 
full  vigour,  and  are  ready  to  produce  their  full  effect  even 
in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless  ignorance  and  barbarism.  It 
will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  reason  why  New  Holland, 
in  proportion  to  its  natural  powers,  is  not  so  populous  as 
China,  is  the  want  of  those  human  institutions  which  pro- 
tect property  and  encourage  industry  ;  but  the  misery  and 
vice  which  prevail  almost  equally  in  both  countries  from 
the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  fasterthan  the  means 
of  subsistence,  form  a  distinct  consideration,  and  arise  from 
a  distinct  cause.  They  arise  from  the  incomplete  discipline 
of  the  human  passions  ;  and  no  person  with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  mankind  has  ev^rliad  the  hardihood  toafBrm, 
that  human  institutions  could  completely  discipline  all  the 
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hmnan  pasftionir.     But  J  have  already,  treated  this  subject 
$0  fully  in  the  cburse  of  the  work  that  I  am  ashamed  -to   ' 
add  any  thing  further  hefe.  • 

The  next  grand  objection  which  has  been  \|rged  against  • 
xne>  is  my  idenial  of  the  right  of  jthe  poor  to  support. 

Those  who'  would  maintaiil  this  objection  with  any  de- 
gree "of  consistejicy  are  bdund  to  show  that  the  different 
ratios  of  ificrease  with  respect  to  population  and  food, . 
which  I  attempted  tg  establish  at  the  beginning  of  the  Es- 
say, Are  fundamentally  erroneous  ;  as  on  the  supposition 
of  their  being  true,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  If  it  ap- 
pearj  as  it  must  appear  on  these  ratios  being  allowed,  that  , 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  industry  of  man  to  produce  suffici- 
ent food  for  all  that  would  be  born,  if  every  person  were  to 
marry  at  the  dnle  wheniie  was  first  prompted  to  it  by  in- 
clination, it  follows  irresistibly  that  alf  t:annot  have  a  right 
to  support.  Let  us  for  a  moment  su{>pose  an. equal  divisi- 
on'of  property  in  any  countiy.  ^  If  under  these  circum- 
stances one  half  of  the  society  were  by  prudential  habits 
so  to  .regulate  their  increase,  that  it  exactly  kept  pace  with 
their  increasing  cultivation,  it  is  evident  that  they  would 
always  remain  as  rich*  as  at  first.  If  the  other  half  during 
the<8ame  time  married  at  the  age  of  puberty,  when  they- 
"would  probably  .feel  ii^ost  inclined  to  it,  it  is  as  evident  that- 
they  would  soon  become  .wretchedly  poor.  But  upon  what 
plea  of  justice  or  equity  could  this  second  half  of  the  socie- 
ty claim  a  right,  in  virtue  of  their  poverty,  to  any  of  the 
possessions  of  the  first  half.  -This  poverty  had  arisen  en- 
tirely from  their  own  ignorance  or  imprudence  ;  and  it 
would  be  .perfectly  clear -from  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
€ome  upon  them,  that  if  their  plea  were  admitted,  and  they 
were  not  suffered  to  feel.the  particular  evils  resulting  frorix 
their  conduct,  the  whole  society  would  shortly  be  involved 
in  the  same  degree  of  wretchedness.  Any  voluntary  and 
teiriporary  assistance  which  might  be  given  as  a  measure 
vol.  ii.  tl  u  II 
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of  charitf  by  the  richer  members  of  the  society  to  the 
others,  while  they  were  learning  tomake.a  better  use  of  the 
lessons  of  nature,  would  be  quite  a  distinct  consideration,- 

.  and  without  ^doubt  most  properly  applied  ;  but  nothing 
like  a  claim  of  right  to  support  can  possibly  be  maintained 
till  we  deny  the  premises  ;  till  we  affirm  that  the  Ameri- 
can increase  of  population  is  a  miracle,  and  does  not  arise 
from  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  sybsist- 

.  cnce*. 

.In  fact,  whatever  we  may  say  in  our  declamations  on 
this  subject,  almost  the  whole  of  oiir  conduct  is  founded  oa 
the  non-existence  of  this  right.  If  the  poor  bad  really  a 
claim  of  right  to  support,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  could 
justify,  his  wearing  broad  cloth,  or  eating  as  much  meat  as 
he  likes  for  dinner,  and  those  who  assert  this  rights  and  ye^ 
arc  rolling  In  their  carriages,  linng  every  day  luxuriously, 
and  keeping  even  their  horses  on  food  of  which  their  fel- 
low, creatures  are  in  want,  must  be  allowed  to  act  with  the 
greatest  inconsistency.  Taking  an  individual  instance  ^vith- 
out  reference  to  consequences,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  • 
Godwin's  argi;ment  is  irresistible.  *  Can  it.  be  pretended 
for  a  moment  that  a  part  of  the  mutton  which  I  expect  to 
eat  to  day  would  not  be  much  more  beneficially  employed 

*  It  has  been  said  that  I  have  written  a  quarto  volume  to  prove  that 
population  increases  in'  a  geometrical,  and  food  in  an  arithmetical  ratio ; 
l^ut  this  is  nqt  quite  true.  The  first  of  these  propositions  I  considered 
as  p^ved  the  moment  that  the  American  increase  was  related,  and  the 
second  proposition  as  soon  us  it  was  eilundated.  The  chief  object  of 
my  work  was  to  inquire  what  effects  these  laws,  which  I  considered  as 
established  in  the  first  six  pages  had  praducedi  and  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  society  ;  a  subject  not  very  readily  exhaustefl.  The  principal 
fault  of  my  detidls  is,  that.they  are  not  suffictendy  particular ;  but  this 
was  a  fiaiult  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  remedy.  It  woald  be  a 
most 'curious,  and  to  every  philosophical  mind;  a  most  interesting  piece 
of  information,  to  know  t)ie  exact  share  of  the  full  power  of  incroi^  . 
which  each  existing  check  prevents ;  but  at  present  I  s^  »b  mode  of 
obtaioing  duch  information^ 
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on  some  hard-working  labourer  who  has  not  perhaps  tasted 
raimal  food  for  the  last  week,  or  on  some  poor  family  who 
cannot  command  sufficient  food  of  any  kind  fully  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  appetite?     If  these  instances  were  not  • 

•  of  a'nature  to  multiply  in  proportion  as  such  wants  were 
indiscriminately  gratified,  the  gratification  of  them,  as  it 
•would  be  practicable,  would  be  highly' beneficial  ;  and  in 
this  case  I  should  not  have  the  smallest  he'sitation  in  most 

.  fully  all oSving  the  right.  But  as  it  appears*  clearly  both 
from  theory  and  experience',  tliat  if  the  claim  vvere  allow- 
ed it  would  soon  increase  l>eyond  the  fiossibiliiy  of  satisfy- 

.  ingit,  and  that  the  practical  attempt  to  do  so,  would  involve 

the  human  race  in  the  most  wretched  and  universalpover- 

ty,  it  follows  necessarily  that  our  conduct,  which  denies  .. 

the  right,  is  more  suited  to  the  present  state^of  our  being, 

than  oiir  declamations  which  allow  it.        . 

'       '       .       •  ... 

The  great  author  of  nature,  indeed)  with  that  wisdom 

which  is*  apparent  in  all  his  works,  has  not  left  this  conclu- 
sion to  the  cold  and  speculative  consideration  of  general  • 
consequences.    By  making  the  passioii  of  self-love  beyond 
comparison  stronger  than  the  passion  of  benevolence >  he 
has  at  once  impelled  us  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  ^f  the  human  race.     If  all  -that 
might  be  borri  could  be  adequately  supplied,  .we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  would  have  made  the  desire  of  giving  to 
others  as  ardent  as  that  of  supplying  ourselves.     But  as  * 
under,thepresentconstitution  of  things  this  is  not  so,  he 
has  enjoined  every  man  to  pursue,  as  his  primary  object,  * 
his  own  safety  and  happiness,  and  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  those  iin^iediately  connected  with  him ;  and  it  is  highly 
instructive  to  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  the  sphere! 
contracts,  and  the  power  of  giving  effectual  assistance  in- 

*  creases,  the  desire  increases  at  the  «mie  time.  In  the 
case  of  children  who  have  certainly  a  claim  of  rijght  to  the 
support  and  protection  of  their  parents,  yre  generally  find 
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paremtal  affection  nearly  a«  strong  a«  selMovc ;  and  except 
in  a  few  unomalous  cases^  the  last  morsel  will  be  divided 
*  into  equal  shares.  »  ' 

By  this  wise  provision  the  most  ignorant  ate  led  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness^  an  end  which  they  would  have- 
totally  failed  to  attain  if  the  moving  piiticiple  of  their  con* 
duct  had  been  benevolence* .,  Benfevojence  indeed)  as die 
great  and  constant  source  of  action,. would  require  the  ftiost 
perfect  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  the  attribute  of  the'Deity.  In  a  being  so  short- 
sighted as  man,  it  would  lead  ioto  the  grossest  errors,  and 
SQon  transform  the  fair  syid  cultivated  soil  of  civilized  soci- 
ety into  a  dreary  scene  of  want  and  confusion.  '-    - 

•  But  though  benevolence  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  , 
our  being  be  the  gre^t  moving  principle  of  human  actionsy 
yet  ds  the  kind  corrector  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  other 
stronger  passion,  it  is  essential  to  human  happiness,  it  is 
the  balm  and  consolation  and  g^ace  of  human  life,  the 
source  of  our  noblest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  aild  of 
our  purest  and  most  refined  pleasures.  Conformably  to* 
th^t  system  of  general  laws,  according  to  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  appears  with  very  few  jexceptions  to  act,  a 
passion  so  .strong  and  general  as  self-love  could  not  prevail 
without  prceducing  much  partial  evil ;  and  to  prevent  this  pas- 
sion from  degenerating  into  the  odious  vice  of  selfislmessf, 
to  make  us  sympathise  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  our 

*  In  saying  this  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  give  the  slightest  sancti- 
..on  to  the  system,  of  morals- inculcated  in  the  Fa6le  of  the  Bees,  a  systq;n 
which  I  consider  as  absolutely 'false,  ano  directly  contrary  to  the  just 
definition  of  vu-tue.    The  great  a«-  of  Dr.  Mandeville  consisted  in  mis- 
nomers. ^  *    ,       .  . 

t  It  seems  proper  to  make  a  decided  distinction  between  selfrlove, 
and  selfishness,  "between  that  passion  which  under  proper  regu^atibQS 
is  the  source  of  all  honourable  industr>-,  and  of  aU'the  necessaries  and 
conveniencics  of  life,  arid  the  same  passion  pushed  toexcessi  when  ^ 
becomes  useles^  and  disgusting,  and  consequently  vicioos.  - 
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feliaw^^reatufes, and^ fec^l  tbe  '^m^^^^  of  inteiH^Bt  in  their 
h&ppiuf«»  apcl  m^ry  aa  in  oar  own^  though  diminished  ift 
degree^  to  prompt  trs  often  to  put  ourselves  in  their  pi»ce> 
that  we  may  underfttRtkd  their  wants,  acknowledge  their 
iight%  ind  do  them  good  as  we  ha^ve  opportunity  ;  and  to 
remind  us  coatinuaHy^  that  eren  tjie  passion  which  urges 
us  to  proeure  plenty  for  ourselves  \Va8  not  im^tented  in  us 
for  our  (^wa.excMisivie  advantage^  hut  as  the  means  of  {mh>-t 
<;uring  Vhe  greatest  plenty  for  all ;  tbeiHB  appear  to  he  the. 
ol^CMcts  ai|d  ia^tc^^^o^  benevolence.  In  every  situation  of 
lye  there  is  aifeiple'  ro^tn  foe  the  es^ereise-of  tias  virile  ;  . 
and  as  eachindtvid»al  rises  in  society^  as  he  advances  inr 
knowledge  and  excellence,  as  his  jxtwer  of  henefilsng 
othets  hecomes  greater,  and  the  neces^iy  i^temion  to^his 
own  wants  less,  it  will  naturally  come  in  lor  an  inei^easing 
ahare  anion^  his  constant  motives  of  action^  In  situations 
of  high  trOst  and  influence  it  ought  to  havea  very  large 
ahace,  and  in  all  p/tiblic  institutions  htf-  the  great  moving 
principle.  Though  we  have  often  reason  to  fear  that  our 
henevoiehc^  may  not  take  the  most  beneficial  directioiii 

•  we  need  never  :apprehend  that  th^re'MriUbe  too  much  of 
it  in  society*.  .  The  foundations  of  that  passion  on*  which. 

.   our  preservatioai  depends,  are  fixed  so  deeply  in  our  na- 
ture, that  no  reasonings  or  addresses  to  our  feelings  .can  es* 
sentiaily  disturb  It.    It  is  just  thitreforeyand  proper j  that 
all  the  positive  precepts  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  wea^* ' 
er  impulse  ;'ahd  we  may  safely  endeavor  to  increase  anc) 

;  extend  its  influence  as  much'tis.we  are  able,  if  at  the  sanoe 
time  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the-  evil 
which  may  arise  from  its  misapplication-    .  • 

The  law  which  ip  this  country-  entitles  tlje  poor  to  re- 
lief is .  imdoubtedly  different  from  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  the  natural  right .;  apd  from  this  difference  and  the  mar 
ny  counteracting  causes  that  arise  from  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
ecution,' it  will  not  of  course  be  attended  with  the  same* 
coQsec^uenceSf     But  still  it  is  an  a{^roximatidn  tp  a  foA 
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Bcfcnowledgment)  and  as  stich  appears  to  produce  much 
cyiU  both  with  regard  to  the' habits  and  the  temper  of  the 
poor.     I  have  in.conaequeiice  i^entured  to  suggest  a  plan 
of  .gradoal  abolition,  wMch;  ^  might  be  expected^  has  not 
n\cX  with  universal  approbation;    I  can  readily  understand 
any  objections  that  may  be  made  to  it,  on  the  plea  that  the 
right  haying  been  once  acknowledged  m  this  country,  the 
r«fvocation  of  it  might  at  first  excite  discontents  ;  and 
should  therefore  most  folly  concur  in  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  greatest  caution,  and  of  using  all  possibles 
mesms  of  pr^ventiing  any  sudden  shock  to  the  opinions  of  * 
the  poor* .   But  I  have  never  been  able*  to  comprefiend  the  . 
groolida  of  the  fisirther  assertion  which  I  have  sometimes* 
heard  vsaAty  th&t  if  the  poor  were  really  convinced  that 
they  had  no  claim  of  right  to  relief,  they  would  in  general 
be  more  inclined  to  be  discontented  and  seditious.     On 
these  occasions  the  only  VSiy  I, have  of  Judgibg  is  to  put 
myaelf  in  imagination  in  the  place  of  the  poor  man,*  and 
consider  how  I  should  feel  in  his  situation.     If  I  were  told 

'  fhiutilie  rich  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  theiaws  of  the  land 
n^re  bound  to  suppbrt  me,  I  could  not,  in  the  first  place, 
feel  much  obligation  for  such  support ;  and  in  the  next- 
place  if  I  were  given  any  food  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  could 
not  see  the  absokite  necessity  of  the  change,  which  would  • 
probably  be  the  case,*!  should  think  that  I  had  good  reason 
tocomplcdn.*  I  should  feel  that  the  laws  had  been  violated  to 
^y  injury,  and  tliat  I  had  been  unju?Jtly  deprived  of  my 
right.  Under  these  circunistaiices,  though  I  might  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  an  armed  force  from  fcommitting 
any  overt  acts  of  resistance,  yet  J  should  consider  myself 
as  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing,  if  this  fear  were  remov- 

^ed,and  the  injury  which  I  believed  that  1  had  suffered  might 
pr6duce  the  most  unfavourable  e fleets  oo  my  general  dis-' 
positiotis  towards  the  higher  classes  of  society.  I  cannot 
indeed  conceive  any  thing,  more  irritating  to  the  human 
Jeelings,  than  to  experiencie  that  degree  of  distress  whichf 
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'tfi  ^pite.  6f  all  our  ^^eor  lm»  ^iod^beti^rolimey  i»  not.un-^ 
frequently  fiplt  in  thU  caantry  >  .and  yet  to  b^kve  that* 
these  sufFeriBgs  were-Sb^ft  bcc^j^gbt'iipoii  me  eitlie^  by  mjr 

.  own  faults,'  or  by  t^e  operatio^of  thf)$^  general  la^S)  which 
like  the  teitipest,  theblight,.Qr  the  pestilebce,  are  contmu* 
ally  falling  hard  on  particular  indlviduals^xwhile  others  en- 
tirely escape,  bi^  were  occasioned  solely  bjr  the  avarice aaoi^d 
injustice  of  the  higher-  classes  of  society*  ^ 

On  the.  contrary j  if  I  firmly  believed  that  by.  tiie  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  I  had  no  cl^im  of 

jright  to  supportj^  I  should,  in  the  first,  placo^  feel  myself 
more  strongly  bound  to  a  life  of  industry- and  frugality  ; 
but  if  want,  notwithstanding  came  upon  me,  I  should icoO' 
sider  it  in  the  light  of  sickQess,.as  an  evil  incidental  ta  my 
present  state  of  beings  and  which,  if  I  cQuld  not  avoid,  it 
was^ my  duty  to  bear  with  fortitude  and  resignation.     I  - 

.  should  know  from  past  exf^erience,  that  the  belt  title, !• 
could  have  to  the  assi§1;ancepf  the  benevolent  would  be  the 

*  npt  having  brought  myself  into  distress  by  my  own  idle*- 
ness  or  extravagance.  What  Irecpived  would  have^the 
best  effect  on  my  feeling^to wards' the  higher  classes.'  Even  ^ 
if  it  were  much  inferior  to  what  I  had  been  accustomed  • 
to,  it  would  still,  instead  of  an  injuiy,  be  an  .obligati6n  ; 
and  conscious  that  I  had  no  claim  of  right,  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  absolute  &mine,  which  would  overcome  all  other 
considerations,  could  morally  justify  resistance.  .« •. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  if  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try were  convinced  thajt  they  had  no  claim  of  right  to  sup- 
*port,  and  yet  in  scarcities  and  all  cases  of  urgent  distress,  • 
were  liberally  relieved,  vrhich  I  think  they  wpultj  be,  the' 
bondVliich  unites  the  rich  with  the  poor  would  be  drawn 
much  closer  than  at  present,  and  the  jo wer  classes  of  soei- 
ety,  as  they  would  .Jiave  less  real  reason  for  irritation  and 
discontent,  would  be  much  less  subject  to  these  uneasy 
sensatioris,    •      »  '    .  *  . 

Among  those  who  have  objected  to  my  declaration  that 
the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  to  support  is  Mr,  Young, 
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who,  with  a  harshness  not  quite  becoming  a  candid  inquir* 
cp  after  truth,  hus  called  my  proposal  for  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  poor  laws  a  horrible  plan,  and  asserted  that 
the  execution  of  it  would  be  a  most  iniquitous  proceeding^. 
Let  this  plan  bowev.er  be  compared  for'  a  moment  with 
th£U  which  he  hiniself  and  others  have  proposed,  of^xing 
tlic  sum  of  the  poor  rates  which  on  np  account  is  to  be  in* 
creased.     Under  such  a  law,  if  the  distresses  of  the  poor 
were  to  be  aggravated  tenfold,  either 'by  the  inci-ease  of 
numbers  or  the  recurrence  of  a  scarcity,  the  same  sum 
would  invariably  be  appropriated  to  their  relief.      If  t6e 
statute  which  gives  the  poor  a  right  to  support  were  to  re- 
mam  unexpunged,  we  should  add  to  the  cruelty  of  starv- 
ing them,  the  exti'eme  injustice  of  still /jro/Jrwrn^r  to  re* 
lieve  them.     If  this  statute  were  expunged  or  altered  we 
•  should  virtually  deny  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support,  and 
Only  retain  the  absurdity  of  saying  tha[t  they  had  a  right  to 
a  certain  sum  ;  an  absurdity  on  which  Mr.  Young  justly 
comments  with  much  severity  in  the  case  of  France*.  •  In 
both  cases  the  hardships  ^hichthey  would  suffer  would  be 

•  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  tboiigh  they  disapproved  oT 
the  English  poor  Is^ws,  still  adopted  their  principle,  and  declared'  that 
the  poor  had  aright  to  pecuniary  assistance  ;  that  the  Assernbly  ought 
to  consider  such  a  provision  as  one  of  its  first  and  most  sacred  duties ; 
and  that  with  this  view,  an  expense  ought  to  be  incurred  to  the  amcimt 
of  50  millions  a  year.  Mt.  Yoiing  justly  observes,  that  he*does  not  com- 
prehend how  it  is  possible  to  regaid  the  expenditure  of  50  nullions  a 
sacred  duty,  and  not  extend  that  50  to  100  if  necessity  shoi4d  demand 
it,  the  100  to  200,  the  200  to  300,  and  so  on  in  die  same  miserable  pro. 
gressxon  which  has  taken  place  in  England.  Travels  in  France,  c.  xv^ 
p.  439.  .  •       ..     * 

.  I  should  be  the.  last  man  to  quote  -Mr.  Young  against  himseif,  if  I 
'  thought  he  had  left  the  path  of  error  for  the  ^ih  of  truth,  as  such  kind 
of  inconsistency  I  hold  to  be  highly  praiseworthy.  But  thinking  on  the 
contraiy  that  he  has  left  truth  for  error,  it  is  sutely  justifiable  to  icmixui 
him  of  his  former  opinions;  Wo  may  recal  to  a  vicious  man  his  formes 
virtuous  conduct,  though  it  would  be  useless  and  indelicate  to  remind  a 
virtuous  maQ  of  the  vices  which^e  had  reUhquished^ 
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much  more  severe,  and  would  come  upon  them  in  a  much 
more  unprepared  state,  than  upon  the  pl£in  proposed  in 
the  Essay. 

According  to  this  plan,  all  that  are  already  married,  and 
even  all  that  are  enaged  to  marry  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  all  their  children  would  be  relieved  as  usual ; 
and  only  those  who  marry  subsequently,  and  who  of  course 
maybe  supposed  to  have  made  better  provision  for  con- 
tingencies would  be  out  of  the  pale  of  relief. 

Any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  must  pre- 
suppose a  general  acknowledgment  that  they  are  essen- 
tially wrong,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  tread  back  our 
steps.  With  this  acknowledgment,  whatever  objections 
may  be  made  to  my  plan,  in  the  too  frequently  short-sight- 
ed views  of  policy,  J  have  no  fear  of  comparing  it  with  any 
other  that  has  yet  bepn  advanced,  in  point  of  justice  and 
humanity  ;  and  of  course  the  terms  iniquitous  and  horri- 
ble *^  pass  by  me  like  the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not." 

Mr.  Young  it  would  appear  has  now  given  up  this  plan. 
He  has  pleaded  for  the  privilege  of  being  inconsistent,  and 
has  given  such  reasons  for  it  that  I  am  diposedto  acquiesce 
in  them,  provided  he  confines  the  exercise  of  this  privilege 
to  different  publications,  in  the  interyal  between  which, 
he  may  have  collected  new  facts  ;  but  I  still  think  it  not 
quite  allowable  in  the  same  publication  ;  and  yet  it  appears 
that  in  the  very  paper  in  which  he  has  so  severely  con- 
demned my,  scheme,  the  same  arguments  which  he 
has  used  to  reprobate  it  are  applicable  with  equal  forc^ 
against  his  own  proposal,  as  he  has  there  explained  it. 

He  allows  that  his  plan  can  only  provide  for  a  certdn, 
number  of  families,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase 
from  them*  ;  but  in  allowing  this,  he  allows  that  it  dees 
not  reach  the  grand  difficulty  attending  a  provision  for  the 

*  Annals  of  Agricultitre,  No,  239,  p.  219., 
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poor.  In  thia  most  essential  point,  after  reprobating  me 
for  saying  that  the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  to  support, 
he  is  compelled  to  adopt  the  very  same  conclusion,  and  to 
own  that  "  it  might  be  prudent  to  consider  the  misery  to 
«  which  the  progressive  population  might  be  subject, 
**  when  there  was  not  a  sufficient  demand  for  them  in  towns 
^  and  manufactures,  as  an  evil  which  it  was  absolutely 
««  and  physically  impossible  to  prevent.*'  Now  the  sole 
reason  why  I  say  that  the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  to 
support,  is  the  physical  impossibility  of  relieving  this  pro- 
gressive population.  Mr.  Young  expressly  acknowledges 
this  physical  impossibility ;  yet  with  an  inconsistency  scarce- 
ly credible,  still  declaims  against  my  declaration. 

The  power  which  the  society  may  possess  of  relieving 
a  certain  portion  of  the  poor  is  a  consideraticM)  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  general  question  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
I  have  never  said  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  do  aU  the  good 
that  is  practicable.  But  this  limited  power  of  assisting  in- 
dividuals cannot  possibly  establish  a  general  right.  If  the 
poor  have  really  a  natural  right  to  support,  and  if  our  pre- 
sent laws  be  only  a  confirmation  of  this  right,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  extend  unimpaired  to  all  who  are  in  distress,  to  the 
increase  froni  the  cottagers  as  well  as  to  die  cottagers 
themselves  ;  and  it  would  be  a  palpable  injustice  in  the 
society  to  adopt  Mr.  Young's  plan,  and  purchase  from  the 
present  generation  the  disfranchisement  of  their  posterity. 

Mr.  Young  objects  very  strongly  to  that  passage  of  the 
Essay*,  in  which  I  observe,  that  a  man  who  plunges  him- 
self into  poverty  and  dependence  by  marrying  without  any 
J>rospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  his  i^mily)  has  more 
reason  to  accuse  himself,  than  the  price  (^  labour,  the  pa- 
rish, the  avarice  of  the  rich,  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  except  in  as  &r  as  he 
has  been  deceived  by  those  who  ought  to  have  instructed 

•  Book  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  506,  4to.  edit.    Vol.  ii.  p.  339, 8vt>. 
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him.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Young  says,  that  the  poor 
feUoi9^  is  justified  in  every  one  of  th^se  complaints,  that 
of  Providence  alone  excepted  ;  and  that  seeing  other  cot- 
tagers living  comfortably  with  three  or  four  acres  of  land, 
he  has  cause  to  accuse  institutions  which  deny  him  that 
which  the  ii^h  could  well  spare,  and  which  would  give 
him  all  he  wants*.  I  would  beg  Mr.  Young  for  a  moment 
to  consider  how  the  matter  would  stand,  if  his  own  plan 
were  completely  executed.  Afterali  the  commons  had  been 
divided  as  he  has  proposed,  if  a  labourer  had  more  than 
one  scm,  in  what  respect  would  this  son  be  in  a  different  sit« 
nation  from  the  man  that  I  have  supposed  ?  Mr.  Young 
cannot  possibly  mean  to  say,  that  if  he  had  the  very  natur* 
al  desire  of  marrying  at  twenty,  he  would  still  have  a  right 
to  complain  that  the  society  did  not  give  him  a  house  and 
three  or  four  acres  of  land.  He  has  indeed  expressly  de* 
nied  this  absurd  consequence,  though  in  so  doing  he  has 
directly  contradicted  tlie  declaration  just  quotedf.  The 
progressive  population^  he  says,  would,  according  to  his 
system,  be  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  encouragement  to  marry  woftld  remain  exactly  in  that 
proportion  less  than  at  present.  Under  these  circumstanc- 
es, without  land,  wiUiout  the  prospect  of  parish  relief,  and 
with  the  price  of  labour  only  sufficient  to  m£dntain  tWQ 
^children,  can  Mr.  Young  seriously  think  that  the  poor 
man,  if  he  be  really  aware  of  his  situation,  does  not  do 
wrong  in  marrying,  and  ought  not  to  accuse  himself  foe 
following  what  Mr.  Young  calls  the  dictates  of  God,  of  na» 
ture,  and  of  revelation  ?  Mr.  Young  cannot  be  unaware  of 
the  wretchedness  that  must  inevitably  follow  a  mamage 
imder  such  circumstcuices.  His  plan  makes  no  providoa 
whatever  for  sdtering  these  circumstances.  He  must  ther^ 
ftre  totally  disregard  all  the  misery  arising  from  excwiivp 

*  Annals  of  Agrictature,  No.  239,  p.  22$. 
t  IdetD,  p.  214. 
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povertf,  or  If  he  allows  that  these  supernumerary  members 
must  necessarily  wait,  either  till  a  cottage  with  land  be- 
comes yacant  in  the  country,  or  that  by  emigrating  to  towns 
they  can  find  the  means  of  providing  for  a  family,  all  the 
declamation  which  he  has  urged  with  such  pomp  against  de- 
ferring marriage  in  my  system,  would  be  equally  applica- 
ble in  his  own  system.  In  fkct,  if  Mr.  Young's  plan  really 
attained  the  object  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view,  that 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  did  not  defeat 
its  intent  by  encouraging  a  too  rapid  multiplication,  and 
consequently  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  not  only  the  supernumerary  members  just 
mentioned,  but  all  the  labouring  poor  must  wait  longer 
before  they  could  marry,  than  they  do  at  present.* 

The  following  proposition  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  In  a  country  whose  resourc- 
es will  not  permanently  admit  of  an  increase  of  population 
^ore  rapid  than  the  existing  rate,  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  which  would  tend  to  diminish  mor- 
tality could  fioaHbly  take  place  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  proportion  of  births,  supposing  of  course  no  par- 
ticular increase  of  emigration*.  To  a  person  who  has  con- 
sidered the  subject,  there  is  no  proposition  in  Euclid 

*  With  regard  to  the  resource  of  emigration,  I  refer  die  reader  t9 
the  4th  chapter.  Book  iii.  of  the  Eftsay.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
say,  that  three  fourths  of  the  habitable  j^obe  are  yet  iinpeq|ded,  hat  it 
is  by  no  meaiis  so  easy  to  fiU  these  parts  with  flcpurishing  colonies.  ,Th^ 
peculiar  circnmstances  which  have  caused  the  spirit  of  emigration  in  the 
Highlands,  so  clearly  explained  in  the  able  work  of  Loid  Selkirk  be- 
fore referred  to,  are  not  of  constant  recurrence;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
to  be  wished  that  they  shonld  be  so.  And  yet  without  some  soch  dr- 
eamstances,  peo|de  are  by  no  means  very  ready  to  leave  dieir  nalhre 
apiUand  w91  bear  much  distress  at  home,  rather  than  venture  on  theae 
distant  regions.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest 
of  governments  to  fiualitate  emigration,  but  it  would  surely  be  unjust  to 
oblige  peo]de  to  leave  their  countiy  and  kindred  against  their  incKnati- 
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which  brings  home  to  the  mind  a  stronger  conviction  than 
this,  and  there  is  no  truth  so  invariably  confirmed  by  all  the 
registers  of  births,  deaths^  and  marriages  that  have  ever 
been  collected.  In  this  countrv  it  has  appeared  that  accord- 
ing to  the  ret,urns  of  the  population  act,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths  is  about  4  to  S.  This  proportion  vrith  a 
mortality  of  1  in  40*,  would  double  the  population  in  83 
years  and  a  half ;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  coun- 
try could  admit  of  more  than  a  quadrupled  population  in^ 
the  next  hundred  and  sixty-six  years,  we  may  safely  say  that 
its  resources  will  not  allow  of  a  permanent  rate  of  increase 
greater  than  that  which  is  taking  place  at  present.  But  if 
this  be  granted,  it  follows  as  a  direct  conclusion,  that  if  Mr. 
Young's  plan,  or  any  other,  really  succeeded  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  enabling  them  to  rear  more 
of  their  children,  the  vacancies  in  cottages  in  proportion  to 
th«j  number  of  expectants  would  happen  slower  than  at 
present,  and  the  age  of  marriage  must  inevitably  be  later. 
Those  therefore,  who  propose  plans  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  reprobate  later 
Or  fewer  marriages,  are  guilty  of  the  most  puerile  incon- 
sistency ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  perfectly  astonished  that  Mr, 
Young)  who  once  understood  the  subject,  should*  have  in- 
dulged himself  in  such  a  poor  declamation  about  passions, 
i)rofligacy,  buttling,  andiravens.  It  is  in  fact  a  silly,  not  to 
say  impious,  deelamation  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

With  regard  to  the  expression  of  later  marriages,  it 
Should  always  be  recollected  that  it  refers  to  no  particular 
fkge,  but  is  entirely  comparative.  The  marriages  in  En- 
gland'are  likterthan  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of 
t6at  "pfUd^hce  alid  respectability  generated  by  abetter  gov* 
emment ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  good  has  been  the  re- 
ault  ?  .  The  marriages  in  this  country  now  are  later  than 

*  Table  iii.  p.  238,  4to.  edit,  and  Table  H.  p.  SO  voL  il  8vo.  edit.. 
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.  they  were  before  the  rcTolutiony  and  I  feel  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  the  increased  healthiness  observed  of  late  years 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  without  this  accompa^ 
nying  circumstance.  Two  or  three  years  in  the  average 
age  of  marriage,  by  lengthening  each  generation,  and  tend- 
ing, in  a  small  degree,  both  to  diminirii  the  prolificknesa  of 
marriages,  and  the  number  of  bom  living  to  be  married^ 
may  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase, 
and  be  adequate  to  allow  for  a  considerably  diminished 
mortality.  But  I  would  on  no  account  talk  of  any  limits 
whatever.  The  only  plain  and  intelligible  measure  with 
regard  to  marriage,  is  the  having  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a  family.  If  the  poss)Msion  of  one  of  Mr. 
Young's  cottages  would  give  the  labourer  this  prospect, 
he  would  be  quite  right  to  marry ;  but  if  it  did  not,  or  if  he 
could  only  obtain  a  rented  house  without  land,  and  the  wi^ 
es  of  labour  were  only  sufficient  to  maintain  two  childrent 
does  Mr.  Young,  who  cuts  him  off  from  the  mflueoce  of 
the  poor  laws,  presume  to  say  that  he  would  still  be  right 
in  marrying*? 

Mr.  Young  has  asserted  that  t  have  made  perfect  chas- 
tity in  the  single  state  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
of  my  plan  ;  but  this  surely  is  a  misrepresentation.  Per« 
feet  virtue  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  eftable  man  to 
avoid  all  the  moral  and  phyucal  evils  which  depend  upon 
his  own  conduct ;  but  who  ever  expected  perfect  virtue 
upon  earth  ?  I  have  said  what  I  conceive  to  be  strictly  true^ 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  marriage  till  we  can  feed  our 
children,  and  that  it  is  also  our  daty  not  to  indulge  our» 
selves  in  vicious  gratifications  ;  but  I  have  never  said  that 
I  expected  either,  much  less  both  of  these  duties  to  be 
4:ompletely  fulfilled.    In  this  and  a  number  of  other  case^ 

*  The  lowest  prospect  with  which  a  man  can  be  justified  in  mais 
ryin^  seems  to  be,  the  power,  when  in  health,  of  earning  such  wages, 
as  at  the  average  price  of  com  will  maihtun  the  average  number  o£ 
\hnng  children  to  a  marriage. 
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It  may  b^ppenj  that  the  violation  of  one  of  two  duties  will 
enable  a  man  to  perform  the  other  with  greater  facility  ; 
bat  if  they  be  really  both  duties,  and  both  practicable,  no 
power  on  earth  can  absolve  a  man  from  the  guilt  of  violat- 
ing eitlier.  This  can  only  Tse  done  by  that  God  who  can^ 
weigh  the  crime  against  the  temptation,  and  will  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  The  moralist  is  still  bound  to  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  both  duties,  and  each  individual  must 
be  left  to  act  under  the  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed 
as  his  conscience  Ahall  dictate.  Whatever  I  may  have 
said  in  drawing  a  picture  professedly  visionary,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  in  the  practical  application  of  my  principles 
I  have  taken  man  as  he  is,  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head.  And  thud  viewing  him,  and  knowing  that  some 
checks  to  population  must  exist,  I  have  not  the  slightest, 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  prudential  check  to  marriage 
is  better  than  premature  mortality.  And  in  this  decision 
I  feel  myself  completely  justified  by  experience. 

In  every  instance  that  can  be  traced  in-whichan  improv- 
ed government  has  given  to  its  subjects  a  greater  degree  of 
foresight,  industry,  and  personal  dignity,  these  effects,  un- 
der similar  circumstances  of  increase,  have  invariably  been 
accompanied  by  a  diminished  proportion  of  marriages. 
This  is  a  proof  that  an  increase  of  moral  worth  in  the  ge- 
neral character  is  not  at  least  incomfiatiMe  with  an  increase 
of  temptations  with  respect  to  one  particular  vice ;  and  the 
instances  of  Norway,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
adduced  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  Essay,  show,  that  in 
comparing  different  countries  together,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  marriages  and  births  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
greater  prevalence  even  of  this  particular  vice.  This  is 
surely  quite  enough  for  the  legislator.  He  cannot  estimate 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree  in  which  chastity  in  the 
single  state  pnevails.  His  general  conclusions  must  be 
founded  im  general  results^  and  these  are  clearly  in  his  fa- 
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To  much  of  Mr.  Young's  plan,  as  be  has  at  present  ex- 
plained it,  I  should  by  no  means  object.  The  peculiar  evil 
which  I  apprehended  from  it,  that  of  taking  the  poor  from 
the  consumption  of  wheat,  and  feeding  them  on  milk  and 
potatoes^  might  certsdnly  be  avoided  by  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  cottages  ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  making 
500,000  families  more  oomfortable,  because  we  cannot  ex- 
tend the  same  relief  to  all  the  rest.  I  have  indeed  myself 
ventured  to  recommend  a  general  improvement  of  cotta- 
ges, and  even  the  cow  systejn  on  a  limited  scale  ;  and 
perhaps  with  proper  precautions  a  certain  portion  of  land 
might  be  given  to  a  considerable  body  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

If  the  law  which  entitles  the  poor  to  support  were  to  be 
repealed,  any  plan,  which  would  tend  to  render  such  repeal 
more  palatable  on  its  first  promulgation,  I  should  most 
highly  approve  ;  and  in  this  view,  some  kind  of  compact 
with  the  poor  might  be  very  desirable.  A  pls^  of  letUng 
land  to  labourers  under  certain  conditions  has  lately  been 
tried  in  the  parish  of  Long  Newntoii  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  result  with  a  general  proposal  founded  on  it,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Estcourt.  The  pre- 
sent success  has  been  very  striking ;  but  in  this,  and  every 
other  case  of  the  kind,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
no  experiment  respecting  a  provision  for  the  poor  can  be 
said  to  be  complete  till  succeeding  generatlcHis  have  aris- 
en*.    I  doubt  if  there  ever  has  been  an  instance  of  any 

*  In  any  plan,  particaUrly  of  a  distribution  of  land,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  relief  given  by  the  poor  laws,  the  succeeding  generations 
would  form  the  grand  difficulty.  All  others  would  be  perfectly  trivial 
in  compairison.  For  a  time  every  thing  might  go  on  very  smoothly,  and 
the  rates  he  much  diminished ;  but  afterwards,  they  would  either  in- 
crease again  as  rapidly  as  before,  or  the  scheme  would  be  exposed  to  all 
the  same  objections  which  have  been  made  to  muie,  without  the  same 
justice  and  consistency  to  palliate  them. 
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thing  like  a  liberal  institution  for  the  poor  which  did  not 
succeed  on  its  first  establishment,  however  it  might  have 
failed  afterwards.  But  this  consideration,  should  by  no 
means  deter  us  from  making  such  experiments,  when  pre- 
sent good  is  to  be  obtained  by  them,  and  a  future  overba- 
lance of  evil  not  justly  to  be  apprehended.  It  should  only 
make  us  less  rash  in  drawing  our  inferences^ 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  advantages 
to  the  lower  classes  of  possessing  land,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  such  possessions  are  by  no  means  a  novelty.' 
Formerly  this  system  prevailed  in  almost  every  country 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  prevails  at  present  in 
many  countries  where  the  peasants  are  far  from  being  re- 
markable for  their  comforts,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
poor,  and  particularly  subject  to  scarcities.  With  respect 
to  this  latter  evil  indeed,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  peasant- 
ry which  depends  principally  on  its  possessions  in  land, 
must  be  more  exposed  to  it,  than  one  which  depends  on 
the  general  wages  of  labour.  When  a  year  of  deficient 
crops  occurs  in  a  country  of  any  extent  and  diversity  of 
soil,  it  is  always  partial,  and  some  districts  are  more  affect- 
ed than  others.  But  when  a  bad  crop  of  grass,  com,  or  po- 
tatoes, or  a  mortality  among  cattle,  falls  on  a  poor  man 
whose  principal  dependance  is  on  two  or  three  acres  of 
land,  he  is  in  the  most  deplorable  and  helples  situation. 
He  is  comparatively  without  money  to  purchase  supplies, 
and  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  man  who 
de'pends  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and  who  will  of  course  be 
able  to  purchase  that  portion  of  the  general  crop,  whatever 
it  may  be,  to  which  his  relative  situation  in  the  society  en- 
titles him.  In  Sweden  where  the  farmers'  labourers  are 
paid  principally  in  land,  and  often  keep  two  or  three  cow^, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peasants  of  one  district  to  be 
almost  starving,  while  their  neighbours  at  a  little  distance 
are  living  in  comparative  plenty.     It  will  be  found  indeed 
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gcncimlly,  that  in  almost  all  the  countiies  which  are  parti- 
cularly subject  to  scarcities  and  famines,  either  the  farms 
are  very  small,  or  the  labourers  are  paid  principally  in  land. 
China,  Indostan,  and  the  former  state  of  tke  Highlands  of 
Scotland  furnish  some  proofs  among  many  others  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation  ;  and  in  reference  -to  the  small 
properties  of  France,  Mr.  Young  himself  in  his  tour  parti- 
cularly notices  the  distress  arising  from  the  least  failure  of 
the  crops  ;  and  observes  that  such  a  deficiency  as  in  En- 
gland passes  almost  without  notice,  in  France  is  attended 
with  dreadful  calamities*. 

Should  any  plan  therefore  of  assisting  the  poor  by  land 
be  adopted  in  this  country,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential 
,to  its  ultimate  success  to  prevent  them'  from  making  it 
their  principal  dependance.  And  this  might  probably  be 
done  by  attending  strictly  to  the  two  following  rules.  Not 
to  let  the  divisions  of  land  be  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the 
cottager  essenUally  in  his  usual  labours ;  and  always  to  stop 
in  the  further  distribution  of  land  and  cottages,  when  the 
price  of  labour,  independent  of  any  assistance  from  land, 
would  not  at  the  average  price  of  corn  maintain  three,  or 
at  least  two  children.  Could  the  matter  be  so  ordered, 
that  the  labourer  in  working  for  others  should  still  conti- 
nue to  earn  the  same  real  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  he  did  before,  a  very  great  accession  of  comfort 
and  happiness  might  accrue  to  the  poor  from  the  possessi- 
on of  land,  without  any  evil  that  I  can  foresee  at  present. 
But  if  these  points  were  not  attended  to,  I  should  certain- 
ly fear  an  appi*oximation  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  France, 
Swe  !en,  and  Ireland,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  the  partial 
experinients  that  have  yet  taken  place  afford  the  slightest 
presumption  to  the  contrary.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments is  indeed  exactly  such  as  one  should  have  expected. 

•  Travels  in  France,  vol.  I  c.  xii.  p.  409.  That  country  will  proba- 
bly be  the  least  liable  to  scarcitits,  in  which  agriculture  is  carried  on  afc 
tlt^'most  flonrishing  mam^a€turQ  of  the  state. 
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Who  could  ever  have  doubted  that  if  withotit  lowering  the 
J)rice  of  labour,  or  taking  the  labourer  off  from  his  usual 
occupations,  you  could  give  him  the  produce  of  one  or  two 
acres  of  land  and  the  benefit  of  a  cow,  you  would  decided- 
ly raise  his  condition  ?  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
would  retain  this  advantage  if  the  system  were  so  extend- 
ed as  to  make  the  land  his  principal  dependance,  to  lower 
the  price  of  labour,  and  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Young,  to 
take  the  poor  from  the  consumption  of  wheat,  and  feed 
them  on  milk  and  potatoes.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  so 
marvellous  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Young,  that  the  very  same  sys- 
tem which  in  Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire  may  produce 
now  the  most  comfortable  peasantry  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, should  in  the  end,  if  extended  without  proper  pre- 
cautions, assimilate  fhie  condition  of  the  labourers  of  this 
country  to  that  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish. 

It  is  generally  dangerous  and  impolitic  in  a  govern- 
ment to  take  upon  itself  to  regulate  the  supply  of  any  com- 
modity in  request,  and  probably  the  supply  of  labourers 
form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I  would  on  no  ac- 
count therefore  propose  a  positive  law  to  ;'egulate  their  in- 
crease, but  as  any  assistance  which  the  society  might  give 
them  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  unlimited,  the  line 
may  fairly  be  drawn  where  we  please  ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  increase  from  this  point,  every  thing  would  be  left  as 
before  to  individual  exertion  and  individual  speculation. 

If  any  plan  of  this  kind  were  adopted  by  the  govern^ 
meiit,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  made  the 
means  of  giving  the  best  kind  of  encouragement  and  re- 
ward, to  those  who  are  employed  in  our  defence.  If  the 
period  of  enlisting  were  only  for  a  limited  time,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  every  person  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  well  was  entitled  to  a  house  and  a  small  por<« 
tion  of  land,  if  a  country  labourer,  and  to  a  tenement  in  a 
town  and  a  small  pension,  if  an  artificer,  all  inalienable,^ 
very  strong  motive  would  be  held  out  to  young  men,  not 
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only  to  enter  into  the  service  of  their  country,  but  to  be- 
have well  in  that  service  ;  a.nd  in  a  short  time  there  would 
be  such  a  martial  population  at  home,  as  the  unfortunate 
state  of  Europe  seems *in  a  most  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
quire. As  it  is  only  limited  assistance  that  the  society  can 
possibly  give,  it  seems  in  every  respect  feir  and  proper, 
that  in  regulating  this  limit  some  important  end  should  be 
attained. 

If  the  poor  laws  be  allowed  to  remain  exactly  in  their 
present  state,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  aware,  to  what  cause 
it  is  owing  that  their  effects  have  not  been  more  pernici- 
ous than  they  are  observed  to  be,  that  we  may  not  complain 
of,  or  alter  those  parts,  without  which  we  should  really  not 
have  the  power  of  continuing  them.  The  law  wl\lch  obli- 
ges each  parish  to  maintain  its  own  poor  is  open  to  many 
objections.  It  keeps  the  overseers  and  churchwardens 
continually  on  the  watch  to  prevent  new  comers,  and  con- 
sUthtly  in  a  state  of  dispute  with  other  parishes.  It  thus 
prevents  the  free  circulation  of  labour  from  place  to  place, 
and  renders  its  price  very  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  disposes  all  landlords  rather  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  cottages  on  their  estates  ;  and  this  scarcity  of 
habitations  in  the  country,  by  driving  mofe  to  the  towns 
than  would  otherwise  have  gone,  gives  a  relative  discour* 
agement  to  agriculture  and  a  relative  encouragement  to 
manufactures.  These  it  must  be  allowed,  are  no  inconsi- 
derable evils  ;  but  if  the  cause  which  occasions  them  were 
removed,  evils  of  much  greater  magnitude  would  fol- 
low. I  agree  with  Mr.  Young  in  thinking  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  parish  in  the  kingdom,  where,  if  more  cottages 
were  built,  and  let  at  any  tolerably  moderate  rents,  thcjr 
would  not  be  immediately  filled  with  new  couples.  I  evett 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  in  some  places  this  want 
of  habitations  operates  too  strongly  in  preventing  marriage, 
Sut  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  considered  generally,  iu 
operation  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  most  beneficial ; 
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and  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  owing  to  this  cause, 
that  we  have  been  able  so  long  to  continue  the  poor  laws. 
If  any  man  could  build  a  hovel  by  the  roa4  side,  or  on  the 
neighbouring  waste,  without  molestation,  and  yet  were  se- 
cure that  he  and  his  family  would  always  be  supplied  with 
work  and  food  by  the  parbh,  if  they  were  not  readily  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  bo  long 
before  the  physical  impossibility  of  executing  the  letter  of 
the  poor  laws  would  appear.  It  is  of  importance  therefore 
to  be  aware,  that  it  is  not  because  this  or  any  other  society 
has  really  the  power  of  employing  and  supporting  all  that 
might  be  bom,  that  we  have  been  able  to  continue  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  but  because  by  the  indirect  operation  of  this 
systeni,  not  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
and  frequently  reprobated  since,  the  number  of  births  is 
always  very  greatly  limited,  and  thus  reduced  within  the 
pale  of  possible  support. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  the  poor  laws  is  certainly  to 
encourage  marriage,  but  a  closer  attention  to  all  their  in- 
direct as  well  as  direct  effects,  may  make  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  how  far  they  really  do  this.  They  clearly  tend,  in 
their  general  operation,  to  discourage  sobriety  and  econo- 
my, to  encourage  idleness  and  the  desertion  of  children, 
and  to  put  virtue  and  vice  more  on  a  level  than  they  other- 
wise would  be  ;  but  I  will  not  presume  to  say  positively  that 
they  tend  to  encourage  population.  It  is  certain  that  the 
proportion  of  births  in  this  country  compared  with  others 
in  similar  circumstances  is  very  small ;  but  this  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  superiority  of  the  government,  the  more 
respectable  state  of  the  people,  and  the  more  general 
spread  of  a  taste  for  cl^nliness  and  conveniences.  And 
it  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  owing  to  these 
causes,  combined  with  the  twofold  operation  of  the  poor 
laws,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any 
degree  of  precision^  what  has  been  their  effect  on  popujjp' 
tion.  * 
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The  only  argument  of  a  general  nature  against  the  'ES* 
say  which  strikes  me  as  having  any  considerable  force  is 
the  following.  It  is  against  the  application  of  its  princi-^ 
ples)  not  the  principles  themselves,  and  has  not,  that  I 
know  of,  been  yet  advanced  in  its  present  form.  It  may 
be  said  that  according  to  my  own  reasoning  s  and  the  facts 
stated  in  my  work,  it  appears  that  the  diminished  propor- 
tion of  births,  which  I  consider  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
invariably  follows  an  improved  government,  and  the  great- 
er degree  of  personal  respectability  which  it  gives  to  the 
ower  classes  of  society.  Consequently  allowing  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  end,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  to  risk  the  promulgation  of  any  new  opinions,  which 
may  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  and  the  effect  of 
which  we  cannot  with  certainty  foresee  ;  but  we  have  only 
to  proceed  in  improving  our  civil  polity,  conferring  the 
benefits  of  education  upon  all,  and  removing  every  obsta- 
cle to  the  general  extension  of  all  those  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  enjoyed  in  common,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  effect  which  I  look  forward  to,  and 
which  can  alone  render  these  advantages  permanent,  will 
follow. 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  and  force  of  this  argument, 
and  have  only  to  observe  in  answer  to  it,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  we  should  not  proceed  with  more  celerity 
and  certainty  towards  the  end  in  view,  if  the  principal 
causes  which  tend  to  promote  or  retard  it  were  generally 
known.  In  particular,  I  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  a 
very  decided  improvement  in  the  habits  and  temper  of  the 
lower  classes,  when  their  real  situation  has  been  clearly 
explained  to  them  ;  and  if  this  were  done  gradually  and 
cautiously,  and  accompanied  with  proper  moral  and  reli- 
gious instructions,  I  should  not  expect  any  danger  frbm  it. 
i  ^m  always  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  truth  is  prejudical.     Cases  of  the  kind  ai'e  un- 
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doubtcdlf  conceivable,  but  they  should  be  admitted  with 
very  great  caution.  If  the  general  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  advantage  of  truth  were  once  essentially  shaken,  all 
ardour  in  its  cause  would  share  the  same  fate,  and  the  in- 
terests of  knowledge  and  virtue  most  decidedly  suffer.  It 
is  besides  a  species  of  arrogance  not  lightly  to  be  en- 
couraged, for  any  man  to  suppose  that  he  has  penetrated 
further  into  the  laws  of  nature  than  the  great  Author  of 
them  intended,  further  than  is  consistent  with  the  good  of 
mankind.  ^  '  • 

Under  these  impressions  I  have  freely  given  my  opini- 
ons, to  the  public.  In  the  truth  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  Essay,  I  confess  that  I  feel  such  a  confidence,  that 
till  something  has  been  advanced  against  them  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
I  cannot  help  considering  them  as  incontrovertible.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  the  case  is  cer- 
tainly different ;  and  as  dangers  of  opposite  kinds  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  the  subject  will  of  course  admit  of 
much  latitude  of  opinion.  At  all  events,  however,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  whatever  may  be  our  determination  re- 
specting the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  cdeavouring 
to  circulate  the  truths  on  this  subject  among  the  poor,  it 
must  be  highly  advantageous  that  they  should  be  known  to 
all  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  society.  That  the  body  of  an  army 
should  not  in  all  cases  know  the  particulars  of  their  situa- 
tion may  possibly  be  desirable ;  but  that  the  leaders  should 
be  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  will  hardly  I  think,  be 
contended. 

If  it  be  really  true,  that  without  a  diminished  propor- 
tion of  births*  we  cannot  attain  any  permanent  improve- 

*  It  should  always  be  recollected  that  a  diminished  proportion  of 
births  may  take  place  under  a  constant  annual  increase  of  the  absolute 
number.  This  is  in  fact,  exactly  what  has  happened  in  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  last  forty  years. 
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ment  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  pco- 
plcy  and  secure  that  description  of  population^  which,  by- 
containing  a  larger  share  of  adults,  is  best  calculated  to  cre- 
ate fresh 'resources,  and  consequently  to  encourage  a  con- 
tinued increase  of  efficient  population,  it  is  surely  of  the. 
highest  importance  that  this  should  be  known,  that  if  we 
take  no  steps  directly  to  promote  this  effect,  we  should  not 
at  least,  under  the  influence  of  the  former  prejudices  on 
this  subject,  endeavour  to  counteract  it*.  And  if  it  be 
thought  unadviseable  to  abolish  the  poor  laws,  it  cannot  be 

*  We  should  be  aware,  that  a  scarcity  of  men  owing  ritfaer  to  great 
losses,  or  to  some  particular  and  unusual  demand,  is  liable  to  happen  in 
every  country ;  and  in  no  respect  invalidates  the  general  principle  that 
has  been  advanced*  Whatever  may  be  the  tendency  to  increase,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  an  extraordinary  supply  of  men  cannot  be  produced  ^- 
ther  in  six  months,  or  six  years ;  but  even  with  a  view  to  a  more  than 
usual  supply,  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  mortality  are  not  only  more 
certabi  but  more  rapid  in  their  e&cts,  than  direct  encouragements  to 
marriage  An  increase  of  births  may,  and  often  does,  take  place,  with- 
out the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  object ;  but,  sc^iposing  the  births 
to  remain  the  same,  it  is  impossible  for  a  diminished  mortality  not  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  effective  population. 

We  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived  on  this  subject  by  the  almost  con- 
stant demand  for  labour  which  prevails  in  every  prosperous  coimtry ;  but 
we  should  consider  that  in  countries  which  can  but  just  keep  up  their 
population,  as  the  price  of  labour  must  be  sufficient  to  rear  a  famiij  of 
a  certain  number,  a  single  man  would  have  a  superfluity,  and  labour 
would  be  in  constant  demand  at  the  price  of  the  subsistence  of  an  indi- 
vidual. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  this  country  we  could  soon  em- 
ploy double  the  number  of  labourers  if  we  could  have  them  at  our  own 
price ;  because  supply  wiM  produce  demand  as  well  as  demand  supply. 
The  present  great  extension  of  the  cotton  trade  did  not  originate  in  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  demand,  at  the  former  prices,  but  in  an  increas- 
ed supply  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  which  of  course  immediately  produc- 
ed an  extended  demand.  As  we  cannot  however  obtam  men  at  six- 
pence a  day  by  improvements  in  machinery,  we  must  submit  to  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  their  rearing;  and  there  is  no  roan  who  has  the 
slightest  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  socie- 
ty, or  has  even  just  views  of  policy  on  the  subject,  who  would  not  ra- 
ther choose  that  the  requisite  population  should  be  obtained  by  such  a 
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doubted  that  a  knowledge  of  those  general  principles, 
which  render  tl^em  iiieflkient  in  their  humane  intentiops, 
might  be  applied  so  far  to  modify  them  and  regulate  their 
'  execution,  a$  toTempve  many  of  the  evils  with  which  they, 
are  accompanied,.  And. make  them  less  objectionable. 

There  is  only  one  subject  more  which!  1  shall  notice, 
and  that  is  -rather  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  argument. 
Many  persons,  whose  understandings  are  not  of  that  descrip- 
tion thattheycan  regulate, their  belief  qiv disbelief  by  their 
likesor  dislikes,  have  professed  their  perfect  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  general  principles  cdiitained  in  the.  Essay  ; 
Imt  atthe  same  time  have  laniented  this  conviction,  as. throw-  . 
ing  a  darker  shade  ovpr  o^r  views  of  human  nature^  ^nd^ 
'  tending  particularly  to  narrow  our  prospects  of  future  im- 
provement. In  these  feelings  I  cannot  agree  withj^hem,. 
if  from  a  revie^v  of  the  past,  I  cpuld  not  only  believe  that 
a  fundamental  and  very  extraordinary  improvement  in  hu- 
man society  WM  possible,  but  feel  a  firm  confidence  that  it 
woul4  take  place,  I  should  undoubtedly  be  grieved  to  find 
th^t  I  had  overlooked  some  cause*  the  opera,tion  of  which. ' 
would  at  once  blast  my  hopes.  But  if  the  coatemplatipii 
of  the  past  history  of  mankind,  from  which  alone  we  can 
judge  of  the  future,  I'enders  it  almost  impossible  to  feel 
such  a  confidence,  I  c6nfess.that  I  had  much  rather  believe 
that  some  real  and  deeply-seated-  difficulty  existed,  the 
constant  struggle  with  which  was  calculated  to  rouse  the 
natural  inactivity  of  mail,  to  call  forth  his  faculties,  and 
invigorate  and  improve  his  mind  ;  a  species  of  difficulty 
which  it  must  be  allowed  is  most  eminently  and  peculiarly 
•  suited  to  a  state  of  probation,  than  that  nearly  all  the  evils 

price  of  labour,  combined  with  fiuch  habits,  as  would  otcasion  a  very- 
.  small  mortality,  thaoi  from>a  great  proj)ortion  of  births,  of  which  com- 
pairativdy  few  would  reach  manhood, 
vol.  li.  .    V  Z  Z  2  '      . 
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of  life  might  with  the  most  "perfect  facility  be  removed, 
but  for  the  perverseness  and  wicketlnesB  of  those  who  in- 
fluence human  instiiutions*.  „ 

A  person  who  held  this  latter  opinion  must  necessarily 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and  disappointment. 
The  ardent  expectations  with  which  he  might  begin  life 
would  soon  receive  the  most  cruel  check.  The  regijlar 
projj;ress  of  society,  under  the  most  favourable  circum*' 
stances,  would  to  him  appear  slow  and  unsatisfactory;  but 
instead  even  of  this  regular  progress,  his  eye  would  be 
jnore'  frequently  presented  with  retrograde  movements,  and  • 
the  most  disheartening  reverses.  The  changes  to  which 
he  had  lo6Hed  forward  with  delight,  would  be.  found  big 
with  new  .and  unlooked-for  evils,  and  the  characters  on 
which  he  had  reposed  the  most  confidence,  would  be  seen 
frequently  deserting  his  favourite  cause,  'either  froiti  the 
lessons  of  experience  or  the  temptation  of  power.  In  this 
state  of  constant  disappointment,  he  would  be  but  too  apt 
to  attribute  eveiy  thing  to  the  worst  motives;  he  Irould  be 
inclined  to  give  up  the  cau^e  of  improvement  in  despair  ;. 
and  jud^^ing  of  the  whole  from  a  pi^^rt,  nothing  but  a  pecu« 
liar  goodness  of  heart  ^nd  amiableness  of  disposition  coUld 
preserve  him  from  that  sickly  and  disgusting  misanthropy 
which  is  but  too  frequently  the  end  of  such  characters] 

On  the  contrary,  a  person  who  held  tlie  other -opinion, 
as  he  .would  set  out  with  more  moderate  -expectations, 
would  of  course  be  less  liable  to  disappointment.     A  com-    ' 

*  The  misery  and  vice  arising  from  the  pressure  o{  the  poptiiatioii . 
too  hard  against  the  limits  of  subsistence^  and  the  misery  and  vice  aris^  . 
ing  from  promiscuous  intercourse,  may  be  considered  as  the  ScvUa  and 
Char/bdis  of  human  life.     That  it  is  possible  for  each  individual  to' 
steer  clear  of  both  these  rocks  is  certainly  true,  and  a  truth  which  I 
have  endeavoured  strongly  to  maintain ;  but  that  tliese  rocks  da  not     ' 
foi-m  a  di  Bcultv  independent  of  human  institutions,  no  person  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  can  venture  to  assert; 
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Jmrlson  of  the  best  with  the  worst  States  of  society,  and 
the  obvious  inference  from*  analogy  that  the  best  were  ca* 
pable  of  further  ifhprovement,  would  constantly  present 
to  his  mind  a  prospect  sufficiently  animating  to  warrant  his 
most  persevering  exe;i;ions.  '  But  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  was  surrounded,  knowing  how  oft-. 
sCn  in  the  attempt  to  attain,  one  object  some  other  had  been 
lost,  and  that  though  society  had  made  rapid  advances  iri 
some  directions,  it  had  been  comparjatiyely  stationary  in 
pthers,  he  wbiild  be  constantly  prepared  for  failures.  These 
failures,  ifistead  of  creating  despair,  would  only,  create 
knowledge  ;  instead  of  checking  his  ardour,  would  only 
give  it  a  wiser  and  more*  successful  direction ;.  and  having 
founded  his  opinion  of  mankind  on  broad  and  gieneral  , 
grounds,  the  disappointmeht  of  any  particular  views  would 
inot  change  this  opinion  ;  but  even  in  declining  age  he 
-would  probably-^bc  found  believing  as  firmly  in  the  reality 
and  general  prevalence  of  virtue,  as  in  the  existence  and 
frequency  of  vice;  and  to  the  last,  looking  forward  with  a 
just  confidence  to  those  improvements  in  society,  which 
the  history  of  the  past,  iri  spite  of  alf  the  reverses  with 
which  it  is.  accotnpanied,  seems  clearly  to  warrant. 

it  may  be  true  that  if  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise ;  but  if  ignorance  be  not  bliss  as  in  the  present  in- 

.  stance,  if  all  false  views  of  society  miist  not-  only  impede 
decidedly  the  progress  of  improvement,  but  necessarily, 
terminate  inthe  most  bitter  disappointments  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  form  tliem ";  I  shall  always  think  that  the-feel-^ 

.  ings  And  prospects  of  those  who  make  the  justest  esti- 
mates of  our  future  expectations,  are  the  most  consolato- 
ry ;  and  that  the  cRara'cters  of  this  description  are  happier 
Iheinselves,  at  the  sathe'time  that  they  are  beyond  compa- 
rison more  likely  to.  contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  society*. 

*.  While  the  Istst  sheet  of  this  Appendix  was  printing,  I  heard  with 
some  surprise,  that  an  argument  had  been  drawn  from  the  Principle  of 
Population  in  favour  of  the  slave  trade.     As  the  just  conclusion  from 
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that  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  contrary,  I  cannot  lielp 
saving  a  few  words  on  the  snbject. 

If  the  only  argumenr  against  the  slave  tnide  had  been,  that  from 
the  mortality  it  occasioned,  it  was  likely  to  Unpeople  Africa,  or  extin- 
guish  the  human  race,  some  comfort  with  regard  to  these  fears  might 
'indeed,  be  drawn  from  the  Principle  of  Population  ;  but  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  abolition  has  never,  that  I  know  of,  been  urged  on  the  groiuid 
of  these  apprehensions,  a  reference  to  the  laws  which  re^^te  die  in- 
crease of  the  human  species  was  certainly  most  unwise  in  the  fnends 
of  the  slave  trade. 

The  abolition  o^  the  slave  trade  is  defended  principally  by  th^  two 
following  arguments  :  " 

Ist,  .That  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  A'frica  for  slaves,  together  with 
their  subsequent  treatment  in  the  West  Indies,  is  productive  of  so  much 
human  misery,  'that  its  continuance  is  disgraceful  to  us  as  men  and  as 
Christians.  ^     '  •     '  •     , 

-  2d.  That  the  culture  of  the  West  India  islands  could  go  on  with 
equal  advantage,  and  miKh  greater  security,  if  no  iarther  importation  of 
slaves  were  to  take  place. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  it  appears,  in  the  Essay  on  the 

•  Principle  of  Population,  that  so  great  is  the  tendency  of  mankind  to 
increase,  that  nothing  but  some  physical  or  moral  check  operatiftig  in  an 
excessive  and  wumial  degree,  can  permanently  keep  the  population  of  a 
country  below  the  average  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  West  India 
islands  a  constant  recruit  of  labouring  negroes  is  necessary;'  apd  con- 
sequently the  immediate  checks  to  population  must  operate' with  exces* 
sive  and  unusual  force. .  All  the  checks  to  popidation  were  found  re- 
solvable into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.  In  ^  9tate  of  slavexy 
monA  restraint  cannot  Have  much  influence ;  nor  in  any  state  will  it. 
ever  continue  permanently  to  diminish  the  population.  T'fae  whole  ef- 
fect, therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  and  unusual  action.of 
vice  and  misery i  and  .a  reference  to  theiacts  contained  In  the  Essay 
incontrcvertibly  proves  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  taken  altogether,  is  most  wretched,  and  that  the  representations 
of  the  friends  of  the'  abolition  cannot  easily  be  exaggerate. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  constantly  diminish,  is,  that  the  sexes  are  not  iii  equal  numbcn» 

*  a  considerable  majority  of  males  being  always  Imported ;  but  this  very 
circumstance  decides  at  once  on  the  cruelty  of  their  situation,  and  must 
necessarily  be  one  powerful  cause  of  their  de^;raded  moral  condition- 

.  It  may  be  said  also,  that  many  towns  do  not  keep  .up  t&eir  numbers, 
and  yet  the  same  objection  is  not  made  to  them  on  that  account.    Bat 
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thecals  wUl  admit  of  no  comparison.  If  for  the  sake  of  better  society  . 
or  higher  .w^ges,  people  are  wilTmg  to  expose  themselves  to  a  less  pure 
air,  and  greater  temptations  to  vice,  ho  hardship  is  sufiered  that  can 
reasonably  be  complained  of.  .  The. superior  mortality , of  towns  falla  ' 
principally  upon  children,  and  is  scarcely  noticed  b^  peiople  of  tmxure 
age. .  The  sexes  are.io  equal  numbers^  and  every  man  after  a  few  y^ars 
gf  iMiistry  .may  look  forward  to  the  happinesi^  of  domestic  life.  If 
during  the  time  that  he  is  tlius  waiting,  he  acqi^res  various  habits 
which  indispose  him  to  marriage,  he  has  nobody  to  blame  except  him- 
self. But  with  the  negroes  the  case  is  totally  diffeVent.  The  unequal 
number  of  the  stxes  shuts  out  at  once  the  majority  of  them  from  all 
ehance  of  domestic  happiness..  They  have  no  hope  of  this  kind  to 
Sweeten  their  toils,  arid  animate  their  exertions ;  but  are  necessarily^ 
condemned  either  to  unceasing  privation,  or  to  the  most  vicious  excess-  < 
es ;  and  thus  shut  out  from  every  cheering  prospect,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  they  are  in  general  ready  to  .welcome  that  death  which  so 
many  meet  with  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  second  argument  is  no  less  powerfully  supported  by  the  Prin-  . 
ciple  of  Population  than  the  first  It  appears,  from  a  very  general  sur<« 
vey  of  different  countries,  that  under  every  form  of  government,  howe- 
ver unjust  and»tyrannical,  in  every  climate  of  the  knpwn  .world  how^ 
Ver  apparently  unfavourable  to  healthi  it  has  been  found  that  populati- 
•n,  with  th^  sole  exception  above  alluded  to,  has  been  able  to  keep  it- 
self up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Consequently,  if  by  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  were 
placed  only  in  a  tolerable  situation,  if  their  civil  condition  and  moral 
habits  were*  ohly  made  to  approach  to  those  whicli  prevail  among  the 
mass  of  the  human  race  in  the  worst  ^vemed  coun^es-  of  .the  World, 
it  is  contrary  to  the:  general  la^s  of  nature  to  suppose,  that  they  would 
not  be  able  by  procreation  fully  to  supply  the  effective  demand  for  la- 
bour; and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  papulation  so  raised  would 
»ot  be  in'  every  poin,t  of  view  preferable  to  that  which  exists  at  present. 
It  is  perfectly  de*,  therefore,  that  a  consideration  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  human  species,  tends  to  strength- 
en in  the  most  powerful  manner,  alT  the  arguments  in  fevor  of  the 
abolition. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  society  among  the  African  nations,  it 
will  readily  Ojccur  to  the  reader,  that  in  describing  it  tljie  question  of  the 
slave  trade  was-foreign  to  my  puipose ;  and  I  might  naturally  fear  that 
if  I  entered  upon  it  I  should  be  led  into  too  long  a  digression.-  But  cer- 
tainly all  the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  are  taken  princi- 
-pally  from  Park,  if  they  do  not  absolutely /rove  that  the  wars  in  Africa 
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are  excited  and  aggravated  by  the  traffic  on  the  coast,  tend  poweifi^Jf 
to  confirm  the  tupposition.  The  state  of  Africa,  as  I  have  described  it, 
is  exacdy  such  as  we  should  expect  in  a  coufttry,  where  the  capture  of 
men  was  considered  as  a  more,  advantageoiis  employment  than  agricul- 
ture or  manufactures.  Of  the  state  of  these  iiationi  some  hundred  yearsr 
ago  ir  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  littk  icnowledge  that  we  can  de-* 
pend  upon :  biit  allowing  that  the  regular  pliinidering  excursions,  which 
Park  describe?}  a^^of  the  most  anciefit  date ;  ^ef  it-is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  any  jcircumstance  which,  like  the  European' traffic,  must  give 
additional  value  to  the  ^Junder  thus  acquired,  would  not  powerfully  ag- 
gravate them,  and  edPectually  preveift.  all  progress  towards  a  happier 
order  of  things.  As  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  continue  barbarous 
enough  to  i^uv.  hase  slaves  in  Africa,  we  mav  be  quite  sure  that  Afriofr 
will  continue  barbarous  enough  to  sapply  them. 


THE  END. 


fVeiffhtman,  Printer. 
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